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Arr. L—MALAYSIA. 


Tue Chinese are often ridiculed for their persistent adherence: 
to a system of geography which makes their own country the- 
center of the world; and their grotesque maps afford equal 
wonder and amusement to every European school-boy who. 
chances to see them. The Chinese, however, are not alone in. 
cherishing hazy notions of the geography of foreign lands. In 
all lands geography is taught in such a way as to impress. 
the pupils with the notion that their own country is about 
equal to the rest of the world, and this early impression is very 
apt to linger all through life. It is a common habit of even: 
intelligent persons to think of all foreign countries as they 
were accustomed to look at them in the little school atlas in 
which all maps were of the same size, and the difference in 
scale but little observed. The average American finds it hard 
to forgive the European who fails to appreciate the immense 
extent of territory embraced in the Great Republic; but when 
he himself passes from Europe over to Asia he forgets in turn 
how very much larger that vast continent is than his own 
America. Let us suppose, for instance, that the Philippine 
Islands are mentioned. He knows that there is such a group 
to the south-east of Asia, and that Manilla cigars and a valuable 
kind of hemp are produced there; but he thinks of the islands 
as he does of the Bahamas, a few little green points rising out 
of the sea; islets rather than islands, and of little or no impor- 
tance to the world at large. He is as ignorant as a Chinaman 
of the fact that one of these islands is as large as the State of 
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Ohio, that a second is as large as Indiana, and that the whole 
group contains an area almost exactly equal to that of Italy, and 
capable of sustaining, without crowding, a population of thirty 
millions. The Bahamas might be added to, or subtracted from, 
the Philippines without making any appreciable difference in 
the extent of the group. 

As with the Philippines so with the vast archipelago of 
which they form a part. Lying between Asia and Australia, 
and covering a sea area 1,300 miles wide by 4,000 in length, it 
is the most wonderful island region of the globe. After Aus- 
tralia (itself a continent) the largest and second largest islands 
in the world are found here—New Guinea and Borneo; the 
former nearly one and a half times as large as France, and 
the latter as large as the whole Austrian empire. The land 
area of the whole group is nearly equal to all Europe except 
Russia ; and this magnificent belt of islands is certainly entitled 
to take rank as one of the grand divisions of the globe, instead 
of a collection of barbarous islets in an almost unknown sea. 
In order to impress his English readers with a true conception 
of the vast extent of some of these islands, Mr. Wallace, in his 
work on the Malay Archipelago, published a small map of Bor- 
neo, with Great Britain and Ireland, and all their interjacent 
waters, put down in its center, where they were wholly sur- 


rounded by a sea of forests. This island has a coast line of 
3,000 miles, omitting the smaller bays and headlands, while 


New Guinea, which is both larger and more irregular in shape, 
has a coast line which, though not yet accurately measured, is 
longer very considerably. 

These islands, though constituting one group on the map, 
are divided ethnographically into two distinct families, the 
Malayan and the Papuan. The great islands of Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo are separated from the Asiatic continent by 
seas so shallow ‘that ships can anchor almost anywhere in 
them; and it seems extremely probable that, at a not very re- 
mote period-of the earth’s history, these islands formed a part 
of the mainland. In like manner the Philippines, at probably 
an earlier period, were detached from the continent by a de- 
pression of the intervening surface. In precisely the same way 
New Guinea and other islands near the Australian coast were 
probably separated from the Australian mainland ; and thus we 
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have in the great island group an Asiatic and an Australian sec- 
tion. The productions of the two groups strikingly sustain this 
theory of the origin of this division. The animals and birds 
found in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are the same as those 
found in the Malay Peninsula, or with differences no more 
marked than is common in widely separated regions on the 
mainland. In New Guinea and adjacent islands, on the other 
hand, the peculiar marks of an Australian origin are p8 
everywhere, The marsupial animals for which Australia i 
famous, the honeysuckers, lories, brush-turkeys, and other birds 
which have been supposed to belong only to Australia, are found 
on these islands, and are never found beyond the deep straits 
which separate them from the Asiatie group, although so near 
to them. Borneo is not more unlike Australia than Java is 
unlike New Guinea, although in point of climate and general 
character the two islands are very much alike. 

The inhabitants of these two groups of islands differ no less 
unmistakably than their animals and birds. On ‘the west we 
have the Malays, and on the east the Papuans; and although 
many tribes and subdivisions may be found among both 
these ethnic families, the general distinction is every-where 
asily recognizable. The Malay is an Asiatic, and the Papuan 
is a Polynesian. The Malay is short of stature, with a reddish- 
brown complexion, beardless face, straight black hair, and 
broad and rather flat face. The Papuan is taller, with black 
frizzly hair and beard, dark and sometimes black complexion, 
with thick lips and broad nostrils, and looks as little like a Ma- 
lay as an African resembles an American Indian. In natural 
ability he is probably more than equal to his Malay neighbor ; 
but the latter has had the advantage of a longer contact with 
civilization, and for the present, at least, stands higher in the 
estimation of the outside world than the Papuan. The Malays 
inhabit, or at least are the predominant race in, the Malay Pen- 
insula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines, and 
part of the Moluccas, and these islands, together with the Pen- 
insula, which is itself, practically, an island, constitute Malaysia 
proper. 

But even when thus restricted the Malay has still a splendid 
home for his race. The land area embraced within its bounda- 
ries amounts to more than 700,000 square miles. The soil is 
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nearly all productive, while the mineral resources are extremely 
valuable. The peninsula is the Golden Chersonese of which 
Milton sings, and from the remotest antiquity it has been famous 
for its gold and gems. Its mountains are stored with tin 
enough to supply the whole world. Sumatra is the richest of 
the islands in minerals; but, like all the large islands except 
Java, it has been but slightly explored, and the extent of its 
mineral wealth is imperfectly known. Borneo is known to be 
rich in minerals, and clothed in forests of valuable timber, 
while rumors of gold deposits, and of copper and iron, and 
last, but perhaps most valuable of all, of vast coal beds, are ex- 
citing the interest and cupidity of the ever-increasing swarms of 
adventurers who wander up and down the earth. Throughout 
the whole region, with the exception of a few small tracts, the 
land is fertile, and adapted to the growth of all kinds of trop- 
ical products. The forests are rich in timber, the gardens in 
spices, the orchards in fruits, the fields in the many forms of 
tropical food productions, and the whole region capable if prop- 
erly cultivated of sustaining a vast population. If peopled as 
densely as Java is at present, Borneo alone would contain a 
population of more than 100,000,000 souls, and the whole 
region of Malaysia would contain not less than 250,000,000. 
Or, if it be objected that Java is an exceptionally rich island, 
and hence the estimate an unfair one, let the sleepy old island 
of Sicily be taken as the standard of comparison, and the re- 
sult, if not so amazing, is still striking enough. If peopled 
only as densely as Sicily is at the present day, Borneo would 
still have a popul: ition equal to that of the United States, while 
‘the whole Mal: aysian region would have four times as many in- 
habitants as France. It is not necessary, however, to make any 
reduction of the higher estimate. Java, although sustaining a 
large population, is not half so densely peopled as some portions 
of the valley of the Ganges; and her 16,000,000 will no doubt 
become 30,000,000 at a not remote day, while the less favored 
islands around her will advance to a pusition at least equal to 
that which she now occupies. 

The capacity of tropical lands for sustaining vast populations 
of easy-going people is not easily appreciated by those who are 
familiar only with the highly artificial life of Europe and 
America. In some of these islands a single sago palm yields 
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enough food to support a man for a year, and the tree can be 
purchased and its pulp turned into food for the sum of three 
dollars. In the immediate vicinity of Singapore tapioca is 
found growing wild by the roadside, and its roots are so cheap 
in the market that many planters have abandoned its cultiva- 
tion as no longer remunerative. Rice is very indifferently 
cultivated by the partially civilized natives of all the interior 
regions, but both soil and climate favor its growth, and a rice- 
producing country can support a much larger population than 
one producing maize or wheat. But it must not be supposed 
that the people who are thus bountifully fed get only food 
enough from the soil to sustain life. They can make all the 
nations of the world tributary to them; and their spices and 
their fruits, their sugar, coffee, cocoa, hemp, tobacco, and other 
products, will give them ample means with which to purchase 
all the appliances of civilization which an advancing pcople 
need. If the poor cultivator can purchase his daily food for a 
nominal price, he can also find means for surrounding him- 
self with much of the world’s luxuries. On the island of Sin- 
gapore a season’s yield of a single durion tree, a favorite fruit, 
is sold for from fifty to seventy-five dollars, while yet the fruit 
is half-grown upon the tree. 

The fact that nearly all this vast region is but sparsely pop- 
ulated is usually accepted as a proof that there is some serious 
drawback either in climate or soil, or in liability to pestilence or 
varthquakes. Gorgeous pictures of these have been painted 
by occasional voyagers among these islands, but it does not 
appear that any such have been discovered. A long volcanic 
belt extends through the middle of the Archipelago, from 
Sumatra to the Philippines, but the frequent and violent earth- 
quakes which occur in the vicinity of this voleanic region do 
not seem to perceptibly hinder the growth of the population. 
People soon learn not to be alarmed about such things, and Java, 
which is more severely scourged by earthquakes than any 
other part of the world, is not only the most prosperous of 
all the islands, but the richest tropical island on the globe, 
while Borneo, in which volcanoes and earthquakes are un- 
known, is sparsely settled, and by a people in a low state 
of civilization. As to climate, this whole region is as healthful 
as the West Indies, and much more so than Central America. 
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Ilere, as every-where else in the tropics, low marshy lands 
occasion malarial fevers, sometimes of a malignant charac- 
ter, but not worse in any respect than is common in similar 
regions in both the Old and New Worlds. The temperature 
is much more equable than in regions farther from the equator, 
und the heat is never so oppressive as during more than half 
the year in northern India. In some places Europeans (es- 
pecially free livers) will be apt to suffer from fevers, but, 
taking the whole region together, no part of the tropics will be 
found more friendly to the European constitution. 

The true explanation, both of the sparseness of the popula- 
tion and the backwardness of the people in civilization, is found 
in the fact that the Malays are a race of pirates as were our own 
forefathers, and for centuries past they have not only been averse 
to the quiet ways of civilized life themselves, but have hovered 
around the coasts of their beautiful islands like so many armed 
blockaders, sealing up every harbor against the entrance of 
better and more peaceful people. The advent of the Euro- 
peans into the Archipelago did not put an end to the depreda- 
tions of these pirates, partly because at first the Europeans 
were little more than pirates themselves, and at a later period 
they did not care to follow the little prans of the pirates into 
regions where they had no interests at stake, and no hopes of 
opening up a profitable commerce. Only recently have de- 
termined and successful efforts been made to put down piracy 
throughout the Archipelago, and now for the first time this fair 
region is beginning to have a chance to take the place in the 
world to which its natural advantages entitle it. Added to the 
scourge of piracy on the coast has been the curse of inter- 
minable strife and misrule in the interior. Rival chiefs have 
been engaged in interminable tribal wars, and with their jeal- 
ousies and strife have stood in the way of civilization. Where- 
ever a stable government has been established, with assured 
protection to all races and all creeds, thither settlers have 
flocked in vast crowds, and have quickly demonstrated that 
these rich and beautiful islands only need the protection of 
a strong government to make them the homes of prosperous 
and mighty nations. At three points on the Peninsula, and on 
the little island of Singapore, the English have established set- 
tlements, the whole being under the authority of a colonial gov- 
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ernor with a legislative council. The result is, that within the 
limits of these four settlements there is already a settled and 
exceedingly prosperous population, numbering no less than 
four hundred to the square mile. In the adjacent Malay terri- 
tory, equally productive and equally attractive in its natural 
advantages, the population is estimated at but little more than 
nine to the square mile. The prosperity of Java under the 
firm but somewhat rough hand of the Dutch has already been 
referred to, and similar results are very rapidly developing 
themselves in Sarawak, where the nephew and successor of the 
famous Rajah Brooke is building up a strong and prosperous 
Malay state. 

If it were certain that the dark days of Malaysia are over, 
and a bright future assured to her, it would become at once 
a most interesting question to determine who and what the 
people are to be who shall possess this rich heritage. Those 
who know the Malays are not sanguine that asa race they 
will ever prove worthy of so magnificent an opportunity as 
would then be set before them, and it is perhaps want of faith 
in them, rather than want of appreciation of their island 
home, which leads many thoughtful persons to speak doubt- 
ingly of the future of the Archipelago. For the present the 
Malays are in possession, and in discussing the future of the 
islands their character becomes a leading and most important 
factor in the problem. : 

Not very many years ago our children were taught in their 
school geographies that the human race was divided into five 
great families, among whom the Malay and the American In- 
dian occupied the fourth and fifth places. The Chinaman was 
the typical Mongolian, and no affinity was suspected between 
him and the Malay. This system of classification was given 
up years ago, but ethnologists have been slow in assigning a 
new place to the Malay people. Tradition traces their origin 
back to a tribe that lived on the north coast of Sumatra, and 
migrated thence to the mainland near the site of Malacca, and 
it is generally admitted that the Malay language is spoken in 
greater purity there than in any other part of the Archipelago. 
Sut beyond this slight trace nothing else has been discovered 
about their origin, and very little is known of their history. 
They are scattered very widely, and speak many languages and 
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dialects, and different tribes are often mistaken for members of 
distinct races; but they are one as the American Indians, while 
differing as those differ in language and tribal peculiarities. The 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society at Singapore sells 
Scriptures in thirty-seven different languages, most of which are 
spoken on the islands of the Archipelago. While these numer- 
ous tribes and dialects are found scattered over the islands, the 
mass of the people may be separated into four great divisions: 
1. The typical Malays, who inhabit the Peninsula and the 
coast regions of Sumatra and Borneo; 2. The Javanese, who 
inhabit Java and parts of numerous adjacent islands; 3. The 
Bugis, who inhabit the larger portion of Celebes; and, 4. The 
Tagalas, who inhabit the Philippine Islands. These four 
divisions are often spoken of as so many different races, but 
they are all members of the same ethnic family, and they are 
themselves marked by lines of separation, more or less distinct, 
between varions subdivisions. ‘The Dyaks of Borneo, and 
other similar tribes, are often spoken of as aborigines, but 
they are thought by the best authorities to be but ancient 
branches of the common Malay family. There has heen more 
or less amalgamation with other races in some places, especially 
in the neighborhood of the Papuans on the east; and a few 
members of other, and probably more ancient, races, are found 
scattered among the Malay masses; but still the population may 
be correctly said to be distinctly Malay in its character in every 
island, and up the Peninsula as far as Tenasserim. 

Mr. Wallace is inclined to think, and his opinion is supported 
by very weighty reasons, that the Malays were originally China- 
men, with a later admixture of some foreign blood, and modified 
by a long residence in an isolated region. A striking, and indeed 
almost conclusive, evidence in support of this theory was found 
in the appearance of a party of Chinamen on one of the islands, 
who had adopted the Malay style of dress, and who in this cos- 
tume were so much like the real Malays that Mr. Wallace found 
some difficulty in distinguishing between the two. Future 
and more eareful research will probably show that the leading 
races in south-eastern Asia are all descended from the same 
original stock with the Chinese. 

It is not easy to write confidently of the Malay character. 
For centuries they have been represented as treacherous, vin- 
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dictive, and cruel, and not many apologists have come forward 
to speak in their favor. It is more than probable, however, 
that they are a much better people than the outer world has 
given them credit for. It is not to be expected that a people 
who have been known to the world chiefly as a race of pirates 
wil] be spoken of very highly; and it is easy to understand how 
their character has been painted in too black colors, As to 
their treachery, a gentleman in Singapore said to the writer, “ I 
have lived among them in their villages for months, having ny 
family with me, and I assure you I never felt safer in my life.” 
It may generally be taken for granted that indiscriminate 
denunciations of a whole people are exaggerated, if not ground- 
less; and it may be assumed at once that the Malays have not 
a monopoly of all the bad and base qualities which are claimed 
for them. At the same time, it may be freely admitted that 
they have furnished some grounds for the grievous accusations 
laid against them; but even when this is conceded it does not 
follow hopelessly that they are ine»pable of better things. 
Man is generally found poised midway between the character 
of a saint and that of a devil; and the presence of startling evil 
in a member of tlie race is no proof that the possibilities of the 
highest virtues do not co-exist with the evil. The Anglo-Saxon 
race has inherited enough treachery and cruelty to sink a dozen 
nations; and we are the last people to take up stones against 
tribes and nations which have never enjoyed a tithe of our 
advantages. It is more than probable that the Malays, un- 
der a settled government and controlled by a firm hand, will 
rapidly settle down into a quiet and peaceable people, and 
quickly forget the bloody practices by which, in darker days, they 
earned their evil reputation. In many regions they are even 
now as orderly and peaceable, if not as industrious, as the inof- 
fensive people of North India, who less than a generation ago 
went armed like so many assassins. 

Moral delinquencies, however, are not the only accusations 
laid to the charge of the Malays. They are averse to hard la- 
bor and industrious habits; are improvident and indolent in dis- 
position ; fond of cock-fighting and childish sports ; are inveter- 
ately addicted to gambling; and altogether seem to lack those 
qualities which are absolutely indispensable to a people who 
would rise in the scale of civilization to a place of respectability 
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among the great family of nations. It must be confessed that 
the Malay does not seem a very hopeful member of the indus- 
trial world; but it hardly becomes the descendants of the an- 
cient pirates of the north of Europe to pronounce a hasty judg- 
ment upon the modern pirates of the East. The Malays may 
not rise rapidly as a people, but they are clearly not destined 
to perish rapidly from the earth. The Javanese are increasing 
rapidly, and are advancing moderately in civilization ; and it is 
reasonable to expect that other sections of the common family 
may yet flourish in like manner. 

During recent years a new race-factor has been introduced 
into these islands, and one which is destined not cnly to be per- 
manent, but to exercise a most important influence upon the 
future of the country and the race. The Chinaman has made 
his advent in Malaysia, and has come to stay. He is the An- 
glo-Saxon of the tropics, and will push his way wherever land 
awaits cultivation or mines invite exploration. In the whole 
history of the human race there have been few more curious 
or more interesting episodes than the modern opening of the 
gates of China and the outpouring of her millions upon the 
rest of the world. They are overflowing, and will continue to 
overflow, East and South; and no hostile legislation, and no 
opposition, can permanently arrest their course. The world 
has much to fear, but more to hope, from their irruption. 
They are the men above all others who are to subdue the jun- 
gles of the tropics, and make the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. They will do for Malaysia what the present inhabitants 
cannot do, and what no other people can be expected to do. 
They do not seek these beautiful islands merely to earn wages, 
and after a brief ‘sojourn to return to their own land, but they 
make their homes in the new land to which they go, marry the 
daughters of the people, and identify themselves with all the 
interests of the country of their adoption. 

In both Singapore and Penang the Chinese already consti- 
tute a large majority of the population, and are beyond com- 
parison the richest and most prosperous part of the general 
community. In both cities the second and even third genera- 
tions of “ Straits-born,” that is, of Malaysia-born-Chinese, are 
found, and in both cities these are the leading people of the 
community. They cherish no dream of returning to the land 
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of their ancestors, and they not only take pride in the fact that 
they are British subjects, but speak with unaffected contempt of 
“those Chinamen,” as they designate the China-born portion of 
the community to which they belong. Owing to the religious 
prejudices of the Mohammedan Malays, very few of these Chi- 
nese settlers have married native wives; but in other parts of 
Malaysia intermarriages with the natives are very common, as 
is also the case in Borneo, to which country the Chinese are 
flocking in large numbers. Thus far, nearly all these settlers 
retain the peculiar costume of their race; but in other respects 
they imitate Europeans freely, and manifest a spirit of enter- 
prise which augurs well for their future progress. 

What is witnessed in these two cities will probably be re- 
peated, with modifications, all over the islands. The Chinese 
will penetrate every-where, will take the lead in every form of 
industrial enterprise; will become, in time, amalgamated with 
the present inhabitants; and thus there will gradually rise up 
a new people combining in their character the patient power 
of application of the Chinaman with the pride and courage of 
the Malay. In other words, a new race will ultimately, and at 
no distant day, appear upon the stage, and enter upon a career 
of progress worthy of the splendid heritage which God in his 
providence appears to be preparing for it. 

In discussing the probable future of these commingling races, 
the question of language naturally presents itself, and suggests 
some curious and interesting phenomena. The Malay language, 
as spoken in northern Sumatra, Malacea, and Singapore, is the 
lingua franca of the whole region from Java to the Philip- 
pines, and from Penang to the Moluccas. It is a very simple 
language, in an elementary stage of development, without any 
proper inflections, and with but a very limited literature; and 
yet it seems to possess a wonderful power of making other 
tongues give way before it. The Chinese born at Singapore 
use it as their mother tongue, and in that city the singular 
spectacle is witnessed of a congregation of Christian Chinamen 
meeting regularly to worship God in a tongue unknown to 
their ancestors. It is easily learned, and is every-where under- 
stood. It had been reduced to writing by the Mohammedans 
before the advent of the Europeans, the ordinary Persi-Arabic 
letters being used with slight modifications. A Romanized 
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alphabet has been introduced since the European era, and will 
no doubt be the character used by the people generally when 
they become a reading people. It is not to be supposed that 
all the other languages, particularly the Javanese and the Tagala, 
will be discarded quickly,and the Malay be adopted in their stead; 
but it is extremely probable the latter will prevail more and more 
as the people become Christianized and civilized, and that the 
less important dialects will disappear before it in a few gen- 
erations. In the meantime the Malay language itself will no 
doubt undergo great changes, and ere it becomes the common 
tongue of a hundred millions of people will probably assimi- 
late to itself many new elements of strength, and become a 
polished, and, possibly, even an elegant tongue. 

But, all speculation aside, it is an interesting and hopeful 
fact, interesting alike to the missionary, the merchant, the 
scientist, and the statesman, that such a language exists, and can 
be used as a common medium of intercourse through all the 
vast extent of the Malay Archipelago. It simplifies the task 
which Christianity and civilization alike have set before them, 
to enlighten and elevate a mighty people—it might almost be 
said one of the grand divisions of the globe. If this imperfect 
Malay tongue is not fitted to be all to the missionary of the 
present day that Greek was to Paul and his companions, it is 
nevertheless an invaluable aid to the evangelist who sets out 
upon voyages longer than any which Paul ever made, and 
among a people scattered over a sea nearly twice as large as the 
Mediterranean. 

From what has been already said it is sufficiently evident 
that the future prospects of Malaysia are dependent’ almost 
absolutely upon the existence of a strong and permanent gov- 
ernment throughout the islands. The people cannot rise in the 
scale of civilization without the protection of a civilized govern- 
ment, and it becomes a most important question then to deter- 
mine the probable political destiny of these so long neglected 
regions. 

It may as well be assumed at once that the political power 
which is to make their development possible must be 
European. It is useless, absolutely useless, to indulge in ab- 
stract theories about national independence, and the rights of 
uncivilized peoples. The stern and very distressing facts of 
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a ‘long and gloomy history assure us that such countries can 
never rise an inch in the social and political scale if left to 
themselves. Possibly these islands might struggle up in the 
course of a thousand years of bloody history to a better posi- 
tion, but it is just as possible, and more probable, that they 
might sink lower. Nor is it to be taken for granted so lightly 
that the nations of Europe have no right to interfere, and thrust 
their authority upon people who do not ask for it, and who, it 
is to be assuined, do not want it. If it is right to drive pirates 
from the high seas, it is right to repress their violence on the 
land as well. IEf slave-traders are to be hunted up and down 
every coast, surely they should be pursued on land in like 
manner; aud the necessity which justifies the naval cruiser in 
the one case will justify the military officer who conquers and 
rules in the other. Our beautiful globe belongs to the human 
race, and no part of it should be given over to perpetual bar- 
barism and violence. If the inhabitants of any Jand cannot 
maintain and protect a peaceful and orderly civilization, it be- 
comes the duty of the civilized nations most interested to step 
in and undertake the task for them. 

The providence of God is manifestly leading the nations of 
Europe to lay their strong hands upon all the barbarous re- 
gions of the globe, and by repressing violence and introducing 
order to render possible the speedy civilization of all races, 
and the evangelization of all the nations, kindreds, and tribes 
that sit in darkness. The nations which do the work may not 
be prompted by the highest or noblest motives—may not, in- 
deed, know the full meaning of what they are doing, or they 
may even in some cases aim to accomplish the very opposite of 
that which God designs—but none the less are they working ont 
his great purposes. The present eagerness—it might almost be 
called the present ecraze—on the part of the European powers 
to acquire territory in all parts of the uncivilized world may 
not be an evidence of the highest wisdom on the part of 
European statesmen, but it is certainly one of the signs of our 
stirring times; civilization and barbarism can no longer share 
our common earth between them. The whole vast continent 
of Africa will before many years be subject to Christian law, 
and the same destiny is beyond doubt in store for the great 
islands which beautify the wide expanse of the Eastern seas. 
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When the vast extent as well as the rich resources of these 
islands is considered, it cannet but excite surprise that they 
have been so long neglected, and that the early strife for their 
possession has so long given place to indifference and neglect 
on the part of all European nations, with the single and very 
notable exception of Holland. Three centuries ago all Europe 
was filled with the fame of these islands. Their rich spices, 
their luscious fruits, their birds of paradise, their gold and 
gems were found in every land, and for many years no richer 
East was known than that discovered by the early adventurers 
who first made their way into these unknown seas. The first 
to come were the Portuguese, who settled at Malacca as early 
as 1511, where they fixed the seat of what then bid fair to 
become a vast dependency of their empire. The Spaniards 
were the next to follow, and in 1565 they established them- 
selves at Manilla, in the Philippines. The first English expe- 
dition, under Drake, reached the islands in 1578, and the first 
Dutch arrival was in 1594. In those unhappy days all such 
adventurers were little better than so many pirates. Their re- 
spective countries might be at peace in Europe, but it mattered 
little to the desperate men who sought wealth and fame in 
these ends of the earth. They not only made war against one 
another, but robbed and plundered with impunity, and seemed 
as little as possible like the forerunners of the men who in later 
years were to teach the islanders the arts of civilization and 
peace. It would be a thankless task to try to give even a 
brief sketch of the many struggles which took place among 
these ancient rivals. Cities were taken and retaken; islands 
were ceded to one and then to another; change followed 
change, until after two and a half centuries Holland remains 
the rich possessor of an empire, Spain holds the Philippines, 
while England, as is her wont, keeps a firm hand upon the key 
position of the whole region. Portugal has retired altogether, 
and little trace of her former glory now remains. 

It is not generally known that the great East India Company 
was originally organized to trade, not with India, but with 
Malaysia, and but for an untoward event which took place at a 
critical moment the great Company might have worked out its 
destiny in another sphere than that of India. The early En- 
glish adventurers did not set foot in India for twenty-seven 
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years after their first arrival in Malaysia, and Bantam was the 
English head-quarters in the East until it was superseded by 
Madras in 1653. In those bitter days the Dutch and English 
were in a state of chronic feud, and vigorously opposed each 
other all through the East. It so happened that an English 
vessel, with a crew half English and half Japanese, was seized 
by the Dutch at Amboyna, and captain and crew were alike 
cruelly put to death. This happened in the year 1623; and 
although the vessel was small, and the officers and crew few in 
number, the tragedy made a profound impression, and to this 
day is uniformly spoken of in the East as the “massacre of 
Amboyna.” Its immediate effect, however, was such as no 
one could have anticipated. Dreading a similar fate the En- 
glish traders determined to turn toward India for a time, and in 
doing so quickly discovered a wider and richer field for their 
enterprise than that which they had found so perilous. From 
that day the English trade was diverted in the direction of 
India, and very soon the foundations began to be laid of the 
greatest empire which Asia has ever seen. But for this 
hideous little tragedy happening in one of the most remote 
corners of the earth, and turning aside the current of what was 
yet to become a mighty and irresistible stream, England might 
to-day have been the possessor of the Archipelago, while India 
would probably have been a French empire. 

The immense value of the Dutch East Indies to Holland is 
little known to the world at large, but is fully appreciated by 
the Dutch themselves. The amount of territory claimed by 
them is equal to the whole of Germany in area, and contains a 
population of 22,000,000. Among colonial possessions held 
by European powers it ranks second only to British India. Its 
trade with Holland is equal to half the trade of India with 
England, while its ample revenue suffices not only to maintain 
an efficient army and a vigorous government in the islands, but 
enriches Holland in a way and to an extent which is unknown 
in the relations of India with England. 

But while the suecess of the Dutch in administering the 
affairs of their Eastern possessions challenges our admiration, 
their policy has not escaped deserved censure, and even now, 
after many reforms, it is unworthy of so noble a people. The 
rigid monopoly so long held by the old East India Company, 
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but which the English people would not permanently tolerate, 
was assumed by the Dutch government itself, and in some of 
its features is retained to the present day. This monopoly was 
not merely commercial, but embraced the produce of the land 
as well, and was carried to such an extent that when the Dutch 
assumed a monopoly of the growth of nutmegs they deliber- 
ately cut down all the nutmeg-trees on the islands except 
those which grew in its own reserved lands. The price of tlie 
various kinds of field produce was fixed each year by authority, 
and the patient cultivators were obliged to sell to government 
not at the price which their products were worth, but at that 
which would enable their paternal rulers to realize a large 
profit in the general market. This system has been warmly 
defended, even by English writers, as admirably suited to the 
condition of the people at their present stage of civilization ; 
but a single glance will suffice to show that every such system 
must tend to foster abuses, while it will just as certainly repress 
enterprise and hinder all healthy progress. There has been 
a vigorous agitation in Holland upon the subject during recent 
years, and soine of the most odious features of the policy have 
been relaxed ; but even yet restrictions are laid upon settlers in 
those islands such as are unknown in British India, and such 
as would not be tolerated for a day if an attempt were made 
to enforce them. 

Another complaint made against the Dutch is, that they have 
been very slow in reducing wild and barbarous districts to order, 
and that they do not trouble themselves to extend civilization 
except in regions where civilization can be made profitable. 
Thus, while claiming the southern half of the island of Borneo, 
they have done little or nothing to open up that vast island to 
the world, or even to explore its interior. In the large island 
of Celebes they have similar claims which they feebly enforce, 
while in the western end of Sumatra they have been carrying 
on a desultory warfare with the Achinese for six or seven years 
past; a war, too, which unhappily is believed by most persons in 
the East to be as unjust as it has been unsuccessful. 

The Spaniards have succeeded in the Philippines about as 
well as, but certainly not much better than, they have done with 
Cuba. They know the value of their possession, and will hold 
it with a desperate grasp; but they are unfitted in every way 
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for any responsibility. Their rule is better than the devastation 
of pirates or the ravages of warring chieftains, but while they 
know how to make civilization possible they know neither how 
to root it in the soil nor to stimulate its growth. 

The British possessions in Malaysia are not large, but are im- 
portant and destined to expand widely at no distant day. Con- 
tent, and more than content, with India, English statesmen 
have, as a general rule, been averse to further acquisitions of 
territory in the East, and hence for many years no effort was 
made to gain a foothold in the south-east except so far as would 
enable England to command the Straits of Malacca, which was 
the pathway to China and the Pacific. For this purpose Pe- 
nang, Malacca, and Singapore answered sufticiently well, and for 
years it seemed improbable that England would ever. make any 
serious attempt to gain possession of any of the islands in the 
Archipelago. She had once held Java, but had given it back 
to Holland; had held a part of Sumatra, and had ceded it to the 
same power; had held the Philippines, and had given them 
back to Spain; and there seemed no reason to expect that she 
would ever again appear upon the scene as a claimant of Malay- 
sian territory. 

That, however, which national policy refused to do private 
enterprise has successfully accomplished. The story of Sir 
James Brooke, more familiarly known in the East as Rajah 
Brooke, and his adventures at Sarawak, in north-western Borneo, 
will always take a leading place in the history of Malaysia. 
Never since the days of William Penn has any European ae- 
complished a nobler task in bringing a vigorous European civ- 
ilization in contact with barbarism, and in substituting public 
order and safety for anarchy and outrage, without at the same 
time permitting the blight of European vice to destroy the 
people who were subjects of the change. Without violence or 
fraud, and with the free consent of his future subjects, he as- 
sumed the sovereignty of a large territory, established a stable 
government, put down piracy, introduced an excellent code of 
laws, and opened up a new career to all classes of the popula- 
tion. lis nephew sueceeded to the throne at his death, and is 
successfully’ carrying on the government, and extending the 
boundaries of the new State. 


Another important step, fraught with. the most. momentous 
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possibilities, was taken a few years ago by the formal incor- 
poration of the North Borneo Trading Company. This vigor- 
ous company not only carries on trade, but holds territory, 
collects public revenue, and administers affairs, very much after 
the same manner as the old East India Company was wont to 
do, and its career thus far has been highly prosperous. Chinese 
and other settlers are flocking to the newly opened territory, 
and the settlement is already recognized as one of the most 
important points in the Archipelago. Its future can be pre- 
dicted almost with certainty. It will acquire more territory, 
advance inland, as well as lengthen its coast line, and in con- 
nection with the protected state of Sarawak eventually make 
the English the controlling political power of Borneo. 

In the Malay Peninsula the early extension of English in- 
fluence, if not of direct English rule, may be regarded as fully 
assured. No other European power will compete for the pos- 
session of this region, or would be allowed to seize any part of 
it if disposed to do so. Whether by annexation, or by the 
policy of making native states “ protected” territory, the whole 
region will probably be brought under direct English influence, 
and, in such a ease, will at once enter upon a career of rapid 
and steady prosperity. It is the inevitable result of every con- 
tact of European civilization with any form of barbarism or 
low civilization that the lower and weaker gives way before 
the higher and stronger, and sooner or later submits to its 
authority. The only way to prevent this result is to keep the 
two systems from close contact. The English have already 
gained a foothold at several points on the Peninsula, and it will 
be nearly impossible for them long to maintain their present 
position without being compelled to advance still farther. 

But, questions of territory aside, the possession of the Straits 
of Malacca, and the rise of the great city of Singapore at the 
point which is unquestionably the key to the whole vast region, 
give the English a position which never can be second to that 
held by any other power in Malaysia. Batavia is nearly four 
times as large as Singapore, but to the world at large the 
smaller city is by far the more important of the two. Manilla 
is more than twice as large, but in commercial and political 
importance falls far behind Singapore. The beautiful and 
thriving city which sits embowered among her gardens at the 
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furthest point of Asia has one of the finest positions in the 
world, and must always be the great commercial emporium, 
not of an island merely, but of all the islands in those Eastern 
seas. Whatever political changes may occur in the future, this 
city and the Peninsula behind it will remain in English hands, 
and from this great center will go out the most powerful in- 
fluences, commercial, religious, and social, which will be felt 
ainong all the people who speak the Malay tongue. 

Before dismissing tle question of the political future of 
these islands, it may be well enough to notice briefly the recent 
entrance of Germany upon this part of the world’s wide stage. 
A few months ago the Eastern world was surprised, if not 
startled, and the Australians intensely exasperated, by the an- 
nouncement that the German government had annexed a large 
portion of New Guinea, together with some large and impor- 
tant islands in the eastern part of the Archipelago. Nothing 
could have been more unexpected than such an announcement 
as this; and so contrary ‘was it to all the precedents and tradi- 
tions of German policy that for a time many well-informed 
persons refused to believe the story. In a very short time, 
however, all doubt was dispelled, and the world learned that 
the great Bismarck had, in the midst of all the vast interests 
of European politics, found time to turn his attention in the 
direction of these rich islands, and had committed the empire 
to the policy which England and Holland had so long found 
both politically and commercially profitable. Whatever the 
great German statesman does is sure to attract the attention of 
all the world; and hence it is not to be wondered at that this 
most unexpected move has created an endless amount of spee- 
ulation and discussion. Not a few have been quick to predict 
an utter failure to this attempt at what they are pleased to eall 
colonization, while many others express surprise that this re- 
mote and barbarous region should have been selected for a new 
experiment of this kind. It is not probable, however, that any 
serious attempt will be made to plant colonies on these far-off 
tropical shores, ill-adapted as they are to European colonists ; 
and it is quite possible that the far-seeing Bismarck had other 
thoughts in his mind when he determined to assume a share in 
the work of civilizing these islands. If, as is generally be- 
lieved, he accepts the political doctrine that the union of Hol- 
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land with Germany is merely a question of time, and if, as is 
quite possible, he regards this union as probably a not very 
distant contingency, it may be that he is only beginning to 
adapt his policy to the theory that Germany will soon have a 
vast interest in the Malay Archipelago, and that what is now 
Hollandish India will soon become German India. 

Such a thought is startling enough, but as yet it is only a 
thought. The Eastern dreams of European statesmen have 
been disappointed too often to make it worth while to devote 
much attention to the plans of even Prince Bismarck. Should, 
however, such a contingency ever occur, the change would very 
possibly be for the better. Whatever the Dutch may be in 
their own land, abroad they are less liberal than the Germans, 
and it is by no means certain that any valuable interest would 
suffer in consequence of the change. 

As a field for missionary enterprise Malaysia offers many 
attractions, and its importance must increase very rapidly in 
the future. An impression has gone out into all the Protestant 
world that this is a barren field, and that the Malay people are 
peculiarly inaccessible to the Christian missionary, but it does 
not appear that this impression is by any means well founded. 
The Mohammedan Malays, like all Mohammedans, are actively 
opposed to the spread of Christianity, but not more so than in 
North India. It must be remembered, however, that the in- 
habitants of the islands are not all Mohammedans; and the more 
primitive tribes, often called aborigines, are much more ready 
to receive the Gospel than the Hindas. 

Among the Mohammedans, too, are found, as in Bengal, 
many nominal adherents who are not very firmly grounded in 
the faith of Islam, and who are not specially averse to Chris- 
tianity. It is estimated that there are at present two hundred 
and fifty thousand nominal Protestant Christians in the islands. 
Nearly all of these are found within the limits of Netherlands 
India, and it is alleged that the Dutch government has used 
more than indirect influences in inducing its Malay subjects to 
embrace Christianity. This may be so; but even if the truth 
of the charge is conceded it only demonstrates the striking fact 
that the people are not obstinately or blindly attached to any 
false system of religion. 

As might have been expected, the Dutch have been the chief 
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workers in this great field, although the Germans and a few 
English and other missionaries have had a share in the work. 
teports as to the religious value of the change effected among 
the people differ widely, but it is probably true that in many 
places the type of Christianity introduced among the people 
has not been the purest, and where official influence has been 
brought to bear the conversions effected may very probably 
not have been genuine. If we may judge by what was accoin- 
plished in Ceylon, when that island was in the possession of the 
Dutch, we may well regard the state of the Christians in Ma- 
laysia with no little misgiving. In Ceylon the withdrawal of 
the Dutch was the signal for a widespread apostasy to Bud- 
dhism, if such a term as apostasy can be applied to men who 
had never been more than nominal Christians. It must not 
be assumed, however, that the Christians in Dutch India are 
all of this insincere character. In many places they bear a 
fairly good character, and give good promise for the future. 
They very possibly share the infirmities of all large bodies of 
recent converts from non-Christian faiths, but it does not ap- 
pear that they are less hopeful than other Oriental converts 
placed in similar circumstances. 

Whatever the outcome of existing missionary agencies 
may be, it is evident at a glance that English and American 
Christians must, sooner or later, enter this wide field and as- 
sume a due share of the great work to be done. Malaysia can 
no more be left to one little European nation than Japan, or 
even China or India. The tiny little islands of the Pacific 
have been sought out by the great missionary societies of 
England and America, while these magnificent islands have 
been neglected. In all Malaysia proper there is only one 
American missionary, and he entered the field within the 
past two years. The London Missionary Society once occupied 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore; but while doing so China 
was the objective point of its missionaries, and when the 
treaty ports on the Chinese coast were opened the missionaries 
all moved up into China. The English Baptists made several 
attempts in former years to gain a foothold in Java and Suma- 
tra, but were ultimately obliged to abandon the field. The 
American Board also attempted to plant missions in Borneo, 
but after a long series of discouragements its missionaries were 
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withdrawn. The most serious obstacle met with by all these 
societies was the hostility of the Dutch government. The early 
policy of the British East India Company, under which all mis- 
sionary efforts were opposed, was also adopted by the Dutch, 
und even when direct opposition was relaxed in the case of 
Dutch missionaries it was continued against all other comers. 

There is no longer, however, any necessity for coming into 
collision with the Dutch authorities. A vast field is open to 
all missionary comers, with Singapore, Penang, and Malacca as 
central stations. In this region the Malay language is spoken 
in its greatest purity, and from these cities native evangelists 
can be sent out in all directions. If it is desired to move on at 
once into the regions beyond, a wide field is open in Sarawak 
and northern Borneo; but a wiser policy would be to begin at 
the open door-way which Singapore affords, and, first of all, 
organize and drill the forees with which future advances shall 
be made. Beyond all doubt Singapore is one of the most 
important key positions in all the East, and the Church which 
occupies this place in force must, in the nature of the case, exert a 
powerful influence throughout the whole Malaysian region. The 
city of Penang, built on a beautiful little island on the western 
coast of the Peninsula, is within what military men would call 
“easy touch” of the Malay States on the mainland, and also 
of Siam. At this point the Roman Catholics maintain a pow- 
erful force, consisting of thirty-seven men and a whole host 
of nuns, and here they train native priests for work, not only in 
Malaysia, but also in their mission fields in Siam. The practical 
wisdom and foresight of the Roman Catholics on this coast, as 
elsewhere, contrasts strangely with the desultory and badly 
organized operations of Protestant missionary societies. Even 
though their wisdom may have a large admixture of the spirit 
which governs the children of this world, it is none the less 
worthy of imitation by those who use purer methods and elimi- 
nate its bad elements. At these very points, where Romanism 
rallies its forces and plans its coming campaigns, a Protestant 
work should be established on a broad basis, and plans formed 
worthy of so vast a work as the conversion of Malaysia, with 
its coming millions, to Christ. 

To the Rev. W. F. Oldham, of the South India Conference, 
belongs the honor of being the first Methodist missionary to 
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unfurl the banner of his Church and his King in this land of 
missionary promise. Born and brought up in India, he was 
converted to God and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the preaching of the Rev. D. O. Fox, about 
eight years ago. A few years later he went to America, where 
he was afterward joined by his devoted wife, and both of them 
pursued a thorough course of training with a view to future 
service in India. Mr. Oldham achieved honorable distinction 
as a student, and, having completed a full university course, 
he returned to India at the close of 1884. He landed at Bom- 
bay to meet the astounding intelligence that he had been chosen 
to lay the first foundation stones of the future Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Malaysia. He was startled, but not disheart- 
ened, and began at once, with the cheerful consent of his heroic 
wife, to prepare for his unexpected work. 

A small beginning has been made, and the first foundation 
stones are in position. A Methodist Episcopal Church has 
been organized at Singapore, and the missionary is making 
rapid progress in the study of Malay, while, at the same time, 
giving attention to the English-speaking Chinese. At a point 
far up the Peninsula a member of the Rangoon Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is employed as a teacher by the Siamese govern- 
ment, and has gathered a little company of Chinese Christians 
around him. He is not able to speak either Malay or Chinese, 
but by the help of his wife, who speaks the former language, he 
is able to hold the little flock together, and, if nothing more, his 
success affords an indication of what might be done under better 
conditions. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church should occupy this promis- 
ing field at once, and occupy it in force. It cannot perma- 
nently be attached to the South India Conference, or to any 
Conference in India. The field is distinct, and needs its own 
equipment. Another man, and at least two unmarried women, 
should be sent to Singapore, and perhaps an equal force stationed 
at Penang. Then year by year the work can be extended as 
providential indications may lead, and thus in a short time we 
may have a mission in Malaysia worthy alike of so magnificent 
a field and of so powerful a Church as that which is now repre- 
sented by the two faithful but lonely workers at Singapore. 
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Art. II.— WESLEY’S VARIATIONS IN BELIEF, AND 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SAME ON METHODISM. 
Since the apostle Paul ascended to heaven there has not 
arisen in Christendom a man more abundant in labor, or of 
more extended and abiding influence, than John Wesley. 
Sixty-five years of almost incessant toil in the Christian 
ministry, in which time it is estimated he preached not less 
than forty thousand sermons, and compiled, revised, or wrote 
and published three hundred distinct volumes—in science, liter- 
ature, and theology—make up a life-work probably unparalleled 
in the history of the Church. That for which Methodism, 
both in its separate organization and its prevailing influence in 
the Christianity of the age, is mostly indebted to its founder is 
such an evergrowing monument to the versatile genius, the pa- 
tient research, the wisely applied learning, the power of leader- 
ship, and the personal devotion of Wesley as is found erected 

to the memory of but few other men of modern history. 

The personal belief of one occupying a position so promi- 
nent before the world—a belief known by its fruits in the 
productions of pulpit and pen—must be both conspicuous and 
influential. But Wesley’s relation to Methodism, including, as 
it does, a distinct system of doctrine and a well-defined form 
of Christian experience, was such that any changes of personal 
beliefs, it would naturally be supposed, would be shadowed 
forth in after years by the Church bearing his name. It is, 
however, one of the anomalies of history that one so credu- 
lous as was John Wesley, so free from invincible prejudice in 
his search for truth, so inquisitive for facts of experience, so 
susceptible to the influence of sound logic, wherever met with 
—that one so versatile in belief, however well established he 
became in the end—should be the acknowledged founder of a 
Church that, in extending into all the lands of Christendom, 
has preserved its doctrinal positions without any extended 
schism or radieal change. The founder of the Church varied 
largely in his belief respecting both the distinctive doctrines 
and the sectarian peculiarities of the Church he founded ; the 
Church itself, for more than a century, has been historically 
uniform in her beliefs, and in their doctrinal statements. 
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Recently there has been engraved, and put in print, a tree 
representative of Methodism in England. Upon that tree are 
more than a score of different branches, representing as many 
Church organizations having the common name of Methodist, 
Only two or three of these branches represent essential varia. 
tions in doctrine. In this country there have been schisins- 
more or less extensive, in the Church, and separations from it, 
but none of these have been notably on the ground of changed 
doctrinal belief. We must look elsewhere than in the formal 
division in or secession from the Church for the influence of 
the changed belief of its founder. 

The changes of personal belief in Wesley were radical, and 
they had reference to what is essential to Methodism. Briefly 
they may be outlined as follows: Wesley began his public 
ministry an extreme legalist—a legalist so extreme in belief 
that for twelve years he sought to be saved by works; declar- 
ing that his first object in surrendering academic -honors and 
prospects at the university at Oxford, in declining to be his 
father’s successor at the Epworth Rectory, and in coming to the 
wilderness of North America to spend, perhaps, his life among 
the Indians, was to save his own soul. He closed that public 
ministry with such a declaration of belief in the doctrine of 
salvation by grace alone as has challenged the admiration of 
the world ever since. Among his last utterances—with the 
record of sixty-five years of unexampled fidelity in service 
behind him—was this: “I the chief of sinners am, but Jesus 
died for me.” Then, as to his Christian experience resulting 
from the faith he had at the time, from that wilderness state 
of experience while yet a minister of the Church of England— 
so unsatisfactory that after twelve years of zealous labor and of 
suffering persecution he declared he was not converted and had 
not been, was not a Christian and had not been—he passed over 
in his belief so definitely to the experience and declaration of 
the condition of entire sanctification that he has set forth, 
both by teaching and example, the New Testament doctrine of 
Christian perfection in a way to meet the approval of Chris- 
tendom. Thus, having been in the beginning an extreme High 
Churchman, believing stanchly in the doctrine of apostolic suc- 
cession, in the three divinely ordained orders in the Christian 
ministry, in baptismal regeneration, in the salvation of baptized 
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infants only, having such a belief in the efficacy of fasts and 
the observance of days as led him to observe two days in the 
week for fasting, and both Saturday and Sunday as holy days, 
and many other things which one of his biographers has 
called “ popish nonsense,” he became in the end the founder 
of the most eatholie Church in the world, detined by himself 
to be “a company of believers having the form of godliness 
and seeking the power thereof,” the door of entrance to which 
is as broad as that into the kingdom of God on earth; namely, 
“a desire to flee from the wrath to come and to be saved from 
sin.” Through all the changes that lie naturally between these 
extreme points of belief did John Wesley pass in his more 
than threescore years of public ministry. The faithful record of 
these changes may be, found in the unrestrained declarations of 
his faith at the different eras of his life. 

The immediate influence of Wesley’s belief, and that-of any 
essential change that may have taken place therein, we would 
expect to be made apparent in his own experience and minis- 
try, so far as they are matters of record, and the permanent 
influence of the same to be manifest in his printed works, It 
is not, however, the object of this paper to trace out the in- 
fluence of changed forms of belief either in his personal expe- 
rience or in the writings which he has left the Church, only so 
far as that influence is apparent in the Methodisin of the pres- 
ent time. And an inquiry as to the influence of that belief 
on the Church of to-day would have comparatively little inter- 
est to us, were it not for the somewhat singular fact that the 
writings of Wesley, that are the recognized standards in Meth- 
odist theology, were the productions of his pen in these differ- 
ent stages of belief; and what is so often called “ Wesleyan 
authority ” is authority gotten by different individuals from 
his utterances and practices while passing through these differ-, 
ent stages of Christian experience, each one selecting his 
‘ Wesley says’ according to the particular sentiment he wishes 
to sustain or the doctrine he desires to prove. 

For illustration, we have in the writings of Wesley, which 
are among the acknowledged standards in Methodist theology, 
the subject of conversion, or the becoming a Christian, pre- 
sented in different phases, from four distinct stand-points of 
observation; points of view differing according to Wesley’s per- 
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sonal belief at the time. Thus for twelve years, as an ordained 
minister of the Church of England, Wesley preached, and went 
on a mission to the Indians of North America, while yet he 
was in such a state of questionable religious experience that he 
himself affirmed he was not converted—that he had not sav- 
ing faith in God. His words are: 

I went to America to convert the Indians; but O, who shall 


convert me? . . . Alienated as I am from the life of God, I am 
a child of wrath, an heir of hell. 


True, in after years he looked more hopefully, and, doubtless, 
with better vision, on this stage of his experience, thinking that 
even then he had the faith of a servant, though not of a “child 
of God.” During these years he was most zealous in seeking 
and teaching “salvation by the deeds of the law.” At this 
time and in this state of mind he preached two sermons on thie 
subject of conversion—one on “ The One Thing Needful,” the 
other on “ The Circumcision of the Heart.” These are among 
Wesley’s printed sermons—standards in Methodist theology, 
containing clear expositions of the theory of conversion. In 
these sermons the much-needed emphasis is laid on the neces- 
sity of being converted, but they are filled with the preaching 
of John the Baptist, “ Bring forth therefore fruits meet for 
repentance.” 

These twelve years of spiritual bondage, and of ardent zeal 
in the defense of the traditions of the fathers, were ended by 
what Wesley terms, and what his biographers generally term, 
his conversion, while under the ministry, and through the 
influence, of certain pious Moravians. The genuineness of the 
work of grace then wrought in him he never afterward called 
in question. The effect of it was manifest in a changed faith and 
practice. Ile had until then preached salvation by works, and 
lived in the hope of—by the means used—attaining thereunto. 
He now preached the extreme Lutheran doctrine of ‘ salva- 
tion by faith alone,” a doctrine which, whenever preached 
without its appropriate and needed ‘safeguards, leads to Anti- 
nomianism or Phariseeism. Under this cloud of Moravian doc- 
trine and influence, which was to him like the clond of the 
Exodus, that at the passage of the Red Sea, went between the 
Israelites and their enemies, having its bright side and its dark 
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side—its bright side of clear, joyous experience, and its dark side 
of error and fanaticism—Wesley lived and taught for two or 
more years, being a member of their society in London, and 
visiting and spending several weeks with the larger parent 
society in Germany. During this period, while in Christian 
fellowship with the Moravians, Wesley preached two ser- 
mons on conversion—one entitled “Salvation by Faith,” the 
other, “On God’s Free Grace.’ Much evangelical truth— 
truth in which the general Church glories—adorns these ser- 
mons; but the careful reader will not fail to observe the shad- 
ing of that mingled cloud of Moravian belief and error that 
now darkened rather than illumined his mind. 

This cloud was soon to pass away. The inconsistencies of 
practice into which the too little guarded sentiments of the 
Moravians led, and the manifest practical errors which crept 
into a common belief among them, caused Wesley to with- 
draw from fellowship with their society, and furnished the 
occasion for him to re-examine the doctrines he had taught 
while in that Chureh communion. This examination con- 


vineed him—as like examination had convinced many before 
and has convinced more since—that the doctrine of “ justifi- 


cation by faith alone” carries with it great liability to mislead, 


and may, in the end, “lead to bewilder and dazzle to blind.” 
The corrective of the errors into which some had fallen, by 
wresting the Scripture doctrine of “salvation by faith” to 
their injury, Wesley found in an attempt to harmonize the 
two Scriptural, but apparently conflicting, doctrines of justifi- 
cation by faith and justification by works. As a result of this 
“searching the Scriptures to see if these things be so,” he 
brought into his personal belief —and thence it passed into 
Methodist theology—that larger and now generally accepted 
doctrine of justification, which is God justifying the ungodly 
through faith alone and the believer through faith shown by 
works. From that time ever onward the sible doctrine of 
“justification by faith,’ with its appropriate safeguard, the 
necessity of works, has furnished the ground from which 
Methodism, for more than a century, has preached the salva- 
tion of men. 

Wesley had not yet done with the doctrine of conversion, 
Added years of experience, enlarged observation of society, 
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and a more thorough knowledge of human nature, showed 
him the necessity of harmonizing the doctrine of conversion 
with the acknowledged facts of human experience. At the 
same time, the errors into which not the Moravians alone, but 
many of his own society, had fallen, convinced him of the im- 
portance of more fully defining what it was to be a Christian, 
and what was the work of grace wrought in conversion. 
This was the occasion of preaching and publishing those ser- 
mons that define so clearly, and describe with such fidelity, 
the work of grace wrought in conversion, and the spiritual 
state of the believer in Christ. To this period belong that 
sermon, published in 1741, which has been the subject of such 
long-continued controversy and severe animadversion, entitled 
“Christian Perfection,’ and that equally historic sermon, 
preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the university, Aug. 24, 
1744, entitled “Scriptural Christianity,” which, because of its 
fidelity to truth, closed forever the door of that venérable pul- 
pit against him. The former of these sermons is only remotely 
connected with the Methodist doctrine of entire sanctification, 
but is, what the state of affairs in Wesley’s societies called for, 
a formal and definite description of the work of conversion, 
under the two heads, (1) In what sense Christians ave not, 
and (2) In what sense they are, perfect. In the sermon before 
the university, scriptural Christianity is so clearly delineated 
as to appear equally removed from the stately formalism and 
practiced immoralities of the ritualistic Church of England 
and the fanatical sentiments and unwarranted indulgences of 
some in the Wesleyan societies who were yet in the shadows 
of Moravian belief. These sermons, and other productions of 
Wesley published at that time, add another and distinct feat- 
ure to the subject of conversion as it is presented in his writ- 
ings, and furnish one more stand-point from which, more often 
and more suecessfully than any other, this saving doctrine is 
preached to the world. 

Thus are there four clearly defined phases of conversion pre- 
sented to the world by Wesley—phases differing one from the 
other according to his personal faith in the different periods 
of his life. For twelve years a-seeker of salvation by works, 
living in the diligent practice of the most austere rites and 
ceremonies, he preached the necessity of conversion whereunto 
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he only hoped to attain. Three years struggling in the meshes 
of Moravian fanaticism, with an experience of the grace he 
vainly sought while under the law, he preached conversion as 
a “justification by faith alone;” a doctrine which, whenever 
and wherever preached, is ever liable to be as good seed falling 
on unsubdued soil, of which this is recorded: “ Some fell upon 
stony places, where they had not much earth; and forthwith 
they sprung up, because they had no deepness of earth. And 
when the sun was up they were scorched; and because they 
had no root they withered away.” Separation from fellowship 
with the German brethren, and a more careful examination of 
the fundamental tenets of that sect, led Wesley to a different 
method of preaching justification, namely, not an equivalent 
of conversion only, but a part of Christian experience every- 
where, to be obtained by the ungodly through faith alone; to 
be retained by the believer only by faith and works combined. 
Thus did Wesley, in the better style of his teaching, as does 
the Methodist theology of to-day, extend the fact of justifica- 
tion over the entire field of Christian experience, holding that 
the believer in Christ, at every stage of advancement, is “ freely 
justified” by the blood, and conversion is initiation into that 
state. This “added element” of justification in the personal 
faith of Wesley resulted in a fuller definition and more satisfac- 
tory statement of the work of grace wrought in conversion than 
he had before given in his writings. It was, however, only 
when the teaching of Wesley and his preachers came to be 
recognized as a doctrinal system that the prominence due was 
given to this last and most satisfactory view of conversion. 

The influence of the variations in the faith of the father of 
Methodism, already indicated, is seen in the fact that to these four 
distinct phases of conversion correspond the four leading meth- 
ods by which, with efficiency and success varying according to the 
method adopted, this evangelical doctrine has been preached in 
Methodist pulpits from the beginning, The necessity of conver- 
sion, which is the first view of this work of grace presented to one 
under the law,and to the conviction of which every one who seeks 
salvation by the deeds of the law will sooner or later be brought, 
has been, and still is, too much neglected in the teaching of the 
Christian pulpit. But the preaching of that phase of conver- 
sion alone will be found to be like the ministry of John the 
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Baptist, only the forerunner of the coming of the Messiah, or 
like the law itself, “a scliool-master to bring us to Christ.” The 
preaching of conversion as justification by faith alone, though 
a welcome doctrine, and, like the seed on stony ground, “re- 
ceived gladly,” and producing often an experience sought in 
vain by works without faith, will be found generally to have 
been accompanied with or followed by some form of fanatical 
belief as fatal to Christian character as the thorns in the parable : 
springing up with the seed sown, they were not “fatal.” “ Let 
them grow together tothe harvest.” Too often such preaching 
has resulted, as it did in the time of Wesley, in a divorce of right 
living from professed conversion, whereas the preaching of that 
broader justification, which is a part of and inseparable from 
personal religion, unites, as mutually necessary, piety or right 
living and religion, i in illustration of the declaration of Holy 
Scripture, “ The just”—not the unjust—* shall live by faith.” 
It is, however, when this doctrine is preached, harmonizing 
with the general “analogy of faith,” as only the door, and 
the only door, into the kingdom of God on earth—as only the 
beginning, and the only beginning, of the Christian life—that 
it becomes most effectually the power of God unto salvation. 
Equally varied, and nore pronounced at different periods in 
his life, was Wesley’s personal belief respecting the doctrine 
of Christian perfection, or entire sanctification. While yet at 
Oxford, and a member of the “ Holy Club,” he became a close 
student and an ardent admirer of such books on devotion as 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s Zmitation of Christ, Bishop Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Dying, William Law’s Christian Perfection, and 
Serious Call toa Holy Life. These books had a directly forma- 
tive influence upon his religious life and creed. Of the books 


of Mr. Law, he says: 


I was convinced by them more than ever of the impossibility 
of being half a Christian, and determined to be all devoted to 
God; to give him all my soul, my body, and my substance. 


His theory of Bible holiness at this time, as set forth in his 
Journal and in his written and published Sermons, especially 
that on “The Cireumcision of the Heart” and that on “Sal- 
vation by Faith,” was essentially the same as that taught in 
Scripture, and which has been transmitted to the doctrinal sys- 
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tem of the Methodist Churches, with the omission, however, 
of all definite statement of the faith and practice necessary to 
its attainment. Many of the clear and forcible utterances of 
Wesley at this time may be found in the standard works of the 
Church of to-day. But his belief, as a practical form of faith, 
was radically defective. Christian perfection with him was 
little more than a vision of the imagination, a high and holy 
estate ultimately to be reached by all believers, but not attaina- 
ble in this life, or at most not until death. Seldom, and then 
guardedly, did he give expression to these views; but that he 
entertained them there can be no doubt. 

In a sermon on “The Trouble and Rest of Good Men,” 
preached in Oxford, on September 21, 1735, only one month 
before he sailed for North America to preach salvation to the 
heathen, he says: 

As perfect holiness is not to be found on earth, so neither is 
perfect happiness. Some remains of our disease will ever be felt, 
and some physic will be necessary to heal it. Therefore we must 
be more or less subject to the pain of cure, as well as the pain 
of sickness, Who, then, will “deliver us from the body of this 
death?” Death will deliver us. Death will set those free in a 
moment who “ were all their life-time subject to bondage.” Death 
shall destroy at once the whole body of sin, and therewith its 
companion, pain. .. . In the moment wherein men shake off the 
flesh, they are delivered not only from the trouble of the wicked, 
not only from pain and sickness, from folly and infirmity, but, 
also, from all sin. <A deliverance this in the sight of which all 
the rest vanish away. This is the triumphal song which every 
one heareth when he enters the gates of paradise: “Thou, being 
dead, sinneth no more, Sin has no more dominion over thee.” 


This is essentially the extreme Calvinistic view of Bible 
holiness ; namely, that death will accomplish for the believer, in 
the destruction of sin, what the blood of Christ failed to do 
in this life. 

To this remarkable sermon, the first Wesley committed to 
the press, the American publishers of his “ Works” call special 
attention, because of its un-Methodistie sentiments. They say: 


The reader will observe that while the sermon displays great 
seriousness and zeal it exhibits a very inadequate view of Chris- 
tianity. The preacher attributes the sanctification of human nat- 
ure, in a great measure, to personal sufferings; assumes that the 
body is the seat of moral evil; and that sin exists in the best of 
Christians till they obtain deliverance by the hand of death. 
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With what ability and success he afterward opposed these un- 
evangelical principles, and taught the doctrine of present salvation 
from all sin by faith in Jesus Christ, is well known to all who are 
conversant with his works, and especially with his Journal and. 
Sermons, 

Yet, so far as appears from his earlier writings, or any 
recorded utterance of his, this was his belief during the first 
twelve years of his ministry as a priest of the Church of 
England. This faith bore its legitimate fruits, first in what 
was to him an entirely unsatisfactory personal experience, and, 
then in a ministry comparatively barren of results, whether in 
the university town of Oxford or in the wilds of North, 
America. 

Fortunately for Wesley and for the general Church, with, 
the passing away of the years of his spiritual bondage passed 
away also this greatly encumbered faith touching one of the- 
fundamental doctrines of Methodism. That work of grace 
which he called, and which his biographers ssenerally ‘call, his 
conversion, whatever the Church of to-day may eall it, wrought 
a great change in his personal experience and practical belief. 
Yet, however great that change, it left the founder of Meth- 
odism with a faith radically un-Methodistic. It was un-Method- 
istic in three particulars. 

1. So far had Wesley come to adopt the mystical doctrines of 
the ‘German brethren” respecting the perfected work of grace 
in all Christians—so great a change had been wrought in his own 
conversion, and, as he apprehended, was wrought in the con- 
version of others, excluding, as the Moravians taught, all de- 
grees of a believer's faith—he lost sight of, and thus failed to 
maintain, a distinction, of which the Church is now so jealous, 
between the work of God in conversion and in entire sanctifica- 
tion. In the preserved writings of Wesley belonging to this 
period will be found descriptions of the common Christian 
state that experience and observation show belong only to 
those in whom the love of God is perfected. In giving an 
account of his Societies in 1739, he says: 

A Methodist is one who loves the Lord his.God with all his 
heart, and with all his soul, and with all his mind, and with all 
his strength. He rejoices evermore, prays without ceasing, and 
in every thing gives thanks. His heart is full of love to all man- 
kind, and is purified from envy, malice, wrath, and every unkind 
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or malign affection. Ile keeps not only some or most of God’s 
commandments, but all, from the least to the greatest. 


’ These words are strikingly similar to those he subsequently 
used, and which the Church has continued to use to this day, 
to describe one who has become wholly sanctified to God. 

Here is found the most satisfactory explanation that can be 
given of those conflicting statements he makes in regard to his 
conversion. On that memorable May 24, 1738, he says: 

I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation ; and an assurance was given me that 
he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death. 


On January 4, 1739, seven months after his conversion, 
he says: 


My friends affirm I am mad, because I said I was not a Chris- 
tian a year ago. I affirm I am not a Christian now. That 1 am 
not a Christian at this day I as assuredly know as that Jesus is 
the Christ. . 4. Though I have constantly used all the means of 
grace for twenty years, I am not a Christian. 


A few weeks before this entry in his Journal he writes: 
I trust I am accepted in the Beloved ; I trust the*handwriting 


that was against me is blotted out, and that I am reconciled to 
God through his Son. 


“This,” says one of his biographers, “is exceedingly puz- 
zling.” Of his experience respecting the witness of the Spirit, 
there is like confusion in the record. This witness of the 
Spirit he afterward defined to be 


An inward impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God 
directly witnesses to my spirit that I am a child of God; that 
Jesus Christ hath loved me, and given himself for me, and that 
all my sins are blotted out, and I, even I, am reconciled to God. — 


This he at that time confounded with the seal of the Spirit, 
of which he thus writes: 


The seal of the Spirit, the love of God shed abroad in my 
heart, and producing j joy in the Holy Ghost—joy which no man 
taketh away, joy unspeakable and full of 5 ae witness of 
the Spirit I ‘have not, but I wait patiently for it. . I believe 
every Christian who has not received it aeald: be for the wit- 
ness of God’s Spirit that he is a child of God. This witness I be- 
lieve is necessary for my salvation. 
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Thus confusedly does he speak of conversion, the witness of 
the Spirit, and entire sanctification. 

In this confused state of mind he gave some occasion to his 
theological opponents to say—what he afterward strenuously 
denied—that he taught a “sialess perfection ;” and furnished a 
seeming approval of that fanatical belief which sprang up 
among his followers respecting the perfected work of grace in 
believers, called by them the “sanctification of the mind, or 
mental perfection,’ under which delusion many thought 
themselves infallible in judgment. Certain it was he con- 
founded the work of conversion and sanctification in teaching, 
among other things which he afterward refuted, that in two 
senses or degrees were men born again: in the one sense, re- 
receiving the pardon of sin; in the other, having the heart filled 
with the love of God. In his Journal, under date of January 
25, 1739, he says: “ Of the adults 1 have known to be baptized 
lately, only one was at that time born again in the full sense 
of the word.” “ That is,” says he, “ only one found a thorough 
inward change. More of them were only born again in a 
lower sense; that is, received the remission of sins.” Such 
confusion the mists of Moravian mysticism wrought in the 
otherwise Sagaeious mind of John Wesley. 

2. It was a distinct tenet in the faith of Wesley at this time 
that a state of personal holiness was attainable in this life 
from which it was impossible to fall; that the sealing of the 
Spirit then would be unto eternal life. In the proposed plat- 
form of agreement with Whitefield, drawn up in 1743, Wesley 
affirms his belief “that there is a state attainable in this life 
from which a man cannot finally fall, and that he has at- 
tained this state who can say, ‘Old things are passed away ; all 
things [in me] have become new;’” and, “that all who are 
perfected in love (1 John iv) were thus elect.” Twenty years 
after, when he had carefully examined into the declared experi- 
ence of those professing this state of grace, he said : 


Formerly we thought one saved from sin could not fall. Now 
we know the contrary. We are surrounded with instances of 
those who lately experienced all I mean by perfection. They 
had both the fruit of the Spirit and the witness, but they have 
now lost both. There is no such height of holiness as it is im- 
possible to fall from. 
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3. In one respect the faith of Wesley at this time was in ad- 
vance of that of former years. Ile had renounced the dogma 
that at death only was deliverance from all sin to be attained. 
He still held, however, to the belief that sanctification was 
necessarily a progressive work, to be sought in the diligent use 
of all the means of grace; that it was not to be expected 
much before death, and only in connection with a mature 
Christian experience. In the Conference of 1745 Wesley and 
his preachers declare : 

Inward sanctification begins in the moment we are justified. 
Entire sanctification is not ordinarily given till a little while be- 
fore death. The general means which God has ordained for our 
receiving his sanctifying grace are, keeping all his commandments, 
denying ourselves, and taking up our cross daily. The particular 
means are prayer, searching the Scriptures, and fasting. 

His faith, too, bore its fruits: immediately, in the ministry 
of Wesley and his preachers; remotely, in the ministry of all 
those who followed his example, in word and doctrine, at this 
period of his life. Then followed—as was natural to those en- 
tertaining the faith of which we have spoken—on the part of 
both Wesley and his preachers, years of comparative, well- 
nigh absolute, silence on this subject. The Conference of 1747 
declares, in regard to preaching this doctrine: “It behooves 
us, in public at least, rarely to speak in full, explicit terms 
concerning entire sanctification.” At the opening of the Con- 
ference the next year, “It was agreed,” said the historian, 
“that there would be no time to consider points of doctrine.” 
Thus, by common consent, the theme that had occupied so 
much of the time and attention of preceding Conferences was 
put under the ban of silence in their deliberations. So far as 
history shows, ten Annual Conferences intervened before the 
subject was again made matter of consultation. In 1758 the 
subject was brought to the attention of the Conference of that 
year, because of certain errors which had erept into the teach. 
ing of some of the early Methodists. Wesley’s individual 
practice conformed to the advice given his preachers. There 
is no record, as far as I can find, of his preaching during these 
years distinctly on Christian perfection. The Rev, A. H. 
Ames, who has compiled the doctrinal utterances of Wesley 
on this subject into a manual, entitled “ Wesley on Christian 
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Perfection,” found nothing essential to his purpose on record 
between the years 1745 and 1757. 

He took up his pen in the defense of the faith, his biog- 
rapher says, “ only when he saw there was danger of a diversity 
of sentiment stealing in among the Methodists.” In 1759 he 
published his Zhoughts on Christian Perfection, which tract, 
together with the preaching on the subject which the Confer- 
ence action had occasioned, awakened general inquiry and an 
abiding interest in many of the young Societies throughout the 
kingdom. Many in London and elsewhere made profession of 
this special grace. Thus was Wesley furnished an opportunity, 
of which he speedily availed himself, of testing his belief by 
what he regarded as facts of experience. His intercourse with 
those professing this blessing was most intimate and his exam- 
ination of the professed experience most thorough, and resulted 
in dissipating the two radical errors with which his belief, up 
to this time, had been encumbered ; namely, the impossibility of 
falling away from that state of experience, and that the work 
must needs be progressive—to be expected only in the mature 
Christian life. His Journal states, August 6, 1762: 

Many believed that the blood of Christ cleansed them from all 
sin. I spoke to them (forty in all) one by one. Some of them 
said they received that blessing ten days, some seven, some four, 
some three days after they found peace with God, and two of 
them the next. What marvel, since one day is with God as a 
thousand years ? 


In this changed faith of John Wesley the doctrine of entire 
sanctification from sin, attainable by faith in an instant, be- 
ame the perpetual inheritance of Methodism. Of this change 
one of his biographers, Tyerman, says: 


Not until now, 1762, was the doctrine of Christian perfection, 
attainabie in an instant by a simple act of faith, made prominent 
in Methodist congregations; but, ever after, it was one of the chief 
topics of Wesley’s ministry, and that of his itinerant preachers. 


Says another, Dr. Whitehead : 


The doctrine of perfection, or perfect love, was undoubtedly 
taught among the Methodists from the beginning; but the man- 
ner in which it was now preached, pressing the people to expect 
what was called ‘the destruction of the root of sin’ in one mo- 
ment, was most certainly new. I can find no trace of it before the 
period at which I have fixed its introduction [namely, in 1762]. 
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Another phase of Wesley’s belief, not indicating, however, 
so great a change as some to which reference has already been 
made, appears in his sermons and writings of later years. Al- 
ready the preaching of the early Methodists had assumed the 
form of a system of doctrines. . At the same tine there was 
some diversity of sentiment and teaching on this topic. These 
facts furnished the occasion—as was the case in regard to the 
subject of conversion or regeneration—for a more formal state- 
ment of this doctrine than had hitherto been made. In making 
this statement Wesley wrote and published two sermons, which 
have become historic in the literature of the Church; one is 
entitled, “Sin in Believers,” the other, “The Repentance of 
Believers,” in both of which are expressions that cannot be 
harmonized with sentiments he held and published in earlier 
years, and when in fellowship with the Moravian brethren. 
Formerly he held and taught that to be a Christian was to have 
“old things pass away, and all things to be made new”—to 
be freed from all sin, and to love God with all the heart. The 
titles of these sermons imply that sin remains in believers until 
they are entirely sanctitied, and that this remaining sin calls for 
and occasions repentance. One aim of these sermons is to prove 
the conformity of the teaching of Wesley to that of the Chureh 
of England, which declares in her ninth article: 


Original sin is the corruption of the nature of every man, 
whereby man is in his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
lusteth ‘contrary to the Spirit. And this infection of nature doth 
remain, yea, in them that are regenerated. And although there is 
no condemnation for them that believe, yet this lust hath of itself 
the nature of sin. 


Another contrast of sentiment held by Wesley at this time 
with that held by him when entertaining semi-Moravian beliefs 
is seen in certain hymns he published, and in the preface to the 
same. In 1740 he published a volume of hymns which were 
chiefly descriptive of Christian character and experience. The 
preface has a description of the man possessing a clean heart : 


He is freed from pride, self-will, evil thoughts, wandering 
thoughts. He is so freed from self-will as not to desire ease in 
pain. In prayer he is so delivered from wanderings that he has 
thought of any thing past, or absent, or to come, but of God 
alone, 
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His biographer, Tyerman, says: 

A quarter of a century afterward he declared that this preface 
contained the strongest account of Christian perfection he [ Wes- 
ley] ever gave; and admitted that some of the statements needed 
correction. 

More than twenty years after, in a letter to his brother 
Charles respecting these and other hymns published at that 
time, he writes: “I retract several expressions in our hymns 
which partly express and partly imply the impossibility of fall- 
ing from it;” that is, from a state of perfect love. The fanat- 
icism accompanying the belief of deliverance from all “ wan- 
dering thoughts” finds its antidote in a sermon having the 
title “* Wandering Thoughts,” preached and published at about 
the sume time as that on “ Sin in Believers.” The summary of 
these “thoughts” he states in the following language : 

To expect deliverance from wandering thoughts occasioned 
by evil spirits is to expect that the devil should die or fall asleep. 
To expect deliverance from those which are occasioned by other 
men is to expect either that men should cease from the earth, or 
that we should be absolutely secluded from them. And to pray 
for deliverance from those which are occasioned by the body is, 
in effect, to pray that we may leave the body. 

With such strong statements did Wesley seek to dissipate that 
figment of the imagination, “the sanctification of mind,” or 
mental perfection. 

More fully are his views on the subject, at this period, de- 
fined in his treatise, published the same year, entitled, Further 
Thoughts on Christian Perfection. In this work will be 
found a re-statement of the sentiments he claims to have held 
for more than thirty years, and a successful refutation of many 
errors with which the expression of those sentiments had often 
been associated. He says: 

In most particulars I think now as I did then, in some I do not. 
My present thoughts [ now offer to your consideration; being 
willing, I trust, to be taught of God by whatever instrument he 
shall choose. 


Wesley was then about sixty years of age. That was his atti- 
tude toward a subject respecting which so many of his follow- 
ers come easily to a hasty conclusion, and in regard, to which 
they are ever ready to pronounce in the most dogmatic manner. 
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Having preached “Christian perfection” for forty years, and 
having passed through the various shades of belief to which 
reference has heen made, he still holds himself open to convie- 
tion and is ready to receive light from any source. 

In this tract, which contains that last formal expression of 
his thoughts on this subject from which he did not in after 
years essentially vary, he says: 

The highest degree of sanctification attainable on earth will not 
save a man from defects in understanding, and mistakes in many 
things. For this reason the holiest of men need Christ as their 
Prophet, Priest, and King. 

These sermons and this tract have for us, and for the world, 
what may be called Wesley’s mature thoughts on Christian 
perfection. They are the exponents of his belief when he 
became “rooted and grounded” in the faith. They are not 
only the exponents of personal belief, but contain expositions 
of the doctrines so clear, and evidently scriptural, as to have 
maintained the position of standards on this subject to the 
present time. In them is found, what the Church has ever 
needed, a statement of the doctrine in harmony with the gen- 
eral analogy of faith. 

The fruit of this last-mentioned phase or statement of 
belief is more apparent in the ministry both of Wesley and his 
immediate successors, also in the Church of to-day, than that 
of any other to which reference has been made. So soon as 
Wesley’s personal belief became free from the entanglements 
of error, and the doctrine had astatement at once consonant 
with the facts of experience and in harmony with the general 
analogy of faith, it assumed its rightful position in the theol- 
ogy of the Church, and in the ministry of the same. That 
was no subordinate position taken and maintained by this doc 
irine. He who had taken the world as his parish declared the 
mission of Methodism to be “ to spread scriptural holiness over 
all lands.” The practice of Wesley personally and his advice 
to his preachers were closely defined. From this time on till 
his death, this was the most prominent theme in preaching. 


No decade of ominous silence on this subject now ; not a year, 
scarcely a month, intervenes without the record in his Journal 
of his preaching on Christian perfection, or entire sanctifica- 
tion. Instead of the caution given the members of the Con- 
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ference in 1747, “to rarely, in public at least, speak in full, 
explicit terms concerning entire sanctification,” he earnestly 
exhorts his preachers to explicitly and persistently preach this 
essential doctrine. In 1766 he writes to Mr. Merryweather : 

If Jacob Rowell is grown faint, and says but little about 
Christian perfection, do you supply his lack of service. Speak 
and spare not. Let not regard for any man induce you to 
betray the truth of God. ‘Till you press the believers to expect 
full salvation now, you must not look for any revival. 


Samuel Bardsley he counsels : 

To exhort all the believers, strongly and explicitly, to go on 
to perfection; and to expect every blessing God has promised, 
not to-morrow but to day. 

To Freeborn Garrettson he writes: 


It will be well, as soon as any find peace with God, to exhort 
them to go on to perfection. 


In the last year of his ministry he wrote to Adam Clarke : 


If we can prove that any of our local preachers or leaders 


speak against it (Christian perfection) let him be a local preach- 
er or leader no longer. I doubt whether he should continue in the 
Society; for he that could speak thus in our congregation cannot 
be an honest man, 


The last recorded exhortation of Wesley on this subject was : 


Whenever you have opportunity of speaking to believers, urge 
them to go on to perfection. Spare no pains; and God, our own 
God, still give you his blessing. 

To the testimony given by his own custom for a quarter 
of a century, and by the advice given his fellow itinerants, to 
the value of the faith ultimately reached, Wesley has added 
that of his observation respecting the importance of preaching 
this doctrine. In 1762, the year in which, according to Tyer- 
man, the doctrine of Christian perfection, attainable in an 
instant by a simple act of faith, was for the first time made 
prominent in Methodist congregations, we find it recorded in 
Wesley’s Journal : 

The more I converse with the believers in Cornwall the more 
I am convinced that they have sustained great loss, for want of 
hearing the doctrine of Christian perfection clearly and strongly 
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enforced. I see, wherever this is not done, the believers grow 
dead and cold. Nor can this be prevented but by keeping up 
in them an hourly expectation of being perfected in love. 


Of the Societies throughout the kingdom he says : 


When Christian perfection is not strongly and explic itly 
preached, there is seldom any remarkable blessing from God; 
and, consequently, little ad lition to the Soe iety, and little life in 
the members of it. This is the word which God will always 
bless. Do not neglect strongly and explicitly to urge the believ- 
ers to “go on to perfection.” When this is constantly and ear- 
nestly done, the word is always clothed with power. ... The 
more explicitly and strongly you press all believers to aspire 
after full sanctification, as attainable now by simple faith, the 
more the whole work of God will prosper. 


Thus did this mature faith of Wesley bear its abundant fruit 
in the results of his personal ministry, in the wise counsel 
given his preachers, and in the conviction so freely expressed 
that the whole work of the Chureh depended on the promi- 
nence given this doctrine in the teaching of the hour. 

The influence of the variations of belief indicated in this 
article is in the Church to-day. Those “ mature thonglits ” on 
Christian perfection, put on record after their author had 
reached his threescore years, have passed into, and become part 
of, the standards of Methodism; but in much of the recent 
religious literature of the Church, and often in her pulpits, 
are found the earlier and less satisfactory phases of belief 
for which men plead, and quote Wesleyan authority. The 
founder of Methodism has his followers in teaching, and per- 
haps in actual experience, at the different periods of his history, 
not excepting that of Moravian mysticism, or that of historic 
silence. Measurably we have reproduced in the living minis- 
try of the Church the different phases of the personal belief 
of Jolin Wesley, and the corresponding fruits of that changed 
faith. 

It is in the reproduction of the declared belief and well- 
known practice of Wesley at the different eras of his history 
by the living ministry and in the current literature of the 
Church that his influence is still exerted. The line of his 
exainple in faith and practice touching the primal doctrine of 
Methodism—Christian perfection—extends from a ministry of 
twelve years comparatively barren of results to that of a 
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quarter of a century which was “as a handful of corn in the 
top of the mountains, the fruit of which did shake like Leb- 
anon.” Somewhere along this line, and between these limits, 
lies the ministry of every Methodist preacher. What the posi- 
tion in the line of each individual ministry is will be found to 
be determined, largely, by the particular belief which has been 
accepted of him whose “ faith,” consciously or unconsciously, 
* he follows.” Only when the teachers of religion get tired of 
threading the mazes of doubt under the guidance of a belief 
acknowledged to be defective, and come to the acceptance of 
the truth to which after many years of earnest inquiry Wesley 
attained, may they hope for the larger fruits of his ripened 
ministry. Only when Wesleyan authority for doctrine or 
practice is understood to be, and, in fact, is, authority drawn 
from his own sentiments and practices in mature life, can there 
be much weight connected therewith, or can there be much 
uniformity in teaching the “ higher life.” 





Arr, II.—THE CRADLE OF THE ARYANS, 


Tue latter part of the eighteenth century was characterized by 
a turning back of the minds of men to what they believed to 
be the golden age of the world’s history. Under the influence 
of the frivolous and dissolute court of France life had become 
so artificial that a reaction was inevitable. This first showed 
itself in the literature of the age, being particularly prominent 
in the writings of Rousseau, and finally worked itself ont in the 
mighty convulsions of the French Revolution, which the writ- 
ings of Rousseau had no small share in bringing about. Amid 
the agitations of this period were born two sciences which have 
thrown much light on the early history of mankind, and without 
the aid of these we should probably never have known much 
about prehistoric man. These sciences are ethnology and com- 
parative philology. In 1806 Adelung showed that most of the 
languages of Europe and some of the most important ones of 
Asia were related. In 1816 Professor F. Bopp laid the founda- 
tions of comparative philology, and later, in his Comparative 
Grammiar, gave shape and substance to the science. He also 
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proved, what was already suspected, that all the languages which 
we now call Aryan, or Indo-European, were related, and probably 
had a common origin. However great might be their outward 
dissimilarity, the evidence of their sisterhood was unmistakable, 
and those who spoke them must have had a common ancestry, 
no matter whether found on the stormy shores of Iceland or on 
the banks of the sacred Ganges. 

Naturally enough the question then arose, Where did those 
live who spoke this mother-tongue? The answer was not long 
in coming. ‘“ Asia,” says Adelung, “ has in all times been re- 
garded as that part of the world in which the human race orig- 
inated, where it received its first education, and thence has 
poured its abundant stores over the whole world.” In 1808 
F. Schlegel declared that Sanskrit was the mother of all the 
Aryan languages, and that the languages of Europe gave evi- 
dence of an Eastern origin, as did also many of the ideas that 
lie at the very root of European civilization. The inhabitants 
of Europe, he said, were merely colonists from Asia, led mostly 
by priests, as the Israelites were by Moses. 

That this theory met with immediate and general acceptance 
may be attributed to several causes. In the first place it was 
generally assumed that the human race originated in Asia, and 
therefore this most important branch of it of course originated 
there. Be it remarked, however, that the question as to the 
original home of the Aryans has nothing at all to do with 
the question as to the origin of the human race. Again, the 
political condition of Germany, at this time, was so nearly 
hopeless as to cause Germans to turn their thoughts in almost 
any direction except toward their own fatherland. But, lastly 
and chiefly, the idea that the Sanskrit was the most ancient 
language in the whole family gave rise to the opinion that the 
cradle of the Aryan race must be sought for not far from where 
the sacred books of the Veda were found; and this argument 
las continued to be the sheet-anchor of what may be called the 
conservative party. What it is worth will appear farther on. 
It was, however, supported by the authority of Bopp, Pott, 
Lassen, J. Grimm, and a host of lesser lights, and fur a time 
passed without challenge; but in 1851 Dr. R. G. Latham had 
the effrontery, for so it was regarded, to say in an edition of 
the Germania of Tacitus, that it was more probable that the 
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Aryans originated in Europe than in Asia. His argument was, 
that if a genus shows two species living separately we must 
assume that the one living most. compactly and having least 
variety sprang from the larger and less homogeneous. “To de- 
duce the Indo-Europeans of Europe from those of Asia in eth- 
nology is like deriving the reptiles of Great Britain from those 
of Ireland in herpetology.” 

Of the seven great branches into which the original Aryan 
stock is usually divided, it seems more reasonable to believe 
that ¢wo should have emigrated from Europe to Asia than that 
Jive should have emigrated in the opposite direction. Latham 
says further: 

If the current views concerning what is called the Eastern ori- 
gin of the so-called Indo-Europeans are correct, they are so by 
accident, for they rest upon an amount of assumption far greater 
than what the nature of the question either requires or allows. 


Again, in his Elements of Comparative Philology, he says, 
with regard to the Eastern theory: 

What I have found instead [of evidence for it] is a tacit as- 
sumption that, as the East is the probable quarter in which either 
the human species or the greater part of our civilization origi- 
nated, every thing came from it. But surely in this there is a 
confusion between the primary diffusion of mankind over the 
world at large and those secondary movements by which, accord- 
ing to even the ordinary hypothesis, the Lithuanians, etc., came 
from Asia into Europe. 


Latham gave such strong proofs of the reasonableness of his 
opinions that he did not long stand alone, and his theory has 
found able advocates among philologists as well as among ar- 
cheologists and ethnologists. Prominent among these are Pro- 
fessor Benfey, of Géttingen; Professor F. Miiller, of Vienna; 
L. Geiger, Poesche, Ecker, and Lindenschmidt. Their argu- 
ments have been received with the scorn that heterodoxy is usu- 
ally thought to deserve. Victor Hehn says, it was in England, 
the land of eccentricities, that it occurred to a crank to say that 
the Aryans originated in Europe, and through some whim or 
other the theory was adopted by a Géttingen professor, and, to 
crown all, a clever Frankfort dilettante (Geiger) took it into 
his head that the cradle of the Aryans must have stood near his 
own home. “ All other migrations,” he adds, “of which his- 
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tory makes mention were from east to west; but this one, the 
most important of them all, went in the opposite direction.” 

He, unfortunately, does not produce his arguments from his- 
tory; and in the last edition of his work very properly omits 
all the above remarks. The most important contribution to 
the literature of this subject is the recent work of Dr. Schrader, 
of Jena(Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte), who, after go- 
ing carefully and impartially over the whole ground, decides in 
favor of the European hypothesis. His views on this subject 
are the more important because he, in a previous work, ex- 
pressed a contrary opinion. 

Professor Schleicher, on linguistic grounds alone, concluded 
that the Greeks, the Aryans of Italy, whom we shall call Ital- 
ians, and the Kelts at one time formed a compact tribe or peo- 
ple, that they separated near the head of the Adriatic Sea—the 
Greeks going southward into Greece, the Italians westward 
and then southward into Italy, and the Kelts westward, grad- 
ually spreading over the whole of western Europe from the 
north of Scotland to the Pillars of Hereules. Were this theory 
correct, we should expect to find the Greeks and Kelts resem- 
bling each’ other more than do the Germans and Kelts; but 
this is not the case. On the contrary, there is good reason for 
believing that the Kelts are simply an offshoot of the great 
Teutonic stock. 

All the inhabitants of northern and western Europe are called 
by the early Greek writers Kelts (KeAroé), and they sometiimes 
confound them with the Hyperboreans and Scythians, the latter 
always being located in the east of Europe. So far, then, as 
the name is concerned, the Greeks did not distinguish between 
Kelts and Germans; and Tacitus expressly says that tle desig- 
nation ‘ Germans” was a recent one. 

The near relationship of the Germans and Kelts to each other 
is shown, first, by their bodily resemblance. If we compare 
the pictures of the Germans, as drawn by Tacitus, with those 
of the Kelts, as drawn by Cesar, Pausanias, and Strabo, we 
cannot fail to bestruck by their resemblance. Both were tall, 
had yellowish hair, blue eyes, and a fair skin. Strabo ealls the 
Germans the genuine (yvqoiove) Gauls, and says Germans and 
Gauls are similar in build of body as well as in manners and 
customs, That this is true will appear upon examination. 
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Among both the priest had power above that of the king or 
chief, for the former could punish a freeman, while the latter 
could not. Each nation gave great weight to the divinations 
of female soothsayers, and bards or singers were common to 
both. “Bard” is a Keltie word, but that the Germans had 
something similar is shown by the fact that Tacitus calls the 
chanting of the Germans “darditus.” Arms and dress were 
similar, as was their manner of fighting. It was-a custom com- 
mon to both to bury (or burn) along with the dead, arms, 
horses, servants, and wives. Both intoxicated themselves on 
mead or beer. Some of their gods, at least, were the same. 
Cesar says of the Kelts, “Deum maxime Mereurium colunt ;” 
Tacitus says of the Germans, “Deorum maaxime Mercurium 
colunt.” The Gauls called the sun god Fonion, while fon is 
the Gothic word for fire. There is a remarkable similarity, 
too, in the tribal names of Kelts and Germans. Among both 
we find Ambrones, Cimbri, Turones, Salii, Varini,. Sidones, 
and Lugii, and even the name Germanz is found among the 
Kelt-[berians. 

Archeology also throws some light on this question. The 
oldest inhabitants of Gaul, so far as is known, were cave dwell- 
ers, with rude weapons and tools. These were driven out or 
subdued by a more civilized race from the north. This race 
was the Kelts.* Cesar also says that the Belgians claimed to 
be descended from the Germans, and this is confirmed by Taci- 
tus and Ammianus. 

To the east of the Germans live the Slavs, called by Tacitus 
Veneti, by tle Germans of to-day Wenden. It is generally 
assumed that these came last of all the Aryans into Europe. 
The only argument in favor of this theory is the present 
position of these people. The Lithuanians, who live farthest 
westward, must tlren have been the first of the Slavs to come 
into Europe; but if this is true, how did they preserve their 
language in such a primitive condition? For it is acknowledged 
that the Lithuanian tongue resembles the original Aryan lan- 
guage in some particulars even more than does the Sanskrit. 
If the Slavs had come from the East, then these Lithuanians 
would have been entirely driven out or absorbed by later ar- 
rivals; but if we assume that the Slavs are also an offshoot of 


* Bertrand, Archéologie Celtique et Gauloise. 
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the Teutons, then the explanation is, that they early took up 
their position behind the Baltic, where they were protected by 
the sea from further molestation. At the time when Tacitus 
wrote they occupied substantially the same position that they 
do now. 

The primitive character of the Sanskrit has always been one 
of the main arguments in favor of the Asiatic hypothesis, but 
that it proves nothing the following considerations will show. 
As has already been observed, the Lithuanian preserves this 
primitive character in a very high degree also, and if the argu- 
ment is valid in the case of the Sanskrit it must be equally 
so with regard to the Lithuanian ; and this would show that the 
home of the Aryans may have been near the shores of the 
Baltic. This argument is also vicious because it compares 
the Sanskrit of probably two thousand years B.C. with lan- 
guages that are thirty centuries or more younger. Schleicher 
says, that since the Keltic languages differ more than any other 
from the original Aryan, therefore they are farthest removed 
from where this original language was spoken. But who can 
tell how these Keltie languages looked three thousand years 
ago? When we remember that the oldest monuments of the 
Keltic do not go back farther than the beginning of the ninth 
century A. D., and that the oldest hymns of the Rig Veda 
were written from fifteen lundred to two thousand years B.C., 
the absurdity of the argument from the primitive character of 
the Sanskrit will at once appear. If we compare tle German 
of to-day with even the best preserved of the languages at 
present spoken in India, the former will be found decidedly 
the most primitive. 

Between the Slavs and the Germans the resemblance is as 
great as it was found to be between the latter and the Kelts. 
Tacitus mentions several tribes which he did not know whether 
to class along with the Germans or the Sarmatians (Slavs), for 
they resembled both. Pliny and Ptolemzeus speak of a similar 
difficulty—they could not tell where the one nation ended and 
the other began. Herodotus speaks of the Budini, and they 
were undoubtedly Slavs, as blue-eyed and blonde. Procopius 
says of the Slavs that they were all of a ruddy complexion, 
large and strong of body. 

‘Their customs, too, have many things in common with those 
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of the Germans. As among these, there were three classes of 
people: nobles, freemen, and slaves. Women were held in high 
esteem, but polygamy was allowed. The priests wrote laws in 
Runie characters 6n wooden tablets. Both lived in tents and 
often changed their residences. They buried or burned their 
dead, and, along with the body, arms, horses, slaves, and wives. 
They worshiped their gods in groves, and the names of some 
of the Slavonie gods resemble German ones. Germ. rea, 
Slav. Pria; Ger. Tyr, Slav. Tur; Slav. Skrét, a spirit, old 
German Skratti, which in provincial English has become “ Old 
Seratch.” Tribal names, again, agree. Compare Slav. Cassudt, 
Lemusi, Redarii, Paqyrite, Seudici, and Waruala, with Germ. 
Chass, Li movi?, TITrédmen, Paigira, Se udingt, and Varni, 
respectively. That the Slavs are more nearly related to the 
Germans linguistically than they are to the rest of the Aryans 
is generally admitted. 

That the Latin is closely allied to the Keltic may be taken 
as an established fact; but if the Kelts came into Gaul from 
the north, then the Italians must have come into Italy from the 
north-west, and not from the north-east, as is generally taught. 
Some Latin proper names give evidence of a connection be- 
tween the Italians and the Germans. We find Marsi in Italy 
as well as in Germany. Compare, also, Lat. Samnites, Ger. 
Semnones; Lat. Sabini, Ger. Sibiné; Lat. Osci, Ger. <Asco- 
manni. The Latin river names Albula and Tybris are matched 
by the German A/bis and Tubra. Nothing is more natural 
than that emigrants should carry into-a new country the names 
which they had known in the old, for it is a process which we 
see repe ated almost daily. Compare further, Lat. Amulius, 
Ger. Amala; Lat. Tullus, Ger. Tulivin; Lat. Lucius, Ger. 
Lugius 4 Lat. Drusus, Ger. Druso? Lat. Nuso, Ger. Nasua. 
Juno is also a German name, and Vanadis was the Venus of 
the old Germans. 

The Latin mare, too, is interesting in this connection. If 
the Italians came from the Baltie regions, the presence of such 
a word is accounted for, as well as its resemblanee to the 
German meer; but if they originated in Central Asia, “ where 
from grassy, treeless plains, beneath dry, bright skies, the streams 
run swiftly to far-off southern bays,’ they would have had no 
use for it. If the word is originally Teutonic we should expect 
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to find it in the Keltice on one side and in the Slavonic on the 
other, and it is found in both. The Russian is more, Lithuanian 
mares (plural), Irish muir. It seems incredible that if the 
Greeks and Italians had ever lived together, and had had this 
word in common, the former should have lost it and the latter 
retained it, especially since the Greeks were a maritime nation 


par CLC lh 1Ceé. 
All along the lower Danube and far up into the Alps lived 
a people, divided into numerous tribes, whom we may call by 


the common name of Thracians. To these belonged, on the 
extreme west, the Rheetians, who lived in what is today the 
Tyrol and eastern Switzerland, and, according to Herodotus 
and Strabo, the Phrygians, Bithynians, and Mysians, in Asia 
Minor, were descendants of the Thracians of Europe. Evidence 
is not wanting that these were allied to the Germans, for they 
looked like them. Xenophanes says they were large, strong, 
blue-eyed, and blonde. Horace speaks of a certain Chloe as 
a blonde (flava) Thracian. Of their language we know very 
little, but of the few words that have been preserved several 
show a remarkable resemblance to Teutonic ones, as Thracian 
skalmé, a sword, Icelandic skalma; Thr. tralleis, slaves, Icel. 
thraell, Eng. thrall. 

One of the largest tribes of Thracians were the Gete. Now 
the old Polish chroniclers call the Lithuanians Getz; but these 
Lithuanians being Slavs are closely allied to the Germans, and 
thus these Getz probably formed a sort of connecting link 
between the Slavs and the rest of the Thracians. There is also 
evidence on this point from another source. It is not im- 
probable that the much-disputed Etruscans were allied to the 
Thracians. Livy says they were Rhetians, and spoke the 
Rhetian langnage somewhat corrupted. Professor Bugge, of 
Christiania, has recently expressed the opinion that the Etrus- 
cans were related to the Greeks and Italians, but that they also 
showed some special points of resemblance to the Lithuanians. 

Closely allied to the Thracians were their neighbors the 
Macedonians, and these were Greeks, differing slightly. from 
the genuine Greeks (Hellenes). According to the traditions of 
the latter, the Dorians especially, they came into Greece from 
the north. In this march southward the Ioniaas were the 
leaders, and they spread over the islands of the Aigean, and 
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thence into Asia Minor. After them came the Atolians and 
Achzeans, and finally the Dorians, who were more like the 
Macedonians. 

Do the descriptions which we possess of the personal ap- 
pearance of the Greeks and Romans give us any light upon 
the question of their origin? Among both we find the Teu- 
tonic type regarded as the best. Some of the noblest Romans 
were blonde. Plutarch says Sulla had light hair and fierce 
blue eyes. Cato had reddish hair and blue eyes, and Ovid 
speaks of Lucretia’s fair complexion and light hair. Horace, 
also, in various places, speaks in praise of blonde beauties. 
Turning to the Greeks we find that the greatest of Homer's 
heroes, Achilles, Menelaus, and Ulysses were blonde, and, what 
is of more consequence, Homer’s gods likewise. Adatmantios, 
a Greek physician of the fifth century A. D., describes those 
Greeks who were of genuine Hellenic extraction as tall, strong, 
with light hair and fair complexion, so that they looked like 
typical Teutons. 

North and east of the Thracians lived the Scythians, who 
have caused philologists and ethnologists almost as much trouble 
as the Etruscans. According to good authority they were also 
Aryans.* Jordanis says of them that they were slender and 
handsome, with bright blue eyes and hair somewhat darker 
than that of the Goths, so that they were certainly not Mon- 
goloids. In some of their burial mounds were found skulls of 
a decidedly Teutonic type. Their customs, as described by 
Ilerodotus, also show many correspondences with those of the 
Germans. 

Just as the Thracians formed a connecting link between the 
Slavs and the Greeks, so the Scythians formed one between the 
Greeks and the Asiatic Aryans, first of all with the Persians or 
Parthians. Tradition here again points northward. Arrian 
says, the Persians believed themselves to be emigrants from 
Scythia. Hecateeus says the Gandari on the Malabar coast 
were of Scythian extraction ; and Ammianus says the same of 
the Persians. We are also told that Persians and Sarmatians 
resembled each other in dress and arms. Some things in the 
religion of the Persians, too, connect them with these northern 
peoples. Both Persians and Scythians were fire-worshipers, 


* See Professor Cuno’s Die Skythen. 
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and in common with the Slavs the former had the dual prin- 
ciple in their deities, something that we find nowhere else 
among the Aryans. 

The intimate connection between the Persians and the Ar- 
yans of India has long been acknowledged. The latter say they 
came into India from the north-west. They were originally of 
a much lighter color than at present, but have become dark by 
intermarriage with the dark races, the so-called Dravidians, who 
were in India before them, and who were numerically superior 
to the invaders. The higher castes, which are naturally the 
more exclusive, are, even at the present time, of a lighter com- 
plexion than the lower ones.* 

In language, also, there are some remarkable correspondences 
between the Asiatic Aryans and the Slavs. Compare Slav. 
Perunu, Sanskr. Parjunya, the thunderer, Lith. wiesspatis, 
Iran. vispaiti, Sanskr. vigpati, a householder. Bogu or bagha 
is god in Slavonic, Zend, and Sanskrit. 

If we admit the European origin of the Aryans we have an 
explanation of some facts that would otherwise be unintelligible. 
All eastern and northern Asia, well down toward the frontiers 
of Persia and India, has, so far as we know, always been in- 
habited by Mongoloid races, but if the Aryans had originated 
in Central Asia they would have driven out these Mongoloids, 


and would have spread in every direction, instead of going 


( 
only southward and westward. J. Grimm says, that these 
swarms of emigrants left their original home in Central Asia, 


driven by some “irresistible impulse whose cause is unknown 
to us,” but if he had looked about him he would have found a 
ready explanation of this “impulse,” for it was no other than 
that which drives thousands of Germans to America every year 
—the desire of improving their condition. Taking Central 
Asia, however, as a starting-point, the deserts about the Cas- 
pian Sea and the steppes of Russia, whither the majority must 
have betaken itself if the Asiatic hypothesis is true, have nothing 
so inviting either in appearance or in reality that these swarms 
should turn in that direction rather than in any other. 
Again, the Asiatics, the Shemites excepted, have never pro- 
* The Sanskrit word for caste is varna, which simply means color. There were 
y only two castes, the light and the dark, the former being the higher. 
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duced any great impression on the history of the world, and this 
fact alone creates a presumption against the theory that the 
Aryans, the conquerors of the world, should have originated in 
that quarter. True, the Huns in the fifth century did create 
some commotion in Europe, but their advance was scarcely 
more than a cavalry raid of which the force was soon spent : 
and a thousand years later the Turks gained a foothold in Eu- 
rope, but they could not have maintained it long if they had 
not been bolstered up (like any other sick man) by other Euro- 
pean powers; and Turkey at the present time presents the 
anomaly of a country governed by a minority that is likewise 
inferior in intellectual and bodily vigor. These Turks, how- 
ever, are by no means pure Mongoloids, as form and feature 
plainly show. The typical Mongoloid has a short skull, black, 
coarse hair, a yellow or yellowish-brown complexion, dark eyes, 
and a scanty beard; whereas the Turks more nearly resemble 
the Aryan type, which shows them to be a mixed race. Now, 
these Turks came from Central Asia, the reputed home of the 
Aryans, where we should expect to find the latter in all their 
purity, if the Asiatic theory were true. There is no reason to 
think that the whole region east of the Caspian Sea was not 
originally oceupied by these Tartar races; and the Aryans, in 
spreading eastward from Central Europe, penetrated as far as 
the borders of the Chinese empire, and by mingling with the 
aborigines produced the mixed races which we tind throughout 
this whole region, from the eastern part of European Russia far 
into Asia. In Russia the Aryan type predominates, but as we 
advance eastward it is gradually absorbed by the Mongoloid, 
until we approach the Chinese boundary, where it disappears 
entirely. This is just what we should expect if the Aryans 
came from the West, but not if they originated in Central Asia. 

Let us now return to Germany, and see how the European 
theory fits there. There is, in the first place, no evidence that 
northern Europe was ever inhabited by a race substantially 
different from that found there at present. Professor Monte- 
lius, of Sweden, says it is impossible to tell what kind of men 
the first inhabitants of this region were, but that the oldest ones 
of whom we have any definite knowledge, those of the stone 
age, left skulls in their burial mounds that are not materially 
different from those of the present inhabitants. That the build- 
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ers of the oldest lake-dwellings in Switzerland were Aryans can 
no longer be doubted. 

The best ethnologists, such as Poesche, Ecker, and Linden- 
schmidt, are unanimous in their conclusions that the Teutons— 


especially the Scandinavians, because they are less intermixed 


with other races—are to be regarded as the best representatives 
of the original Aryan type; and, generally speaking, just in pro- 
portion as we depart from northern Europe does this primitive 
type disappear. This would be difficult to account for except 
on the ground that these Teutons have remained in their orig- 
inal home. 

Pytheas, about B. C. 325, found Germans on the shores of 
the Baltic and North Seas. He says, that along the Rhine the 
Kelts gradually merged into another nation, whom he ealls 
Seythians, but who were undoubtedly Germans. In the East 
we find Germans (Bastarne) in the army of Pyrrhus about 
B. C. 278. Cesar found them already on the west bank of the 
Rhine, B. C. 58, and it is likely that they filled nearly the 
whole country between the Rhine, the Alps, and the Vistula. 
That they were very numerous, as well as very prolific, is shown 
by the fact, that notwithstanding their almost continuous wars 
with the Romans and with each other, as well as their repeated 
emigrations in large numbers, the land never seemed to lack an 
abundant population. 

History, then, gives no help to the Eastern theory, and even 
tradition is against it. It is sometimes stated with great confi- 
dence that tradition uniformly points to the East; but what 
are these traditions# Dr. Prichard, more than forty years 
ago, said: 

According to all the testimony of history, or rather, of ancient 
tradition collected by the writers of the Roman empire, the migra- 
tions of the Gauls were alwaysfrom west to east. The Keltic 
nations in Germany, as well as in Italy, were supposed to have 
been colonies from Gaul, and the Keltw have been considered as 
the immemorial inhabitants of western Europe. 


Virgil tells us that the ancestors of the noblest Roman fam- 
ilies came from Troy, but this story was evidently manufactured 
for home consumption, and was never really intended to be 
history. If Virgil had never heard of the Ziiad and Odyssey, 
neither would he have heard of this tradition. Great impor- 
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tance is sometimes attached to a Seandinavian legend which 
says the gods (As, plur. A’sir) came from Asia, but this story is 
of a piece with that of Virgil. It is no older than the first half 
of the thirteenth century, and on account of the accidental re- 
semblance of the word As to Asia the gods were made to come 
from that region because it was thought that since the crusades 
had made Asia famous it would give dignity and importance 
to the gods to 7mport them. Even yet there exists a certain 
feeling that an imported article is better, merely because it is 
imported.* According to Scandinavian mythology, Odin, the 
first of the 2’sir, was produced amid the fog and frost of the 
north, and made the first man out of an ash-tree, which cer- 
tainly does not look like a reference to the “treeless plains ” of 
Central Asia. The Germans themselves, as Tacitus tells us, 
claimed to be descended from a god who had sprung from their 
own soil, which he thinks very probable, for Germany was 
such a wretched country that no one born out of it would ever 
wish to live there. 

With Germany as a starting-point we may imagine the mi- 
grations of the various Aryan tribes to have been somewhat as 
follows: On the west and south-west a movement began through 
Gaul and continued into Italy. Here the invaders found a non- 
Aryan population, a remnant of which, the Ligurians, remained 
until within the historie period. Being somewhat shut off from 
their kindred by mountains, and intermingling with the aborig- 
ines, their language changed rapidly, as did also their personal 
appearance, and the result was the great Latin race and lan- 
guage. Another portion of this advance guard crossed the 
Pyrenees into Spain, and, mixing with the population there, 
formed the Kelt-Iberian people. 

On the east of Germany, also, a portion began to separate 
from the main body. The northern part formed what after- 
ward became the Slavo-Lettic branch; the southern penetrated 
into Greece, and under the influence of specially favorable cli- 
matic conditions, and also of Phenician culture, attained a 
degree of development surpassing in some respects any thing 
ever reached by any of their kindred. Between these two was 
formed the germ of the Asiatie Aryans. These moved east- 


* The original form of ds is ans, as the Gothic and Old High German show. 
Compare Gerin. gans, Icelandic gds, Anglo-Saxon gés. 
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ward, passed around the end of the Caspian Sea, and lived long 
enough in the fertile valley of the Jaxartes to lose all remem- 
brance of the rude northern land whence they had originally 
come. When this region became over-populated they advanced 
southward, one portion passing into Persia, the other into In- 
dia, advancing as far as the mouth of the Ganges. Since these 
last are farthest from their original home, and have mingled 
more with non-Aryans, they are least like their German ances- 
tors in appearance as well as in disposition. 

We know that for at least two thousand years Germany has 
sent forth its swarms of surplus population, which, going forth 
“conquering and to conquer,” took possession of nearly all 
Europe, the fairest portions of America, and of considerable 
parts of the rest of the globe. Under the name of Ostrogoths 
and Lombards they overthrew the Western Empire, and set up 
one of their own in Italy. As Franks and Burgundians they 
conquered Gaul and left an indelible impression upon the lan- 
guage and institutions of that — to which the former 
tribe also gave its present name. As Alans, Visigoths, Suevi, 
and Vandals they overran the white of the Iberian peninsula, 
and the name of’ one of its fairest provinces, Andalusia (for 
Vandalusia), still testifies of their former presence and power. 
As Goths they defeated the Eastern emperors in battle, and die- 
tated terms of peace to them. As Scandinavians they subdued 
Russia, and their leader Rurik became the founder of the most 
extensive empire that ever existed. The imperial family of 


Russia at the present day traces its lineage to a Teutonic ad- 


venturer. Under the name of Angles and Saxons they pos- 
sessed themselves of Great Britain, and their descendants are 
to-day the most enlightened and enterprising people in the 
world, who, spreading in all directions, hold under their sway, 
besides Great Britain and Ireland, nearly all of North America, 
a large portion of Africa, the best part of Oceanica, and no 
small portion of Asia, while those nations who have never felt 
the force of the Teutonic arm are all ready to acknowledge 
the superiority of the Teutonic race in the arts of peace and in 
intellectual endowment. 
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Art. IV.—MAKING 


No part of the economy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been more severely criticised than that which subjects its 
churches and preachers entirely to the appointing power of its 
bishops. ‘To outsiders. it is an anomaly which they cannot 
understand, and they often ask how it came to be adopted. 

Not a few Methodists are similarly embarrassed, when they f 
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think of certain appointments and removals for which they 
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fail to see any good reason, though familiar with all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them. Ideem it advisable, therefore, 
to indicate the origin of the arrangement before introducing 
the main points contemplated in thisarticle. It will show it to 
have been the natural outcome of providential circumstances. bf 

The foundation of Methodisin was laid in the conversion of : 
the Rev. John Wesley. Preaching what he had so learned, he 
attracted the serious attention of many and led them to Christ. 
They, in turn, began to speak and act in the fervent spirit of 
heart piety, by which means others were brought to the same 











joyful experience. 

tegarding Mr. Wesley as their spiritual guide, they identi- 4 
fied themselves with him, and a few of them began to preach 
informally, much to his annoyance. But seeing that God was 








with them he conquered his prejudices, and assigned to them i 
fields of labor as he judged expedient. When, after many . 
years, he heard that Methodism had reached America through i 





some of his Irish converts, and that they desired to have his 
watch care, he sent Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, 
two lay preachers, to take charge of the work. This occurred 
in 1769. Subsequently he sent others, and in 1784 he ' 
appointed and ordained Dr. Coke a superintendent. He also ? 
appointed Francis Asbury co-superintendent, and provided for 

his ordination by Dr. Coke, intending, no doubt, that they i 
should exercise the same authority over the work and preach- . 
ers here that he did in Europe, subject, however, to his own 










direction. 

But his plan did not sueceed as he anticipated. Evidently q 
he intended to maintain his old policy of forming societies within 
the Church. But when the plan was presented by Dr. Coke 
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to Mr. Asbury, who had remained in the country during the 
war of the Revolution, and had marked the progress of demo- 
eratic sentiments and the growing hostility among Method- 
ists to the English Government and Church, he declined to 
accept the office unless it should be approved by the preach- 
ers. This was not owing to any disrespect for Mr. Wesley, 
but from a conviction that American Methodists would feel 
and do better if they were to elect their own superintendents. 
Accordingly, the preachers, e¢yhty-three in number, were called 
to meet in Baltimore, and sivty of them met there, December 25, 
1784, and constituted what is known in Methodist history as the 
“Christmas Conference.” Dr. Coke presided, and the Con- 
ference proceeded at once to elect him and Mr. Asbury super- 
intendents. We do not know that Dr. Coke had any doubts of 
the legitimacy of his appointment by Mr. Wesley, but he evi- 
dently saw that his virtual election by the Conference, indors- 
ing, as it did, both his appointment and ordination, would give 
him a much stronger hold upon the preachers and people. It 
constituted him their own, and subjected him to their authority 
and direction. 

This was the logical import of the transaction. Accordingly, 
the Conference at once adopted rules and regulations for the 
superintendents, as well as for others, restricting their power 
very much as compared with that exercised by Mr. Wesley. 
He received and dismissed members and preachers at his own 
discretion, and managed the Societies as he thought best. But 
under this new arrangement much of his great power was with- 
held from them, and committed to other parties. The special 
duties by which they were made to differ from other 
elders were, that they should travel at large through the Con- 
nection, attend the Conferences and preside over them, ordain 
the preachers, and appoint them to their work. This order 
has been maintained to the present time with but slight modi- 
fications. They have just the authority given them by the 
General Conference and no more, and hold it liable to increase 
or diminution at its constitutional discretion. 

This is the policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church. And, 
considering that Methodism originated with a devoted Church- 
man, the reverence in which he was held by his followers in 
this country, and that he had no intention of organizing a new 
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Church, separate and distinct from the Church of England, and 
further, that Dr. Coke himself was a Churchman, the move- 
ment was a bold and most remarkable conception, largely 
attributable, no doubt, to the war of ’76. Had Dr. Coke come 
before that event, the result would surely have been different. 
The course of Mr. Wesley and the national Church in relation 
to the war, and the return of his missionaries to England at its 
commencement, prepared the way for this new organization, in 
the earnest spirit of Methodism but on a broader basis of per- 
sonal liberty and responsibility. 


How rue ARRANGEMENT WAS ReceEIven. 

The work of ordaining to the ministry such candidates there- 
for as shall have been elected thereto by the Annual Confer- 
ences to which the candidates respectively belong, conferred on 
the superintendents or bishops as officers of the Church, has 
given general satisfaction, as being at once a prudent and dig- 
nified arrangement; but the power of appointing the preach- 
ers to their fields of labor has occasioned much dissatisfaction. 
Good Methodists have regarded it as the weak link in our 
excellent economy, and have sought to distribute it among the 
preachers. But every effort in this direction has failed, and 
the original arrangement remains in full force. 

The first formal attempt of the kind occurred at the General 
Conference of 1792. The second day of the session, the Rev. J. 
O'Kelly, an old and able member of the body, introduced a 
resolution requiring the bishops to report the appointments 
about to be made to the Conferences, that they might make 
such changes in them as they might deem advisable after hear- 
ing from any who should feel aggrieved. The resolution was 
long discussed, and then rejected by a large majority. Mr. 
O'Kelly was offended, and unwisely withdrew from the body 
and formed another Church, bearing the imposing title of 
“ Republican Methodists,” taking with him several preachers 
and many members. 

Eight years after, Bishop Coke, seeing how much dissatisfae- 
tion existed among the brethren, recommended to the General 
Conference that the new bishop to be appointed (not applying 
the order to Bishop Asbury) shall report his appointments to 
the Conferences, and see what they may say about them. This 
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being withdrawn, the Rev. Joshua Wells moved “that the 
new bishop, in stationing the preachers, be aided by a com- 
mittee of not less than three nor more than four preachers, 
chosen by the Conference.” This was rejected, as were several 


other propositions of like effect. 

The next we hear of restricting the appointing power oc- 
curred in the General Conference of 1808, when it was proposed 
by the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper to so alter the Discipline as to allow 
the Conferences to “ elect the presiding elders.” This was lost 
by a vote of seventy-three nays to fifty-two yeas. [Four years 
later (1812) it was moved to alter the Discipline so as to require 
the bishops to nominate the presiding elders, and the Confer- 
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ence to ratify their nomination, one at a time; which was re- 
jected by a vote of forty-one for and forty-two against it.* 
A similar motion was made in the General Conference of 1816, 
but without success. In 1820 the subject was argued again, 
and resulted in the adoption of the following report of a special 
cominittee, signed and presented by Ezekiel Cooper, Stephen 
G. Roszel, Nathan Bangs, Joshua Wells, John Emory, and 
William Capers: 


The committee appointed to confer with the bishops ona plan to 
conciliate the wishes of the brethren on the subject of choosing 
presiding elders, recommend to the Conference the adoption of 
the following resolutions, to be inserted in their proper place in 
our Discipline, namely : 

1. That whenever in any Annual Conference there shall be a 
vacancy or vacancies in the office of presiding elder, in conse- 
quence of his period of service of four years having expired, 
or the bishop wishing to remove any presiding elder, or by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the bishop or president of the 
Conference, having ascertained the number wanted from any 
of these causes, shall nominate three times the number, out of 
which the Conference shall elect by ballot without debate the 
number wanted ; provided, when there is more than one wanted 
not more than three at a time shall be nominated, nor more 
than one at a time elected; provided, also, that in case of 
any vacancy or vacancies in the office of presiding elder in the 
interval of any Annual Conference, the bishop shall have author- 
ity to fill the said vacancy or vacancies until the ensuing Annual 
Conference. 

2. That the presiding elders be and hereby are made the ad- 
visory council of the bishop or president of the Conference in 
stationing the preachers. 
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* See Journal of 1812, p. 114. 
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This was no hurried proceeding. The subject had been dis- 
cussed in the Annual Conferences, and for several days in the 
General Conference by the ablest men of that body. It was 
adopted by a vote of sixty-one to twenty-five, and the friends of 
the measure supposed that the question was settled. But Rev. 
Joshua Soule, who had been elected to the office of bishop a 
few days before, objected, and said that he could not be gov- 
erned by it should he be ordained, as was proposed. He 
claimed that it was unconstitutional, and that the bishops alone 
had authority to decide questions of constitutionality, thus 
placing them above the General Conference. This created a 
terrible excitement, which seemed to threaten the unity of the 
Church. Mr. Soule, Dr. Capers, and others resorted tg sundry 
devices, including Mr. Soule’s resignation, to have it rescind- 
ed, but failed. Yet by unwearied perseverance they carried a 
resolution, offered by two Southern members, to suspend it for 
four years. Mr. Soule and his Southern friends led the oppo- 
sition, as he did afterward in 1844, when, failing, he and they 
soon after repudiated the Church altogether. In 1824 it was 
suspended again until the next General Conference, and then 
rescinded through alarm of the Radicalism which was sweep- 
ing over the Church like a cyclone, and which resulted in the 
organization of the “ Protestant Methodist Church.” 

These things are mentioned to show that the appointment of 
the preachers by the sovereign will of the bishops has been a 
question of debate and difficulty from the beginning. Since 
1828 the Church has been much oceupied with other exciting 
questions, such as slavery, lay delegation, ete., but not to the 
entire exclusion of this. It has appeared in every General 
Conference, in our papers, preachers’ meetings, and other 
Methodist assemblies, and has been a prolific source of aliena- 
tion, and the cause of the loss of many preachers and people, 
who have gone from us to other denominations; and it has 
forced the conviction on many minds that some modification 
of our method of making the appointments is very desirable. 

The writer entered the itinerancy in 1830, when we had 
four bishops who had been trained in the field and had taken 
their full share of the work and sacrifice. The presiding elders 
were from the pastorate, and were familiar with their duties by 
long and hard experience. The system worked well, and we 
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defended it, and do so now, as the grandest system of evangel- 
ization in the world. But men and things have changed. Our 
bishops are now taken largely from the schools, and most of 
them have had little experience in the hardships of the work, 
and they cannot be expected to appreciate the wants of the 
preachers or people as they would had they been graduated to 


their high oftice from the circuit work. 

The changes that have occurred in the abilities of our min- 
isters, and the estimate set on them by other denominations, 
may seem to call for some change in the manner of treating 
them. Formerly they had every thing to gain and nothing to 
lose by holding on to their place in the Conference, with its 
conditions, however severe. Other denominations discarded 
them as ignorant heretics. With their views and manners, 
they were obliged to be Methodists or nothing, and so they 
could not afford to complain. But now, for reasons which need 
not be stated, they are regarded as fairly intelligent and sound 
in the faith, and our preachers and people are courted and 
flattered. They are welcome every-where, and the chief argu- 
ment against us among our friends centers in the method of 
making the appointments. Nor can it be denied that they are 
often made with so little investigation of ministers and the 
churches that the conviction is irresistible that the method 
should be revised. At the beginning we had eighty-three 
preachers and two bishops. Now we have twelve bishops, and 
nearly twelve thousand traveling preachers for them to super- 
vise and appoint, among about two millions of members, scat- 
tered all over the world. It seems like utter folly to assume 
that any twelve men on earth can acquire the necessary infor- 
mation to station so many preachers annually in a wise and 
proper manner, though they might have no other care. 

No such risks are allowed in any other department of our 
Church work. The Book Concern was started in 1789 by the 
appointment of Rev. John Dickins as book steward, editor, 
ete. The business prospered under his personal control: until 
1796, when the General Conference, in its dread of mismanage- 
ment and loss by leaving so much responsibility on one man, pro- 
vided for a Book Committee to assist him, and determine what 
he should publish. A little later a second book steward, or 
agent, was elected, afterward two more, with several editors; 
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and both the number and powers of the Book Committee were 
from time to time largely increased, until it now consists of 
nineteen members; one from each of the General Conference 
Districts stretching from Maine to Oregon, three laymen at 
New York, and three more at Cincinnati, O.; all appointed by 
the General Conference, and endowed with large powers of 
control over the agents and editors, It is an expensive ar- 
rangement, but, selecting the members from all parts of our 
patronizing territory, it is believed by some to secure a wiser 
and safer administration, and better results. It certainly shows 
a jealous carefulness in guarding against any undue concentra- 
tion of power in few hands. 

The Church has shown the same caution with regard to our 
Missionary operations. At the first the business was largely 
managed by the bishops, missionary secretary, and parent board. 
But this was thought to be too local and hazardous, and it was 
judged that a wider and more thorough supervision. was de- 
sirable. Hence the arrangement for the General Missionary 
Committee, composed of all the bishops, the corresponding 
secretaries, treasurer and assistant treasurer, and one represent- 
ative from each of the thirteen General Conference Districts, 
to be appointed by the highest judicatory of the Church, with 
thirteen representatives chosen by the board of managers. This 
committee canvasses the whole subject, administratively and 
financially, and determines what fields shall be occupied as for- 
eign missions, the number of persons to be employed, the amount 
of money necessary for the support of each mission; indeed, 
it controls every thing involved in the work down to the small- 
est details. 

Similar attention is given to our Church Extension, Educa- 
tional, and other benevolent enterprises. The meetings of these 
committees occupy several weeks, and their proceedings indi- 
eate how carefully we guard against all possible errors of ad- 
ministration. Hardly a dollar is left to the discretion of any one 
man in any department. The same precaution is manifested in 
our Annual Conferences and well-ordered churches. Indeed, 
in every thing but making the appointments the one-man man- 
agement is discarded as inexpedient, if not dangerous. Even 
a pastor is not allowed to settle the least financial difference 
among brethren; it must be submitted to arbitration. The 
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same is true in a case of immoral conduct, and imprudence 
even; we demand its reference to a committee, and then allow 
the defendant an appeal. Our inimitable jurisprudence pro- 
tects the churches and each member against the possible sins 
and errors of a single individual in a remarkable manner, And 
so does our administration in other respects. 

Until 1872 the traveling preachers alone composed the Gen- 
eral Conference, and made the rales by which to govern both the 
churches and themselves, and elected the bishops to preside over 
them and assign them to their work. But some thought the 
mitfisters had too much power, and proposed to neutralize it in 
part by introducing laymen to the General Conference. Certain 
bishops took an active part in the movement, and it was done, 
greatly reducing the controlling, the rule-making power of the 
pastors, but not lessening that of the bishops with regard to the 
appointments. The radical change thus effected in our govern- 
ment was thought to be desirable, and it was made. It was 
urged by the consideration of caution against too much clerical 
control, and the importance of concentrating all the wisdom of 
the Church in its management. 

ut when we come to the appointment of the preachers and 
the supply of charges with pastors, the whole responsibility is 
vested in one man: the presiding bishop. He can divide the 
territory into as many circuits and districts as he deems advisa- 
ble, appoint presiding elders, transfer preachers to and from 
the Conferences, and station each one on his personal judgment, 
though it involves the health, comfort, and support of the men 


appointed, and the taxation of the people to maintain them. 
All this is imposed upon him by our rules,even though he may 


be entirely ignorant of the physical, intellectual, and moral adap- 
tations of most of the preaclhiers, and the cireumstances and needs 
of the several churches. In every other position in which men 
are charged with administrative functions there is the presump- 
tion that the administrator may possibly be influenced, per- 
haps unconsciously, by prejudices, and therefore his authority 
is shared by some other one or more, or the party who fancies 
himself to be aggrieved las some mode of redress; but in the 
ease of a bishop making an appointment, such merely human 
fallibility is practically assumed to be impossible. 

In this state of affairs, it may not be without profit to ex- 
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amine anew the measure that was projected and urged in 1820 
by some of the leading men of the Church, whose names were, 
and still are, held in high repute. It was not then as neces- 
sary as it is now; and yet more than two thirds of the Con- 
ference voted for it, and two of the three bishops favored 


it, and they were so settled and grounded in the belief of its 
importance that they would not retract, though Mr. Soule de- 
clined the oftice of bishop, as we have shown, and the South was 
also strongly opposed to it. Nor did they recede on'their return 
home. Under date of January 31, 1824, we find a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the Baltimore Conference by Alfred Griffith, Gerard 
Morgan, Beverly Waugh, and John Emory; they say: 


We feel no hesitancy to acknowledge to you that it has been 
our opinion that the presiding elders ought to-be elected by the 
Annual Conferences. We have believed, with some of the bish- 
ops themselves and with very many of our brethren, that this 
arrangement would afford aid and relief to the bishops, increase 
our mutual confidence, repel suspicion of unfair representations 
in the private councils, contribute to the desirability of the 
episcopacy, make the presiding elder’s office also more efficient 
and agreeable, and thus give additional strength to the various 
links of our chain of union. . . . But how such a.measure can be 
calculated, as has been represented, to destroy the itinerant general 
superintendency, and very much injure itinerancy, if not entirely 
destroy it, we have not been able to perceive. We should be 
very sorry to think that the itinerancy rests on so slender a foun- 
dation—that it is dependent on this fragment of episcopal pre- 
rogative—this modification of a fragment of individual power. 


And yet the signing of this document did not. seem to dam- 
age the reputation of its authors as loyal Methodists, for Mr. 
Emory was elected to the office of bishop in 1832 and Mr. 
Waugh four vears later. 

If the prevailing sentiment of our leading ministers in those 
days is not a sufticient guarantee for the safety of the measure, 
we ouly need to review the long experience of the British Con- 
ference. At its first session after the death of Mr. Wesley 
(1791) it appointed a “ Stationing,Committee,” to assign, un- 
der specific instructions, the preachers to their. work, and thus 
supply the churches, and it has maintained that rule of adminis- 
tration ever since with only slight variations. The Stationing 
Committee now consists of the president and secretary of the 
Conference, who are ex-officio members ;. of one secretary of the 
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Foreign and one of the Home Mission Fund, who are drawn 
by the departments; of one representative of each of their 
four theological colleges, who are chosen by the staff of their 
several colleges ; and one representative of each of their thirty- 
five districts, who is chosen by ballot by the district meeting— 
generally the chairman of the district ; making in all forty-three 
members. These men proceed in their work under the follow- 
ing directions: 

The representative of each district shall send to the secretary 
of the Conference, not later than the 27th day of June in each year 
(a month before Conference), upon a schedule to be provided by 
him, complete lists of (1) the arrangements provisionally made for 
the stationing of ministers in his district; (2) the invitations ac- 
ce)ted by ministers in his district to circuits in other districts; and 
(3) all ministers in his district for whom no arrangement has been 
made: from these lists the secretary of the Conference shall com- 
pile, and cause to be printed in a convenient form for use in the 
Stationing Committee, one complete list of all arrangements thus 
provisionally made; and a separate list of all ministers for whom 
provisional arrangements have not been made ; and acopy of these 
lists shall be sent to each member of the Stationing Committee 
at least seven days before the meeting of that committee.* 

A few days before the session of the Conference the com- 
mittee meets, and when it completes its first draft of the 
appointments a copy is sent to each absent preacher and 
board of stewards, “that the committee may be enabled to 
please every one as far as possible.” After hearing from the 
circnits, the appointments are revised, and read in the Confer- 
ence, and recommitted for such further revision as may be 
found necessary. Toward the middle of the session they are 
read in the Conference again, and laid upon the table, and 
remain open to alteration by the Conference until near its close, 
when they are corrected and confirmed. Thus the preachers and 
circuits know what is proposed for them soon after the opening 
of the Conference, if not before, and are at liberty to ex- 
press their approval or dissent, and ask for any desired change. 
But where they negotiate they may know at the close of the 
March Quarterly Meetings; for the committee and the Con- 
ference court pre-arrangements, legitimately made, rather than 
suspecting and defeating them. 

The Conference also determines how many districts and cir- 


* Minutes of Conference, 1835, p. 284, 
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cuits it will have, and elects the chairmen, rather than leave all 
or any of these responsibilities to its president. And still the 
itinerancy abides in full force, and works with less friction than 
with us. At least, we never hear of rebellion among preach- 
ers or circuits on account of the appointments, or of any desire 
to change the plan. I mention these facts in answer to the 
gratuitous claim that episcopal sovereignty in making the ap- 
pointments is necessary to the maintenance of the itinerancy. 

We have no objection to the office of either bishop or pre- 
siding elder. We are indeed more than willing that both shall 
be retained. Nor do we complain of wrongs or hardships. 
Our bishops have generally done about what was required of 
them by the Discipline, according to their understanding of the 
subject. But we think the General Conference requires too 
much of them-—more than it is in the power of mortal man to 
do well under their cireumstances. And the object of this 
writing is to relieve them, and secure a more satisfactory and 
effective distribution of ministers among. the people. How this 
can be done, if at all, isa question which admits of many differ- 
ent opinions. The writer has personally discarded most of the 
plans that have been offered during the last half-century, gen- 
erally for the reason that they were too revolutionary, and 
tended to destroy rather than improve. That adopted by the 
General Conference in 1820, however, is conservative. It was 
the result of a compromise after all previous propositions had 
failed. The subject was referred to a committee of six, three 
from each side, with instructions to confer with the bishops and 
report what alterations might be made to conciliate the wishes 
of brethren on the subject. It avoidsthe direct election of pre- 
siding elders, independently of the bishops, which has been ob- 
jected to because it leaves too much room for electioneering, and 
gives the bishop no part in the selection of hiscouncil. On this 
plan the vote is to be taken by ballot and without debate, and 
must follow pretty closely upon the nomination by the bishop, 
and will be likely to give the real preference of the Confer- 
ence. If neither of the nominees obtains a majority, the bishop 
will be obliged to nominate others. But the presumption is, that 
in most cases the matter will be settled by the first ballot. 

On our present plan a bishop is liable to be influenced in the 
selection of an elder by personal friendship or sympathy, or 
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perhaps by a desire to gratify particular parties outside of the 


Conference. Under the proposed arrangement, he will be some- 
what restricted in these inclinations, in view of obtaining the 
indorsement of the Conference. It will certainly save the 
preachers from being obliged to submit to the oversight of 
men whom they deem unsuitable for the position. Then the 
elder, when thus appointed, will be an officer of the Confer- 
ence ; not of the bishop only, or of the bishop and a single dis- 
trict. This will be likely to stimulate him to acquit himself as 
one who must give account. Now if a man desires the oftice, 
as some do, he naturally seeks to conciliate the bishop. Under 
the plan proposed, he will be obliged to have the confidence of 
the Conference as well. Then too, while he will have special 
charge of a single district, he will be responsible to a certain 
extent for the appointments on all the districts, and will seek 
to become acquainted with the peculiarities of all the preachers 
and churches, that he may advise and act understandingly in 
the cabinet. 

What is meant by the second resolution, constituting the 
presiding elders the “advisory council of the bishop,” is 
not quite clear. I understand it to mean more than to give 
advice. That right they always had, if asked. I think it was 
intended to restrain the bishop from making any appointment 
without the approval of a majority of his council. If it means 
less, it leaves the appointments to the discretion of one man, as 
they now are. With my construction of the plan adopted in 
1820, it will afford many advantages. 

1. /t will greatly relieve the bishops. 

The responsibility of stationing so many preachers, and sup- 
plying an equal number of churches with pastors, is simply tre- 
mendous. If it were in the Romish Church, where the priests 
are not encumbered with families, and where all are financially 
provided for in advance, it would be much less. But it is far 
otherwise with us. Most of our preachers have families that 
are dear to them as life itself, and their comfortable support 
depends entirely on the financial ability and disposition of the 
church to which they shall be sent. The support usually fur- 
nished the preachers ranges from two hundred to five thousand 
dollars per annum, and the places and people vary in desirable- 
ness in about the same proportion. So that whena bishop sits 
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down to station the preachers in any Conference he needs to 
consider all these interests, as well as their personal adaptations. 
Every thing of earth, if not of heaven, is in his hands, and if he 
contemplates the far-reaching results of his decision he must be 
oppressed with a sense of his responsibility. 

The bishop that could hurry off the appointments with little 
concern, trusting in God that they will be overruled for good, 
would show that he is not the right sort of a man for the office. 
These appointments carry with them the collection and appro- 
priation of about eight millions of dollars, more than five times 
as much as all our benevolences put together; and the propor- 
tion of this sum which each preacher shall receive is largely 
determined by the decision of the bishop who appoints him. 

Sut what can he do? There is, for instance, a Conference 
of two hundred and forty preachers, one half of whom 
must be changed; yet he does not know the particular 
adaptations of one in ten of them, possibly not of one 
even, and is no better acquainted with the churches to be 
served; but the appointments cannot be postponed. How 
can a bishop fail to be overwhelmed with. solicitude if he 
has the heart of a true Methodist preacher? If our preachi- 
ers were foreign missionaries and our people heathen, their 
eases would command the long and continued study of many 
minds to adjust them one to another, and to use the large 
amount of money involved to the best advantage. But being 
in the “regular work,” the bishop is required to station every 
preacher and supply every church on his own judgment, and 
that within a very few days. 

But this does not show the full extent of his perplexity. 
A large majority of our preachers seldom, if ever, approach 
a bishop at all in relation to their appointments. The 
same is true with most of our churches. But we have a 
class of pastors and churches which are not so submissive or 
modest. They know what they want and what ought to be 
done, and they have the courage of their convictions, and set 
themselves to work to make the bishop see things as they 
do, and accommodate their wishes. This sometimes leads to 
the adoption of resolutions and letters to the bishop, in ad- 
vance of his arrival, expressing their desires and the reasons 
why he should gratify them. Some preachers desire to remain 
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the second or third year where they are not wanted, and others 
wish to be appointed to places to which they are not invited. 
These measures are often followed by the intervention of per- 
sonal friends, classmates, or family relations, urging the bishop 
to grant the desired appointment. But when he gets into the 
cabinet he finds counter petitions and other information that 
create doubt in his mind as to what he ought to do. But he 
must decide the question, and often does so without asking the 
advice of the elders, and sometimes against their earnest wishes. 
I speak advisedly. 

The plan will help the bishops, too, in determining how many 
districts a Conference shall have. This question has occasioned 
much dissension. Western bishops used to be alarmed for 
New England Methodism when they found from forty to sixty 
preachers on a district, and desired to restore them to twelve or 
fifteen, which was the orthodox number in the days of horseback 
travel. And one bishop—not a Western man, by the way— 
clandestinely foisted an additional district upon a Conference in 
the East, where he presided. It was done so adroitly that the 
Conference knew nothing of it until it was officially announced, 
and then it was too late for Conference action that year. But 
early in the next session another bishop was almost unanimously 
requested to restore the old number of districts. This was a 
severe trial to him, as he did not like to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of his colleague; but it was of no use, entreaty was 
in vain, and he did it. But that imposition gave two old pre- 
siding elders a new lease of ofticial life for four years each, and 
afflicted the new one. The action was, however, according to 
law, though the preachers thought it unreasonable. 

A modification of this kind, if properly arranged, will relieve 
the bishops also in the matter of “ transfers,” which are becom- 
ing a fruitful source of dissatisfaction and complaint. I say 
this without meaning to express any prejudice against them, 
for I believe them desirable if suitably made, and that they 
inay be profitably multiplied. But they require thorough in- 
vestigation and pre-arrangement, for which our few bishops 
have little time. Yet they have complete control, and do make 
transfers without any apparent reason. Cases of the kind have 
lately occurred which created great distress of body and mind, 
throwing preachers entirely out of place and support for a 
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whole year. But all the offending bishop needs to say in self- 
defense is, that he acted according to his best judgment. That 
may be true; he is not so much to blame as is the General Con- 
ference for exposing traveling preachers to such painful possi- 
bilities. The council proposed would preclude them. 

2. The plan will vitalize and dignify the office of presid- 
ing elders. 

These officers are now the agents of the bishop.* Of course 
they are officially powerless in his presence; but in his ab- 
sence they have high authority, involving episcopal functions, 
not including the annual appointments. In those matters they 
are consulted and trusted, while in making the appointments, 
if they assume any control, they are distrusted; so that many 
preachers and churches prefer to take their chance to see the 
bishop and do their business directly with him. But should 
we make them responsible in part for the appointments, and 
give them a vote in the cabinet, they at once become assistant 
bishops in this respect also, through and by whom all negotia- 
tions can be made. They will then be the agents of the preach- 
ers and churches as well, and adjust them to each other. 

3. The plan will improve the condition of the preachers in 
many respects. 

It will at least secure to them free consultation and a better 
knowledge of their proper standing among the churches, which 
can hardly fail to stimulate to higher endeavors. The idea that 
they cannot be trusted with the facts in their own case, whether 
favorable or otherwise, is mortifying to self-respect. The se- 
crecy thrown over this whole business is an offense to Christian 
manhood. It must be a pleasure to a preacher to know that he 
is wanted somewhere, and that his destiny is being considered 
by those who have time and authority in the premises, and is 
not left to the hurry and turmoil of the Conference session. 
It will save worthy men and women from a world of anxiety 
before the Conference, and many painful surprises at its close. 

Then, improving the fitness of the appointments, it will 
lessen the frequency of removals at the close of the first and 
second year. Many move oftener than would be at all neces- 
sary to the highest success if the appointments were properly 
adjusted. One presiding elder lately informed me that he 

* See Emory's History of the Discipline, p. 39. 
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went to Conference expecting to have about fourteen changes 
on his district, and returned with nearly thirty. I see by the 
Minutes that twenty-nine of his preachers are on their first 
year, seventeen on their second, and nine on their third. This 
is not a rare case, and is the legitimate outcome of our system 
as it is administered. If this is the best that can be done, it 
shows lamentable unpopularity in the preachers, or remarkable 
unsusceptibility in the people to be satisfied. 

Preachers are unnecessarily taxed, too, with regard to the 
extent of their removals. I speak now of desirable men who 
stay two or three years in a place, but who are often sent from 
one end of the Conference to the other, when wanted near at 
hand, and not known nor asked for where appointed. Then 
after a short time they are sent back near their old charge. 

The British Conference instructs its Stationing Committee 
emphatically on this point, to save the preachers and their fam- 
ilies hard work and unnecessary expense. 

Similar inattention is often manifested in regard to the 
health of ministers. But our bishops have no time to canvass 
these matters; it is the proper work of the presiding elders. 
They can also study the likes and dislikes of pastors as to 
places and styles of people, and often accommodate them with- 
out detriment to the cause. If this plan were adopted it would 
relieve the itinerancy of many of its unnecessary burdens. 

Besides, the brotherly intimacy between the presiding elders 
and pastors involved in these investigations will create a closer 
fellowship than ordinarily exists. Elders will not be regarded 
as the representatives of the bishops merely looking after 
“complaints and appeals,” and other judicial matters, but as 
co-laborers and brothers beloved, anxious to do the best possible 
with and for allconcerned. And this confidence will give a new 
charm to the ministry, and lessen the temptation to accept calls 
to other bodies. Our preachers at the beginning were few, and 
were graduated largely from farms, shops, and the sea, and when 
called to preach they were ready to serve anywhere, and under 
any conditions. Now, we have the largest body of ministers 
in the country, many of whom are thoroughly educated, and 
capable of filling the highest positions in any Church. Other 
denominations are inviting them to their pulpits and profess- 
orships, with strong inducements as to salary and other consid- 
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erations. But most of them are Methodist itinerants from 
conviction and a sense of duty. To say that it is humil- 
iating to receive their appointments without having been 
officially consulted as to their necessities or wishes is not un- 
reasonable, and yet, if we are correctly informed, many do so; 
and even where arrangements have been made with the ap- 
proval of the presiding elder they have been completely up- 
set by the bishop. 

In view of such occurrences it is not wonderful that there 
is a growing dissatisfaction with our administration. Under the 
plan which L have ventured to suggest offenses of this character 
could not occur without implicating a majority of the presid- 
ing elders, and would not, therefore, be often repeated. 

Should any such plan be adopted, it is probable that negotia- 
tions between the pastors and people through the Quarterly 
Conferences will be legalized, or at least tolerated, among al/ 
the churches, as they now are among the larger ones, and the 
secrecy which has generally been enjoined will be superseded 
by free and brotherly consultations and arrangements. Why 
not? If military rule was necessary in the days when the 
bishops and pastors were allowed to receive siaty dollars a 
year “ quarterage,” and their traveling expenses (if they could 
collect it), and endured unutterable hardships, it does not follow 
that it isso now. In the good providence of God, Methodist 
ministers have come to be respectably supported. 

There is another reason for this proposed care in making the 
appointments. I refer to the new rule, enacted by the General 
Conference of 1872, making it a penal offense for a traveling 
preacher to “refuse to attend to the work assigned him,” in- 
dictable immediately by the presiding elder, and punishable by 
the committee to the full extent allowed in the case of a crime 
“sufficient to exclude a person from the kingdom of grace and 
glory ;” namely, “suspension from all ministerial services and 
Church privileges until the ensuing Annual Conference.” * 
So long as disobedience to the order of a bishop exposes 
preachers to such painful disabilities the utmost care should be 
used to make the appointments agreeable, or at least reasonable. 
This rule places our nearly twelve thousand traveling preachers 
in a most perilous condition. I was mortified to see it in the 

* See Discipline, { 219. 
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Discipline, but forbear to express my convictions regarding it 
in this article, except as it affects the present question. It re- 
veals the difference in the treatment of preachers in England 
aud with us. They negotiate by rule, if they can, and have 
three chances with the Stationing Committee, if they do not, 
to obtain a moditication of their appointments, and one with 
the Conference afterward, extending over several days. We 
do not provide for negotiations, nor any free interchange of 
thought and feeling until the appointments are made. Then 
they are read by the bishop, when it is too late for revision, 
and the preachers are sent out to find their new fields, with a 
presiding elder on their track to arrest and suspend them if 
they do not occupy them. 

Another argument for the measure may be found in a still 
later rule which provides for the location of a man for “ ineffi- 
ciency or secularity,” without giving him an opportunity to 
vindicate himself by evidence against these charges.* Few 
men are able to manage unsuitable appointments without in- 
curring the suspicion of one or both of these faults. 

4. The plan will give new responsibility and interest to a 
large class of our churches. 

I refer to those who take less care of church matters than 
they ought; receive their preachers without much forethought, 
and do more or less for their support as they may feel inclined. 
I cannot blame them munch under our present system. But 
place them on the proposed platform, and make the Quarterly 
Conferences spokesmen for the people, and they will have 
something to say. It will give these bodies a certain responsi- 
bility, and put our churches about on a level with other de- 
nominations in these matters. Presbyterians contract for pas- 
tors, but it is not valid without the approval of the presbytery. 
Congregationalists may do the same, but need the indorsement 
of a “ mutual council.” Episcopalians can hire whomsoever they 
can persuade to serve them, but it goes for nothing unless the 
bishop sanctions it. Methodists ought to be equally careful in 
their arrangements, relying on the cabinet to ratify them; which 
will generally be done, if reasonable. This should extend to 
all our societies, however small. It will give them a self- 
respect and an honorable status in the community that indiffer- 

* See Discipline, J 188. 
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ence or pauper dependence cannot command. It will also pro- 
tect them against themselves, and the private intermeddling of 
individuals. The presiding elder being largely responsible for 
the appointments, as he now is not, it will be his duty to give 
them such information and advice as may be necessary to right 
action. 

5. The plan will also protect preachers and societies against 
whims and notions which unaccountably attach to all classes of 
men, however honest and good. We hear of but one solitary 
individual who claims to be exempt, and that is the pope 
of Rome. He assumes to be infallible. Whether he is so 
or not we need not decide. But our bishops make no such 
claim. They are good men, but liable to be affected by little 
things, and to err in judgment. A preacher was present lately 
when a friend expressed to one of them the great afiliction he 
had imposed on a brother in the matter of his appointment. 
The bishop replied, “ I have little sympathy for him, becapse 
of the report he made on periodicals.” That bishop believed 
in our periodicals. Others are profoundly impressed with our 
missionary work, and estimate men by the amount of their 
missionary collections, which they are required to report in open 
Conference. Some believe so firmly in thorough education 
that they judge men largely by their diplomas, and see little to 
hope from young ministers who have not been through the 
discipline of the schools. Besides, bishops ‘are liable to be 
affected by the speeches and votes of brethren in conference 
session, or their particular bearing in private life, so as to be 
more or less warped in stationing them. 

This liability is recognized in all departments of responsibil- 
ity, showing the danger of leaving great questions to the decis- 
ion of one man. The incorruptible Sir Matthew Hale, chief- 
justice of the king’s bench, declined a small present from a 
rustic neighbor, lest it might influence him in court. The 
President of the United States is forbidden to receive a present 
from a foreign government on similar grounds. Nor is he 
allowed to appoint many of his subordinates without the ap- 
proval of the Senate. In our courts we require twelve men to 
settle very small differences, and allow an appeal. And how care- 
ful our judges are in impaneling a jury to shut out improper 
influence, and secure a verdict strictly according to law and evi- 
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dence. Our British brethren made rules long ago to exclude 
irregular intermeddling with their Stationing Committee, that 
they might not be diverted from fair and impartial conclu- 
sions. But-we have no similar rules, and our bishops are ex- 
posed on every side, and are almost compelled tu make some 


appointments they would not make were the elders authorized 


to share the responsibility of their decisions. 

The same liability exists in presiding elders, and has some- 
times led to great injustice to pastors and societies on their dis- 
tricts. Under the proposed rule each elder will be restricted 
by his colleagues in this particular, because they will have to 
share the responsibility of his action. 

But some may say, the elders are now doing just what we 
propose. This is a mistake, though they may be trying to do 
it. One has lately informed me that he and his colleagues have 
nearly every thing arranged for the next Conference, five 
months hence. So they had a year ago, but I happen to know 
that at the “reading out” last spring they were disappointed, 
as were nany of the preachers and people. And they will be 
again. The spirit is willing, but the authority is weak. Cases 
have occurred where the bishyp blamed elders for making ar- 
rangements, and overthrew them for no other reason, as was 
believed, than that he was not consulted. A few more such 
things as have occurred may create a wider agitation. After 
all, was not the bishop right? According to the Discipline the 
elder had no business to meddle with the annual appointments. 
Presiding elders have nothing to do with them, except in the 
case of a bishop’s absence, when they are associated with the Con- 
ference and authorized to “regulate” them.* The Discipline 
says nothing about his making them or helping to make them. 
It is, indeed, made his duty “to attend the bishop when pres- 
ent in his district, and to give him, by letter, when absent, all 
necessary information of the state of his district.+ Nor are the 
bishops required to consult them on the subject. They can get 
information elsewhere, if they prefer it, and they sometimes 
do, so that the elders are as much surprised at some appoint- 
ments as are others. My suggestion is, that we endow them 
with certain powers in this connection, that they may help the 
bishops where they most need wise counsel and support. 

* Discipline, {| 168. + Ibid., J 171, § 7. 
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Is it said that wsage gives them a part in the business, and 
that the bishops do call them together and consult them? We 
admit it, but the usage is entirely optional with each bishop in 
his own administration, and gives no rights or authority to the 
elders. Some bishops depend largely on them, while others 
know, or think they know, enough without their aid, especially 
in difficult cases. But is it safe to leave such important inter- 
ests to them in their circumstances? We practically say it is 
not, in every other department; why not apply the same rule 
of common sense to this 4 

This subject appeals especially to pastors and churches. 
Bishops can but approve of the measure proposed unless they 
covet power, or perchance consider a bishop mysteriously 
endowed by God with extraordinary wisdom to control these 
supreme interests. As to more than five hundred presidents, 
professors, agents, teachers, chaplains, ete., among us, they cannot 
feel the pressure of the itinerancy indicated, because they make 
their own bargains, and only go where they please, and their 
appointment by the bishop is merely nominal, to allow them to 
oceupy their positions without leaving their respective Confer- 
ences. But the pastors and churches have much at stake, and 
should give the subject their prayerful consideration. If they 
will properly ask for some such change as we have suggested, 
and use fair and Christian means to obtain it, holding for the 
present all other questions, however important, in abeyance, it 
will be granted. It is so reasonable that it would have been 
adopted years ago but for the fact that it was complicated with 
other changes of damaging tendency. 

3ut if the pastors and churches are satisfied with things 
as they are I have no more to say, and will quietly take my 
seat, hoping to have the credit of being sincere though I may 
be in error. 
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Art. V.—THAYER’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
Tue publication of this lexicon unquestionably brings in a 
new epoch for English-speaking students of the Greek Testa- 
ment. With most of them it will doubtless soon supersede all 
others for constant use, and will thus enter as a powerful factor 
into all scholarly interpretation of the New Testament in En- 
gland and America. It will affect commentaries, sermons, 
Sunday-school expositions, and other religious literature. It 
will be employed as a weapon in doctrinal controversies, as a 
key to unlock difficulties in exegesis, as the chief help to the 
critical understanding of the Greek Testament. During its 
shorter or longer supremacy as our leading New Testament 
lexicon it is sure to wield great power within its realm. And 
so, like the subjects of a new sovereign, we naturally inquire, 
with no little solicitude, into the history and qualities of this 
newest authority. Here it is with its broad, clear, regal 


pages; + but what is its lineage, and what its character ? 


DerveLopMent oF Greek Lexicocrarny. 

To rightly appreciate this lexicon and understand its marvel- 
ously composite character, it seems necessary to review briefly 
the origin and growth of Greek lexicography. Following the 
preface of this book is a list of about three hundred and forty 
ancient authors who are quoted or referred to in the body of 
the work. These names represent the extensive extant Greek 
literature which has been minutely examined during many 
centuries by countless scholars. The vast mass of lexical 
material thus laboriously accumulated has been arranged and 
rearranged in various ages and countries, in accordance with 
many plans and in different degrees of completeness, until 

* A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis 
Novi Testamenti. Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by Josern H. Taayer, D.D., 
Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. Pp. xix, 726. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1887. 

+ The thick, agreeably tinted paper, the distinct and wisely varied type, and the 
press work approach very near to practical perfection. Some might prefer a 
thinner paper, like that of the last edition of Liddell and Scott, and a little 
clearer marking of the secondary subdivisions. 
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gradually a genuine science of lexicography has been developed 
which within our own century has attained an excellence leay- 
ing little to be desired. No literary works have so good a 
claim to the well-worn illustration of the coral reef as the 
great lexicons, for their foundations have been built up by the 
patient industry of numberless, and for the most part for- 
gotten, toilers. 

The beginnings of Greek lexicography are doubtless to be 
sought in the glosses or explanations written here and there 
upon the margins of early manuscripts to explain obsolete or 
foreign words (yAéooa). Separate collections of these words, 
with their interpretations for convenience, formed glossaries, 
which were the rude germs of the later lexicons. The next 
step was the extension of their scope so as to include the more 
difficult Greek words, which were explained in the same lan- 
guage, with some consideration of synonyms. The explanation 
of foreign words in Greek or Latin introduced the practice 
which led to bilingual dictionaries. Here were the principles 
of the modern lexicon, but in completeness and arrangement 
the work was very crude. Although China puts in her claim 
to the earliest of dictionaries, and sets its date at about 
1100 B.C., and rudimentary dictionaries have been discov- 
ered on ancient Assyrian bricks, yet modern lexicography 
recognizes its beginnings and development as thus directly 
connected with Greek and Latin literature. Worthy of special 
notice in this connection are the Latin Glossary of Varro, “the 
most learned of the Romans,” which was dedicated to his con- 
temporary Cicero; the famous Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, 
each of the nine books of which was inscribed to the author’s 
imperial pupil and patron Commodus; the Greek lexicons of 
Phrynichus in the second century, Hesychius in the seventh, 
Photius in the ninth, Suidas in the eleventh, and Phavorinus in 
the sixteenth. With the revival of learning and invention of 
printing there arose a great demand for Greek-Latin lexicons, 
to which the early printers responded in a princely fashion. 
The crowning achievement of this period was the immortal 
Thesaurus Lingue Grece of Henry Stephens. The publica- 
tion of its five mammoth folio volumes (in 1572) led him 
eventually to bankruptey and insanity. Hallam says of this 
work ; “In comprehensive and copious interpretation of words, 
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it not only left every earlier dictionary far behind, but it is 
still the single Greek lexicon ; one which some have ventured 
to abridge or enlarge, but none have presumed to supersede.” 


The Zhesaurus has been twice republished with additions, in 


London (1815-28), by Valpy, and in Paris (9 vols. folio, 
1831-65), by Didot. The names of Schneider, Passow, 
Pape, Rost and Palm, and Liddell and Scott bring us, in gen- 
eral Greek lexicography, down to the present time. 





New Testament Lexicons. 

New Testament lexicography, though resting upon the ecom- 
mon early foundations described above, and especially upon 
the works of Suidas, Hesychius, and Phrynichus, yet has had an 
important historical development of its own. From a long 
list* I shall mention only those lexicons which seem most im- 
portant and interesting. 

A vocabulary of the words in the Greek Testament was 
given in the Complutensian Polyglot (published in 1520); yet 
the first important New Testament lexicon to be printed was 
that of Flacius, forming a part of his Clavis Seripturew Sacra 
(1567). This passed through eight editions, and “served as a 





storehouse in which the exegetical products of the Reformation 
were collected.”+ Less dogmatic and polemic, and nearer to 
onr modern ideal, was the lexicon of Pasor (first ed. 1619). Of ° 





moderate size, clear in its definitions, and nearly neutral in 
regard to disputed doctrines, it passed through more editions 
and was more widely cirenlated than any New Testament lexi- 
con before or since. Not less than twenty different editions 
appeared, and as many distinct abridgments. Stock (in 1725) 
followed a more definite plan, and endeavored to arrange the 
meanings of the words in a strictly logical order, though his 
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system was somewhat artificial and cumbersome. Mintert (1728) 





adopted the alphabetical in place of the prevailing etymological 
order, marked some various readings, and compared the NewTes- 
tament diction with the Hebrew and the usage of the Septuagint. 
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* Schleusner gives in a literary notice following his preface a list of thirty-six 
different New Testament lexicons published between 1552 and 1799. 

+ Grimm, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1875, p. 486, to whose article, Krit. ges- 
chichtl. Uebersicht der N. T. Verballexica seit der Reformation, I am indebted for 
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many of the facts in this section, though they have been verified so faras possible 
by personal examination and from other authorities, 
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His citation of the passages in which a given word occurred 
was most awkwardly made in the order of their occurrence 
in the canon. The word xaé thus arranged occupies fifteen 
pages ! 

Schéttgen, who had, in connection with an edition of Pasor, 
insisted upon that method of interpretation which is now called 
the grammatico-historical, published his own lexicon in 1746. 
As this was based upon sound hermeneutical principles, en- 
riched from the editor's Hebrew and Talmudical learning, and: 
contained references to the usage of the Septuagint, it marked, 
a considerable advancement, and, as edited by Spohn (1790), 
was the best New Testament lexicon of its time. 

A critical study of the defects of New Testament lexicons. 
having been made by J. F. Fischer during a period of eighteem 
years (to 1791), his pupil Schleusner, profiting by his master’s. 
work, and reaping a rich harvest from the philological and ex~ 
egetical labors of the time, issued his lexicon in 1791. This. 
was a most valuable collection of materials but was miserably: 
arranged, and conspicuously failed to distinguish between the: 
real signification of a word and its special sense or applicatiom 
in a given passage. It was in bondage also to a false gram-- 
matical system. It was through this lexicon that Moses Stuart: 
was initiated into New Testament learning.* Schleusner- 
practically occupied the field by his various editions until 1820. 

Sut the great advancement in philological and exegeticak 
studies led to a marked improvement in the science of lexiceg+ 
raphy. In 1810 Gesenius published his first Hebrew lexicon,, 
in which, according to Dr. Robinson, “ was first exhibited a 
complete specimen of what may be termed the Aistorico-logical 
method of lexicography; which first investigates the primary: 

* Professor Stuart's testimony will interest many students: “This I know;. 
that my eyes have been pained and my mind often vexed with spending not 
minutes merely, but almost quarters of an hour, in searching out some specifia 
meaning, which was surrounded by such a host, that one might almost as well 


Jook for an individual in the army of Bonaparte, without consulting the clerk’s 
rolls, as find a particular meaning in Schleusner and other lexicographers.”— Bibi. 
Rep., vol. viii, p. 489. Yet he exclaims elsewhere: “ Good old Schleusner, peace 
for he was the harbinger of a brighter day for New Testament 
lexicography. ‘With all his faults we love him still;’ for under his guidance 
we made our début on the field of New Testament philology. . . . In Sclileus- 
ner we see the transition state from the old régime to the new.” —North American 
Review, vol. cl, pp. 269, 275, 
16—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. III, 
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and native signification of a word, and then deduces from it in 
a logical order the subordinate meanings and shades of sense, 
as found in various constructions and in the usage of different 
ages and writers.” Clumsy and artificial classifications, with 
their formal divisions of proprie, per synedochen, per metony- 
mian, generatim, speciatim, ete., gave place to a more natural 
and logical arrangement. In 1819 the third edition of 
Schneider's Greek-German Lexicon, with its wealth of poorly 
arranged material, evoked general and severe criticism, and 
during the same year there was issued the first part of Passow’s 
first edition in accordance with the newly accepted scientific 
principles. In New Testament lexicography the need of a 
similar reform was felt, and two important and rival lexicons 
soon appeared, that of Wahl in 1821, and Bretschneider’s in 
‘1824. Both greatly surpassed Schleusner in arrangement and 
accuracy, and each lad its own peculiar excellencies. Wahl 
had a wider acquaintance with the classics, and gave the most 
painstaking attention to logical order and minute subdivision ; 
but he paid too little regard to the influence of the Old Testa- 
ment upon the style of the New, and, as Professor Stuart has 
said, “his lexical trees sometimes look like our Lombardy pop- 
lars.” Bretschneider, who was a man of far greater talent 
than Wahl, gave careful attention to the Septuagint, the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, and the writings of Josephus, Philo, 
and the early Church Fathers. The first edition of Robinson’s 
lexicon was a translation of Walil’s Clavis, with some additions 
from Schleusner and other sources, and a little original work. 
His later editions embody the results of his independent re- 
search -and judgment, yet they are in the main a combination 
of the best things from these two German lexicons, supple- 
mented from the best commentaries and grammars. The 
inflnence and usefulness of this scholarly, practical, and con- 
servative lexicon in America and England have been beyond 
estimate. It is probally true that until the publication of 
Grimm’s work it was the best New Testament lexicon, for 
ordinary use, existing in any language. 


Wirke’s CLavis. 


The title-page of our new lexicon informs us that it is 
“Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, translated, revised, 
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and enlarged.” In reality, very little of its substance or excel- 
lence is due to Wilke. Schiirer has criticised the retention of 
his name in Grimm’s second edition as a curiosity. Yet as 
Grimm’s work owed its existence, plan, and name to Wilke’s, 
it seeins best to refer briefly to the Clavis and its author. The 
various editions of Bretschneider appeared between 1824 and 
1840, and those of Wahl between 1829 and 1843. In 1841, 
Christian Gottlieb Wilke issued his Clavis Novi Testamenti 
Philologica. The author, who was born in 1788, was pastor 
at Hermannsdorf near Annaberg, spent some years in private 
life in Dresden and Wiirzburg, and eventually in the latter 
city entered the Roman Catholic Church. Besides the Clavis 
he published (in 1843) a work on New Testament interpreta- 
tion, and another on the rhetoric of the New Testament. 
Xeuss speaks of their philological spirit and minutely accurate 
schematic method. Winer regarded the latter as worthy of at- 
tention. After becoming a Catholic, he undertook the prepa- 
ration of another New Testament lexicon for the especial use 
of Catholic theological students. Before this was fully printed 
he died, in 1856. From his manuscript the work was published 
in 1858. In this lexicon he showed, according to Grimm, 
notwithstanding its numerous faults, remarkable independence 
for a Catholie convert. 

The Clavis, written while Wilke was still a Protestant of the 
ationalistic stamp, was reissued in a new but unchanged edition 
in 1850. Professor Grimm criticises it very severely in the 
Studien und Kritiken, and in the preface of his lexicon. He 
says that it is extremely saperticial and abounds in mistakes, 
that “in it the careless use of Schleusner, Wahl, and Bret 
schneider has left very evident traces. Fritzsche not unjustly 
said of its editor, that ‘if he had possessed as much learning, 
diligence, and good judgment as he had arrogance he might 
have written a very useful New Testainent lexicon.’” Yet 
Professor Grimm adopts as an index to his own purpose these 
words of Wilke: “I decided to produce a book which should 
furnish to the students of the New Testament every thing 
which they should seek in it which was suitable and necessary 
for laying open the meaning of the sacred Scriptures, rightly 
divided and arranged in a convenient and simple order, which 
should not overwhelm them with a confused mass of observa- 
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tions, but should set before them the words and their meanings 
so arranged as to be examined with little difficulty.” 


Grimm’s Lexicon. 

When, after a few years, the entire second edition of Wilke’s 
Clavis had been exhausted, the owner of the copyright desired 
Professor Grimm* to prepare a new edition. He promised to do 
80, though only knowing the lexicon by the unfavorable public 
judgment. He says: “ After a eareful personal examination 
I was convinced that it was still worse than its reputation, 
and that only by the writing of an entirely new work could it 
be improved.” At the wish of the publishers he retained 
Wilke’s name on the sub-title-page. With the Clavis as a sort 
of scaffolding he began the construction of a new lexicon in 
accordance with the most approved principles of lexicography. 
He sought to arrange the meanings of the words in their his- 
torical and logical order, and to make his treatment as brief as 
perspicuity would allow. He laid under especial contribution 
the New Testament lexicons of Schleusner, Bretschneider, and 
Wahl, and Wahl’s Clavis Apoeryphorum ; such classical lex- 
icons as Stephens’s 7/iesaurus, Passow (as edited by Rost and 
Palm), and Pape; the works of the ancient lexicographers 
Hesychins and Snidas ; the leading Greek philologists, such as 
Fischer, Winer, and Buttmann; and finally and notably such 
exegetical writers as Fritzsche, Meyer, De Wette, Bleek, and 
Tholuck. It is not surprising that a distinguished scholar by 
seven years of labor on sound principles and with such helps 
produced a lexicon which took the highest rank in Germany, 
and has maintained it to the present time. 


TuHayver’s Lexicon. 


The first part of Grimm’s lexicon was published in 1862. 
Before two years had passed Professor Thaver,+ then occupying 
the chair of sacred literature in the Andover Theological 


* Carl Ludwig Wilibald Grimm is now Honorary Crdinary Professor of The- 
ology at the University of Jena. His chief work is entitled, Jnstitutio Theologie 
Dogmatice Evangelice (1848 and 1869). 

+ Joseph Henry Thayer was born in Boston, Mass., in 1828, was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1850, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1857. He 
served as pastor of Congregational cliurches in Quincy and Salem, Mass., from 1858 
to 1864, with an interval of service as a chaplain in the army; Professor of Sa- 
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Seminary, had arranged with Professor Grimm and his pub- 
lisher for the reproduction of the book in English. This was 
announced in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1864. The 
work was immediately begun, but suffered from several inter- 
ruptions. These were of such a nature, however, as to sub- 
stantially advance the work. Professor Thayer undertook the 
translation and editing of Liinemann’s edition of Winer’s New 
Testament Grammar, and afterward that of Buttmann. Mean- 
while the American Revision Committee had been organized, 
and Professor Thayer became a prominent member, and the 
recording secretary of the New Testament Company. In 
August, 1873, he announced the translation completed, and the 
work of verifying the references drawing toward a close. There 
remained “ the editorial labor requisite to adapt it to the needs 
of English speaking students.” In 1879 a new edition of 
Grimm’s lexicon was issued; to which Professor Thayer con- 
tributed over four thousand corrections in references.. Finally, 
on Christmas day, 1885, twenty-one years after the first an- 
nouncemeut of the lexicon in this form, the American editor 
signed the preface of his completed work. 

The task of translating from the Latin, while fundamental, 
and demanding scholarship and literary ability in a high degree, 
was relatively a small part of the undertaking. The result is 
manifestly an accurate rendering into idiomatic English. It 
has little or none of that awkwardness of style which mars so 
many translations. Sometimes a word is wisely left untrans- 
lated (as animalis under pvy7j), or a knot is apparently cut (as 
in translating physicw, “essential,” under ¢w7 2.a, where the 
more obvious rendering of “ physical,” which is given under 
Aéyog III in a similar formula, seems inadmissible). And some 
freedom is taken in the form of statement (as under povoyeric), 
but examination shows that in these cases it was to preserve 
the real spirit and meaning of the original that the letter was 
sacrificed. 

Several processes in the American editing may be noticed 
together, which involved accuracy, wide research, and almost 
infinite patience, but which are largely of a mechanical nature, 


cred Literature in Andover Theological Seminary, 1864-1882; appointed Bussey 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1884, 
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and whose results are not at once apparent. Of this sort was 
ithe repeated verification of all the biblical and classical refer- 
‘ences,* and most of those to modern works. Of separate entries 
in the vocabulary, Professor Thayer has made over ninety, con- 
sisting mainly of forms peculiar in their spelling which are 
found in critical texts, but also of some words occurring in the 
text or margin of recent editions of the Greek Testament. 
Younger students will have reason to be especially grateful for 
some of the former, such as é&é@vnc, kpenadn, épvidioc, and all 
will value such additions as Aryua, érinedddaor, dvowc, katavydfa, 
ouudiw, and ovveatavedw, Of each verb those representative 
forms which occur in the New Testament are fully and ex- 
clusively given, and there is added to the verbs those com- 
pounds, formed with prepositions, which are used by the sacred 
writers. There are quite copious additions to the notes, indicat- 
ing extra-biblical usage, to the cross-references and to the lists 
of the various readings from the critical texts, in which all of 
those from Tregelles and from Westcott and Hort have been in- 
corporated. Of the same nature is the labor expended upon the 
Appendix. This contains a table of all the forms of the verbs 
which are likely to cause the beginner any perplexity. It has 
full lists of the words borrowed from the Hebrew, Latin, and 
other foreign tongues. For advanced scholars is given a classi- 
fication of the extra-classical words under the headings, “ Later 
Greek Words,” and “ Biblical Greek, including Biblical Words 
and Biblical Significations.” The next section presents the 
words peculiar to individual New Testament writers. These 
lists are doubtless the best of the sort in existence, and will 
prove valuable to the most learned New Testament scholars. 
With the treatment of etymology the American editor 
entered upon work of a higher grade. The principle adopted 
was “to give the derivation in cases where it is agreed upon by 
the best etymologists, and is of interest to the general student.” 
The original statements in this department have been further 
supplemented by references to the works of Curtius, Fick, Van- 
iGek, Pott, and others. Among the corrections that under alwy 
is noteworthy. Grimm favors the view that the word “is so 
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* The Rev. Dr. George B. Jewett, of Salem, Mass., who had rendered most valua- 
ble assistance in this and some other parts of the revison through many years, 
died last summer witliout having seen the completed work. 
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connected with dnut, to breathe, blow, as to denote properly that 
which causes life, vital force.” Thayer corrects this by the 
statement that it is “now generally connected with alei, dei,” 
and adds abundant references. Under oveogavréw Grimm, giv- 
ing the derivation of ovxopdyryc, as from oiKov and gaive, says, 
*“ At Athens those were called ovsoddvrat whose business it was 
to inform against any one whom they might detect exporting 
figs from Attica.” A reference to Liddell and Scott calls at- 
tention to a conjecture far more in harmony with history, the 
probabilities of the case, and the significant use of the word in 
Aristophanes. The theory that Oeé¢ originally signified the 
implored one is stated with references to the other views. 
Other additions are, that the primary sense of lepd¢ is thought 
to be mighty ; that tatijp, from the root pd, means, literally, 
“nourisher, protector, upholder ;” that ujryp, froin the Sanskrit 
md, “ to measure,” denotes either the “ molder” or the “ man- 
ager,” and that dixy is allied with deixvyu. These and others 
like them are substantial and valuable improvements, and we 
are tempted to wish that Professor Thayer had gone further in 
this direction ; yet it seems only reasonable to trust his judg- 
ment as to the limits of certainty and profit. The means of 
further investigation are easily available, and the niceties of 
etymology, though fascinating, are often misleading to the in- 
terpreter and a serious hinderance in the practical work of the 
class-room. 

One of the most welcome and valuable features of the lex- 
icon is its treatment of synonyms. The plan of this was 
happily conceived and has been admirably executed. The 
choicest material has been selected from Schmidt, Trench, 
Tittmann, Green, and the best commentators, and expressed 
with brevity and clearness. Some of these notes are marvels 
of condensation and precision. Take for example this extract 
from the discussion of synonyms under dénog : “ Thus in com- 
bination déyov¢ gives prominence to the expression of personal 
need, mpooevy7 to the element of devotion, évreviic to that of y 
child-like confidence, by representing prayer as the heart’s 
converse with God.” References are also given here to the 
lexicon of Sophocles, to Trench, Bishop Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
and Huther. Under Bodw we read: “Thus xadsiv suggests 
intelligence; Body, sensibilities; xpdgeuv, instincts; 
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hence Body, especially, a ery for help. Kpavydgev, intensive of 
xpdSw, denotes to ery coarsely, in contempt.” What could be 
briefer and more to the point than the following: “’Apyéc, 
idle, involving blameworthiness ; Bpadvc, slow (tardy), having 
a purely temporal reference and no necessary bad sense ; voOpéc, 


sluggish, descriptive of constitutional qualities and suggestive 


of censure.” 

Without multiplying examples I will refer to interesting dis- 
cussions under altéw, aiwmoc, Bioc, dudxovoc, yrvwonetv, and KoAaoie, 

A closely packed column is devoted to the much vexed and 
vexing distinction between BovAoua and 6é4w. Some seventeen 
authorities are arrayed as favoring the view “that 6éA gives 
prominence to the emotive element, BovAoua to thie rational 
and volative; that @. signifies the choice, while B. makes the 
choice as deliberate and intelligent. Yet they acknowledge 
that the words are sometimes used indiscriminately, and espe- 
cially that ., as the less sharply defined term, is put where £. 
would be proper.” Professor Thayer thinks the predominant 
usage of the New Testament is evidently in favor of this view. 
He cites on the other side more than a dozen names. This 
presentation is remarkably full, fair, and clear. It is probably 
as decisive as the state of the problem allows. The statements 
of Liddell and Scott, Robinson and Cremer are meager and 
unsatisfactory in comparison, especially for the theological 
student. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the lexicon, and one 
of the highest value, is found in its abundant references to the 
best grammars, Bible dictionaries, and commentaries. This 
part of the editing demanded an accurate and extensive ac- 
quaintance with the best exegetical literature, wise discrimina- 
tion, and great self-control. Authorities could be indefinitely 
multiplied to the discouragement or misdirection of the student. 
So far as I have examined the references, they seem to me to 
exhibit a rare union of learning, candor, and practical judg- 
ment. The lexicon becomes thus, not only a philological key 
to the Greek Testament, but also an invaluable index to the 
best exegetical literature. It points the inexperienced student 
or the busy pastor, wishing light upon a difficult word or 
phrase, to the best sources of information. The veteran Jena 
professor gives his view, and perhaps refers to other authorities 
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on the difficult phrase; and then Professor Thayer, after more 
than twenty years’ experience in teaching American students, 
knowing their stand-point, difficulties, and facilities, says to the 
inquirer, “ Having carefully reviewed what Grimm has written, 
I advise you to consult further these volumes on the pages 
given.” How absolutely beyond estimate is the value of such 
assistance! The student is directed immediately to what are 
believed to be the best results attained by the ablest scholars. 
He is saved from wasting time and energy in fruitless search or 
attention to inferior writers. One has only to consult a few of 
the passages to which Dr. Thayer has referred in Meyer, Weiss, 
Godet, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Morrison, etc., to appreciate the real 
and sufficient reason for his references. Many a teacher of 
exegesis will find in these the very ones which he has selected, 
after careful research, as the best to give to his classes. Thus 
to a certain extent the lexicon supplies to the solitary student 
the place of an able instructor. Yet it also allows the standard 
of class work in the seniinaries to advance to a higher standard. 
This part of the lexicon will be, naturally, the first to become 
antiquated, and the margin becomes actually tempting in the 
opportunity it affords for valuable additions. 


InTEREsSTING Worps. 


To test the combined product of the two editors, we natu- 
rally turn to words involving cardinal doctrines, and also to 
others, not so important, which for varying reasons are of 
special interest. Let us examine a few specimens of the latter 
class, and first the two which are in the Lord’s prayer. To 
émovovog more than a column is devoted. A list is given of the 
principal authorities, including Tholuck, Bleek, and Cremer, 
who follow Origen in deriving it from ovsia, and translate 
dprog érovatoc, bread for sustenance, and then of those, among 
whom are Weiss and Delitzsch, who derive it from émeivae 
(and particularly ¢7év), and understand it to mean bread which 
is ready at hand or suffices. Grimm agrees with Fritzsche, 
Winer, Meyer, Bishop Lightfoot, and others in deriving it 
from émayv, émovoa, “ with reference to the familiar expression 
i értovoa (sc. hyuépa), and that dpro¢ émovoog means food for the 
morrow, that is, necessary or sufficient food. Thus énovoov 
and ojepov admirably answer to each other, and that state of 
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mind is portrayed which, piously contented with food sufficing 
From one day to the next, in praying God for sustenance, does 
not go beyond the absolute necessity of the nearest future. ... , 
Nor is the prayer, so understood, at variance with the mind of 
Christ as expressed in Matt. vi, 34, but on the contrary har- 
monizes with it finely, for his hearers are bidden to ask of 
God, in order that they may themselves be relieved of anxiety 
for the morrow.” That Dr. Thayer shares this view seems 
evident from his four references to the full and able discus- 
sion of Bishop Lightfoot (Fresh Revision, App.), in which he 
shows that 7 émovea might sometimes refer to the day on whose 
morning the prayer is said, and that for a translation “ the En- 
glish language does not furnish any one word which would 
answer the purpose so well” as “daily.” That the English re- 
visers agree with Grimm is shown by their marginal note. The 
American Committee would add to this “ or our needful bread.” 

tespecting tod tovnpod, in the same prayer, we find under 
rrovnpoc 2. b. this statement: “6 sovnpéc is used pre-eminently 
of the devil, the evil one;” and the passages Matthew vi, 13 
and Luke xi, 4, quoted with others, but without comment or 
reference either here or under 7d tovnpéy to any different 
opinion on this matter. This omission is to me the greatest 
surprise in the lexicon. As it cannot have been the result of 
oversight it indicates a settled conviction in the minds of the 
two editors. Yet it seems utterly ont of harmony with the 
prevailing fairness of the book, and especially of the American 
editor, to omit all reference to the other view, which obtains 
so widely, is given in the margin of the Revised Version, and 
is supported by the preference of such critics as Tholuck, 
Bleek, and Weiss.* 

In the article on véuo¢ is an interesting and valuable contri- 
bution from Professor Thayer, on the important and disputed 
question concerning the use of the word in the epistle without 
the article. As opposed to the view which has gained ground 
of late,t+ that véuo¢ without the article denotes not the law of 
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* See Weiss’s Meyer (7 te aufi. 1. c.), and the summary in Schaff’s Companion to 
the Greek Testament and English Version, p. 439. 

+ It is advocated by Bishop Lightfoot, Vaughan, Van Hengel, Weiss, Gifford, 
S. G. Green, Buttz (in the Methodist Review for March, 1885). and others; against 
Winer, Buttmanu, De Wette, Fritzsche, Alford, Ellicott, Dwight, and most modern 
commeutators. 
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Moses, but law viewed as “a principle,” “abstract and univer- 
sal.” This distinction is important, and Bishop Lightfoot says 
is “ indispensable to an adequate conception of the leading idea 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of law and grace,” but Thayer claims 
that it is “contrary to usage,” as exhibited in the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha, “and to the context” in certain Pauline pas- 
sages which he cites. 

Under lAaorrpiov we find a list of the leading advocates from 
Origen to Cremer* of that view which refers the word in 
Rom. iii, 25, to the merey-seat, but the lexicon, with Fritzsche, 
Meyer, Godet, Oltramare, and others understands it here as 
meaning an expiatory sacrifice, 

"Ayyedoc in Matt. xviii, 10, and Acts xii, 15, is said to refer 
to guardian angels. The angels of the churches (Rev. i, 20, sq.) 
are “heavenly spirits who exercised a superintendence and 
guardianship” over the assemblies.. The phrase in 1 Cor. xi, 
10, dia rode dyyédove, is explained “ that she may show reverence 
Sor the angels, invisibly present in the religious assemblies of 
Christians, and not displease them.” It is said that “dp 
dyyéAoc, in 1 Tim. iii, 16, is probably to be explained of the 
apostles, his messengers to whoin he appeared after his resur- 
rection. This appellation, which is certainly extraordinary, is 
easily understood from the nature of the hymn from which the 
passage is taken.” This view Huther (in Meyer’s Commentaries) 
pronounces impossible, and Ellicott, to whom Thayer here re. 
fers, says is precluded by the invariable meaning of dyyeAor in 
the New Testament. He thinks it “very probable that the 
general manifestation of Christ to angels through his incear- 
nation ” is referred to. Thayer adds most helpful references to 
the whole subject of angelology. 

imBadwyv, from Mark xiv, 72, is cited with this note: “ se. Té 
pjuate tov ‘Inood, when he had considered the utterance of 
Jesus.” As a helpful analogy the English phrase, “he cast 
about,” might be mentioned here. Professor Thayer gives ref- 
erences to the other interpretations. It is noticeable that Far- 
rar, in his Life of Christ, follows Theophylact, Suicer, Fritz- 
sche, ete., in understanding-that he buried his head in the folds 
of his cloak ; that Edersheim seems to accept the view of Beza, 


* See Terry’s Hermeneutics, p. 362. The margin of the Revised Version makes 
it an adjective, “to be propitiatory.” See Morrison's Commentary. 
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Stephens, Schleusner, Bretschneider, and Wahl, who translate, 
when he rushed forth ; and that the Revisers’ margin gives the 
participle and verb the rendering, found in many ancient ver 
sions and accepted by Erasmus and Luther, and he began to 
weep. 

Without further multiplying examples under this heading, I 
will merely call attention to the words dvwOev, Bidgw, dvabeua, 
dy.oc, Oe6¢, and miotte with its references. Under émeixea, 
Thayer quotes most happily Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “ Sweet 
reasonableness.” 


DocrrinaL Worps AND STAND-POINT. 


No inquiries concerning the lexicon will be so general and 
interested as those bearing upon its testimony in doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical matters. Many readers of the Meview, who are 
quite indifferent to the other considerations, will be eager to 
know about this. Probably the best way to give a rapid survey 
of its general position is, to present specific statements which 
are significant and characteristic. It should be remembered 


that in these the words inclosed in brackets are additions by 
Professor Thayer. 

Under dixaootivn it is said, that in the writings of Paul the 
word “denotes the state acceptable to God which becomes a 
sinner’s possession through that faith by which he embraces the 
grace of God offered to him in the expiatory death of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘roditpwoe is “ deliverance effected through the 
death of Christ from the retributive wrath of a holy God and 
the merited penalty of sin.” Under inép we read that “the 
apostles teach that the death of Christ inures to our salvation, 
because it has the force of an expiatory sacrifice, and was 
suffered in our stead.” 

Under tadyyevesia we read, “moral renovation, regenera- 
tion, the production of a new life consecrated to God, a vadical 
change of mind for the better (effected in baptism [comp. reff. 
8. Uv. Banztopa, 3.|), Titus iii, 5 [eomp. the Comm. ad loc. (esp. 
Holtzmann, where see, p. 172, sq., for reff.); Weiss, Bibl. Theol., 
esp. §§ 84, 108; comp. Suicer, Thes. s. v.] 

“Tn several passages in the writings of John, 6 Aéyo¢ denotes 
the essential Worp of God, that is, the personal (hypostatic) 
wisdom and power in union with God, his minister in the 
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creation and government of the universe, the cause of all the 
world’s life, both physical and ethical, which, for the procure- 
ment of man’s salvation, put on human nature in the person 
of Jesus the Messiah.” 

Alwvio¢ has, as its third signification, “without end, never to 
cease, everlasting,” and under this are cited KéAaaic and Sw. 

Badrriova contains the following: “3. Of Christian baptism. 
This, according to the view of the apostles, is a rite of sacred 
immersion, commanded by Christ, by which men confessing 
their sins and professing their faith in Christ are born again 
by the Holy Spirit unto a new life, come into the fellowship of 
Christ and the Church (1 Cor. xii, 13), and are made partakers 
of eternal salvation [bnt see art. ‘ Baptism,’ in Bible Dictiona- 
ries, McClintock and Strong, Schaff-Herzog].” In Barrigw II 
we read, “an immersion in water, performed as a sign of the 
removal of sin, and administered to those who, impelled by a 
desire for salvation, sought admission to the benefits of the 
Messiah’s kingdom [for patristic reff. respecting the mode, 
ministrant, subjects, ete., of the rite, comp. Soph. Lex., s. v. ; 
Dict. of Chris. Antigq., 8. v. Baptism].” * 

From dvdorac¢ we extract the following: “4 dvdor, 4 mparn, 
in Rev. xx, 5, sg., will be that of true Christians, and at the 
end of a thousand years will be followed by a second resurrec- 
tion, that of all the rest of mankind. Rev. xx, 12, s9q.” 

Of mpeoGirepx it is said: “That they did not differ at all 
from the (énioxo7o) bishops, or overseers (as is acknowledged, 
also, by Jerome on Titus i, 5 [comp. Bishop Lightfoot, Com. 
on Phil., pp. 98, sg., 229, sg.]), is evident from the fact that the 
two words are used indiscriminately (Acts xx, 17, 28, Titus i, 
5, 7), and that the duty of presbyters is described by the terms 

* This definition has already caused some excitement, as it was frankly inserted 
in the advertising circular of the publishers. It seems ungenerous to object to it 
with the references appended, when we remember that Robinson's definition is 
followed by a polemic against immersion. Grimm represents the view prevalent 
among German scholars. But it should not be forgotten that they, and others, 
while admitting this minor premise of the Baptists, deny the major premise upon 
which the practice of exclusive immersion is founded, namely, that the exact mode 
common in apostolic days is essential and binding for all ages and all climates. 
See on this point Schaff's History of the Christian Church, chap. i, p. 468, sq., and 
his edition of the Didache, and particularly Stanley’s Christian Institutions, chap. i. 
Yet it may be said of all controverted doctrines, that special treatises, and not 
manual lexicons, will be depended upon for proofs. 
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émoxoneiv, 1 Peter v, 1, sg., and émoxorj, Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 
xliv, 1.” 

Lwrnpia is used of “ b. salvation as the present posses- 
sion of all true Christians,” which is said, under owgw b., to 
consist “in the pardon of sin, and in the blessed peace of a 
soul reconciled to God.” 

In tvedua 4 occur these words: “In some passages the Holy 


/ Spirit is rhetorically represented as a Person [(comp. reff. be- 


low)]: Matt. xxviii, 19, John xiv, 16, sg., 26; xv, 26; xvi, 13- 
15 (in which passage from Jolin the personification was sug- 
gested by the fact that the Holy Spirit was about to assume 
with the apostles the place of a person; namely, of Clirist.)” 

Movoyevic, “ used of Clirist, denotes the only Son of God, or 
one who in the sense in which he himself is the Son of God 
has no brethren. He is so spoken of by Jolin, not because 
6 Aéyoc, which was évoapxw6eic in him, was eternally generated 
by God the Father (the orthodox interpretation), or came forth 
from the being of God just before the beginning of the world 
(subordinationism), but because of the incarnation (¢vodpxworc) 
of the Aéyoc in him he is of nature or essentially Sou of God, 
and so ina very different sense from that in which men are 
made by him, réeva rod Oeod. Jolin i, 13. For since in the 
writings of John the title 6 vio¢ rot Oeod is given only to the 
historie Christ so called, neither the Logos alone, nor 
Jesus alone, but 6 Adyoc 6 tvoapxweic, or Jesus through the 
Aéyog united with God, is 6 povoy. vide tot Oe0d.”  Tinportant 
references follow concerning the reading povoyevijc Oedc. The 
remarkable expression in Phil. ii, 7, éavrov éx¢vwoe, is said under 
xevow to nean “he laid aside equality with or the form of God,” 
and the whole passage is thus fully interpreted under popoy: 
who, although (formerly when he was Aéyo¢ doapkoc) he bore the 
Jorm (in which he appeared to the inhabitants of heaven) ef 
God (the sovereign, opp. to pop. dovdev) yet did not think that 
this equality with God was to be eagerly clung to or retained 
(see dptaypoc, 2), but emptied himself of it (see kevéw, 1) 80 as to 
assume the form of a servant in that he became like unto men 
(for an gels also are dovAot rod Oeod, Rev. xix, 10, xxii, 8, 8q.), 
and was found in fashion as a man.” 

In warapzigw is this: “ SKetin xatapriopévn ele dmo@Aecav, of men 
whose souls God has so constituted that they cannot escape de- 
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struction [but see Mey. (ed. Weiss) in loe.].” A characteristic 
treatment is found under iva 3. which deals with the alleged 
use of {va to express result. There is only space to quote the 
following: “In many passages where iva has seemed to inter- 
preters to be used éxBatixéc, the sacred writers follow the 
dictate of piety, which bids us trace all events back to 
God as their aut hor and refer them to God’s pur poses.” 

Under dvrixporoc, which is fully treated, John, it is said, 
“employs it of ‘the corrupt power and influence hostile to 
Christian interests, especially that which is at work in false 
teachers who have come from the bosom of the Church and 
are engaged in disseminating error.... In Paul and the 
Revelation the idea but not the name of Antichrist is found ; 
yet the conception differs from that of John. For Paul 
teaches that Antichrist will be an individual man [comp. 
B.D. as below] of the very worst character (tov dvOp. tij¢ duapriag ; 
see duapria, 1), instigated by the devil to try to palm himself 
off as God. 2 Thess. ii, 3-10. The anthor of the Apocalypse 
discovers the power of Antichrist in the sway of imperial 
Rome, and his person in the Emperor Nero, soon to return 
from the dead. Rev. xiii and xvii, (often in Eeel. writ.). 
[See B. D. s. v. (Am. ed. for additional reff.), also B. D. s. v. 
Thess., 2d Ep. to the ; Kohler in Herzog, ed. 2, i, 446, sg. ; West- 
cott, Epp. of St. Jolin, pp. 68, 89.] 

Of ’AGidbap Grimm says that in Mark ii, 26, “ he is by mis- 
take confounded with Ahimelech his father.” Adding corrective 
references Thayer remarks: “It would seem that double 
names were especially common in the case of priests, and . 
that father and son often bore the same name.” 

“In the New Testament damoviGoueroe are persons afflicted 
with especially severe diseases, either bodily or mental (such 
as paralysis, blindness, deafness, loss ef speech, epilepsy, mel- 
ancholy, insanity, ete.), whose bodies, in the opinion of the 
Jews, demons (see dacuérvov) had entered, and so held possession 
of them as not only to afflict them with ills, but also to dethrone 
the reason and take its place themselves; accordingly the pos- 
sessed were wont to express the mind and consciousness of the 
demons dwelling in them; and their cure was thought to re- 
quire the expulsion of the demon [see B.D., Am. ed., s. v. De- 
moniaes, and reff.: Weiss, Leben Jesu, book iii, chap. 6].” 
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These extracts evidently furnish much material for discussion, 
and some may even think sufficient evidence for condemning 
the lexicon on purely doctrinal grounds without further ex- 
amination. Yet no one who wishes to study the Greek Testa- 
ment critically is likely to draw so narrow and hasty a concelu- 
sion. Contident statement in this connection is most difficult 
and involves great responsibility, and the actual experience of 
years can alone answer some of the questions involved. Yet 
certain important facts are clear, and some results from its 
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general use seem highly probable. 
In the first place it is important to notice that Professor 
Grimm is a representative of the foremost school among be- 
lieving biblical scholars in Germany. We have long employed 
in critical study the commentaries, grammars, and other works 
of these writers. We have received from them our chief in- 
spiration to advanced theological studies, and in a more or less 
modified form most of the instruments for prosecuting them. 
We have now presented to us an exact reproduction of that 
New Testament lexicon which stands at the head in that land 
of biblical science. The question as to its value and use is sim- 
ilar to that involved in the use of such works as Meyer’s Com- 
mentaries, and a like answer must in consistency be given to 
both. We cannot accept them blindly as standards of doctrine, 
yet we certainly cannot afford to ignore them or refuse the 
substantial help they offer. Does it not seem both cowardly 
and puerile to try to shield the candidate for the ministry from 
the influence of what may appear to us the errors of German 
. evangelical believers, while his future hearers are to be con- 
stantly exposed to the poison of infidelity of every sort? Both 
breadth of view and firmness of conviction are likely to be 
gained from that study which these questionable statements 
involve, and from the counter arguments of instructors. And, 
moreover, as it is highly improbable that these critics, who in 
some cases add fervent piety to profound learning, are wrong 
in all their peculiar positions, we may hope to gain some new 
truth in our study, and not merely establish more firmly our 
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preconceived opinions. 

For helps to biblical study England and America owe a debt 
to Germany which they cannot hope to pay in kind. In this 
departinent both countries have long been to a large degree de- 
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pendent upon German scholarship, and seem likely to be for: 
years to come. Though this connection has its perils, yet as 
Protestants and as lovers of truth we must welcome every 
thing which helps us to a more perfect understanding of the 
Bible. Such help these German works in general, and this lex- 
icon in particular, directly and indirectly afford. 

Yet notwithstanding Grimm’s statement, apparently in- 
dorsed by Thayer, that he has guarded “himself against en- 
croaching upon the province of the .dogmatie theologian,” we 
think this encroachment the one serious defect of Grimm’s 
work. Some statements given above on dtxatoavvy, Adyoe,. 
mahtyyevesia, movoyevijc, Kevdw, and kataprigw, read like passages 
from a work on systematic theology. The brevity and neu: 
trality which so admirably characterize the lexicon generally are: 
laid aside when these and some similar words are treated. It 
does not seem legitimate to insert in such a work dogmatic and’ 
polemical statements. The claim that they are privileged as 
the conclusions of biblical theology opens too wide a door to in- 
dividual and sectarian opinions for a philological lexicon. Such 
statements therefore are not to be regarded as having equal 
authority with the facts given concerning the meaning and 
usage of words. 

Grimm’s free method of handling the New Testament writ- 
ings is illustrated above in the words dvtiyptoroc, ’ABid0ap and 
Samovigoua, It is characteristic of his school, and, without 
countenancing it, we must in simple justice remember that it is 
not by them regarded as injurious to the fundamental doctrines 
of evangelical Christianity. 

When Johann Musiius prepared an edition of the Clavis of 
Flacius, he was careful to mark with an index (J49~) the pas- 
sages which he thought contained important doctrinal error, as 
a warning to readers “ not yet settled in their theological views.” 
It is manifest that Professor Thayer's added statements and 
references will serve a similar purpose with regard to most or 
all of thosg positions taken by Professor Grimm which are in 
dispute, or seem to the evangelical Churches of America erro- 
neous and dangerous. By these the American editor indicates 
his more conservative position, and, by quoting authorities on 
both sides of controverted doctrines, his conscientious impar- 
tiality. Many, no doubt, will wish that he had prepared an. 
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independent lexicon, merely based upon Grimm’s, as he might 
have done with little more labor, possibly even with less. If he 
should still do this some years hence, he would be following in 
the path of many predecessors.* Yet the course pursued puts 
practically the same lexicon into the hands of students in Ger- 
many, England, and America, which is of itself no inconsiderable 
advantage. As supplemented by Thayer, it must be far more 
stimulating to all students who have access to such books as he 
refers to. For those remote from libraries it is not so safe a 
guide as Robinson’s is, or as one entirely the work of Thayer 
wonld have been. Yet its peculiar character seems fitted to 
advance the cause of Christian unity among us. Its natural 
tendency will be to make the adherents of different Churches 
less sectarian and dogmatic in non-essentials, and more united 
and confident respecting the fundamental truths of religion. 
The use of similar works has generally had this influence upon 
the leading scholars of the different denominations. 

It is desirable, also, that theological students and intelligent 
laymen in our country should see that the more rigid theories 


jof biblical inspiration, which have obtained among us, are not 


essential doctrines of Christianity. The evangelical leaders of 
Germany having passed through a fiercer intellectual struggle 
than any other Christians in any age, have generally abandoned 
the traditional views concerning inspiration, while they 
still hold unflinchingly to the doctrines of revelation and 
of salvation through Jesus Christ, the crucified and risen 
Son of God. They teach that the apostolic testimony is the 
sufficient historic basis for Christian belief, and that personal 
faith thus founded begets a self-evidencing life in Christ. 
May we not, even while cherishing stricter views of inspira- 
tion ourselves, be glad, in these times of doubt and conflict, 
that Christianity is not necessarily a “ book religion,”’+ and that 
an earnest evangelism and a passionate devotion to Christ t may 
rest upon simpler foundations than we have thought possible. § 
From this stand-point are given the evangelical definitions 

* For example, Schéttgen. Passow, Robinson, Liddell and Scott. 

+See Weiss's preface to lis “ Hinleitung in das Neue Testament,” p. v. 

t Like that of Tholuck. 

§ See especially Neander’s address, “To my Christian Brethren in the United 
States of America,’ in McClintock and Blumenthal’s translation of his Life of 
Christ; and Beet on Corinthians, preface, p. vi. 
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above, which represent “salvation as the present possession 
of all true Christians,” consisting in “the pardon of sin and 
the blessed peace of a soul reconciled with God,” and this 
coming “through that faith by which the sinner embraces 
the grace of God offered to him in the expiatory death of 
Christ.” 

VALUATION. 

Moses Stuart quoted with approval the saying of Scealiger, 
that “a part of the daily prayer of every literary man should be 
thanksgiving to God that he had been pleased to make lexicogra- 
phers and grammarians.” I think we may in this case devoutly 
offer this thanksgiving, and express our gratitude to the gifted 
and learned scholar who through more than twenty years* of 
life-exhansting labor has prepared for our use this combined 
product of centuries of research. Not without a pang is Rob- 
inson’s work relegated to those neglected shelves where mum- 
mied lexicons lie in state. It has served a noble purpose, but 
in thirty-six years it has become antiquated. Cremer’s lexi- 
con, theological, devout, and emphasizing the “ language- 
molding power of Christianity,” has its important place, but 
as it treats only a part of the New Testament words, and is too 
peculiar in its object and method to be the rival of any com- 
plete, philological work. As compared with Grimm’s lexicon, 
Thayer’s has the advantage of the additions and improvements 
described above, so that it greatly surpasses its original for all 
who can use the English language. We have then in it, during 
its “ meantime” of supremacy of which the editor modestly and 
almost pathetically speaks, the most completet+ lexicon of the 
New Testament existing in any language, and the one most ae- 
curate in all the details of forms, citations, references, and lists. 
It is most fully abreast of the philological learning of the day. 
It gives the best treatment of synonyms. It contains the full- 
est and most helpful references to grammatical and exegetical 
literature. It excels in conciseness and harmonious proportion 
of treatment. As modified by the American editor it indicates 
a conscientious effort to be doctrinaily impartial. We do 

* Like Suicer’s Thesaurus, “ Opus viginti annorum indefesso labore adornatum.” 

+ One proof of this completeness is, that out of the 5,420 different words in 
the Greek Testament, all but one hundred and sixty have every instance of their 


occurrence noted, 
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not hesitate to pronounce it the first of helps to the under. 
standing of the Greek Testament. We may well take pride 
it asa product of American scholarship, and we anticipate with 
satisfaction the stimulus it will give to New Testament study. 
Above all we are thankful for the good hope that it will pro- 
mote true Christian unity, strengthen the defenses of the faith, 


and advance the kingdom of Christ, and that thus through it 


the word of the Lord shall run and be gloritied.* 


*Some readers of the Review who are earnest students of the Greek Testa- 
ment, and yet remote from centers of learning, may be glad to consult the follow- 
ing brief and practical list of critical helps for this study. Westcott and Hort's edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament (Vol. I coutaining the text. and Vol. II embracing 
an Introduction on textual criticism, and an appendix, Harper or Macmillan) 
Gardiner’s or Robiuson’s Greek Harmony of the Gospels. The former is pub- 
lished by Draper, of Andover, and has the clearest arrangement. Tlie latter, re- 
vised by Professor Riddle in 1885, is somewhat cheaper and very excellent. 
Thayer's Lexicon. Winer's New Testament Grammar. Thayer's edition pub- 
lished by Draper, Andover, is the best for American students. The next gram- 
mar to be bought should be Buttmann’s Grammar of the New Testament, trans- 
lated by Thayer (Draper, Andover); the next, T. 8. Greeu’s Grammar and Critical 
Notes (Bagster). A Greek concordance should come next. Hudson's is cheap and 
highly recommended by some, but it seems to me to involve more waste of time 
than economy of money. The Englishman's Greek Concordance (Bagster) is best 
for those who do not read Greek readily, but Bruder’s (Leipsic). giving the imme- 
diate connection in Greek, is incomparably the best for others. The Septuagint 
Version of tle Old Testament. The edition of Van Kss(Leipsic) is good and con- 
tains the Old Testament Apocrypha. Tischendorf’s edition is the best and more 
expensive. Unfortunately the only concordance of the Septuagint (that of Trom- 
mius) is too rare and expensive for most ministers’ libraries. Trench’s New Tes- 
tament Synonyms (Macmillan), Cremer’s Biblico-theological Lexicon of the New 
Testament Greek. Translation of the second German edition by the Clarks, Kdin- 
burgh. Also an appendix with additions from the fourth German. The German 
editions are much cheaper, fuller, and more conveniently arranged. Terry’s Her- 
meneutics (Phillips & Hunt) will prove a very helpful guide to correct methods 
of interpretation. The Bible dictionaries and cyclopedias, and lives of Christ 
and Paul, are too well known to require enumeration. Commentaries need an 
article or book for treatment, but Meyer, Ellicott, Morison, Lightfoot, and Beet 
are worthy of special mention. 
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Arr. VI.—SOME CAUSES OF THE WANT OF SUCCESS 
OF THE PULPIT. 

Tue gracious challenge of a prophet to rebellious Israel to 
come and reason with the Lord, with assurance that they should 
be delivered from their sins—-and the complaint of another one, 
that while abundant provisions were made for their healing, 
“the hurt of the daughter of my people” was not “ recov- 
ered,” are still the burden of complaint among those who seek 
to call men to repentance and salvation. 

A very high place is justly assigned to the preaching of the 
Gospel among the agencies ordained for saving men. The 
pulpit has ever been the Church’s chief agency for spiritual 
awakening and persuasion, and for Christian edification. The 
history of the Church agrees with this view of the subject. 
The pulpit is, and ever has been, recognized as the first among 
ordained agencies for the propagation and the conservation of 
the Gospel. 

Respecting the pulpit of the present time—that is, the evan- 
gelical Protestant. pulpit—two preliminary remarks may be 
made, each qualifying the other : 

First. It is only the simple truth to acknowledge both its 
general fidelity and its ability. 

Second. That there is a great, and therefore a lamentable 
failure on its part to measure up to the full possibilities of the 
required work, and to answer to its demands. 

To a certain extent the ministry is doing a good work, for 
which it should be commended ; but it is equally evident that 
it is coming very short of its possibilities, and that there 
is lack where there should be abundance. And this defi- 
ciency is the more to be deprecated because of the precious- 
ness of the interests that are made to suffer, and which can be 
secured by no other means. Our own times have also their 
own special infelicities, which require the first and most care- 
ful consideration. It is confessed by all that the house of God 
is much less attractive to the unconverted than formerly— 
that fewer of that class are now found at its services—and 
so, to the same extent, the message of the pulpit fails to 
reach those who especially need to hear it, and those, too, to 
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whom it was first of all sent. This lack of unconverted persons 
in our congregations is practically, but perhaps uneonsciously, 
recognized by the preachers themselves, and they accordingly, 
as a rule, shape their ministrations to the spiritual conditions 
and requirements of believers—converted persons. 

That this is not as it should be all will grant; and especially 
should all Methodist ministers cry out against it, for they are 
taught to adapt their preaching primarily to the unsaved. Of 
the four principal rules respecting the “ Matter and Manner of 
Preaching” given in the Methodist Discipline, the first three 
of them refer evidently to preaching to those who have not 
accepted the Gospel. They are (1.) To convince of sin; 

2.) To offer Christ ; (3.) To invite. The practical purpose of 
these three things is to awaken in the consciences of the uncon- 
verted a sense of s¢n and guilt and danger, and then to such 
awakened ones to offer Christ as a sacrifice for sin, through 
whom sinners may be saved. And to this simple exposition of 
the truth must be added earnest appeals to persuade sinners to 
be saved by Christ. After these, in the order of sequence (if 
not of importance), comes the fourth direction, which with 
many preachers is almost the first and the last, “ to build up.” 

May it not, then, be asked whether there is not good cause 
to suspect that because of the failure to deal with the primary 
Christian doctrines—sin, atonement, and repentance—our 
preaching fails to minister to the felt wants of souls who are 
unconsciously hungering and thirsting after righteousness, and 
that, therefore, they neglect the house of God? And besides 
this, since the Christian life is a continuous conviction of sin 
and a life-long repentance, at every point of which there is need 
of Christ in all his saving offices, the same preaching that best 
suits the case of the unsaved is often the best adapted for 
Christian nurture and edification. 

It is not assumed that the failures spoken of are either uni- 
versal in extent or complete in their degree, and yet it is ob- 
vious that they exist, and, therefore, they are to be deprecated. 
Nor can it be denied that the extent to which they prevail is 
far from being inconsiderable. Both the ability and the sin- 
cerity of the ministry of our times are readily and cheerfully 
conceded ; nor is it to be charged that, to any great extent, it 
is harmed by speculative departures from the truth; and yet 
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there is a general confession that the preaching of the Gospel 
is failing, to a lamentable extent, to accomplish its saving pur- 
pose among men. To find out some of the causes of this fail- 
ure, and so to suggest a remedy, is the purpose to which our 
further thoughts and discussions are to be directed. 

Among these causes may be named as one, and an impor- 
tant one, the prevalent failure to clearly set forth and to 
earnestly emphasize the distinctively evangelical doctrines of 
the Gospel. 

What these are presumed to be has been already indicated. 
Among them must be included, and as a kind of keystone to 
the arch, the doctrine of sé as a fact in man’s spiritual being 
and in his life, causing his separation from God, and involv- 
ing him in a condition of spiritual death, and bringing him into 
condemnation with God, and so exposing him to eternal per- 
dition. This, too, prepares the way for the doctrine of Christ 
and his salvation ; his sacrificial death as a sin-offering; it also 
calls for repentance and prayer in the name of Christ, and for 
the exercise of saving faith. All of these things quite cer- 
tainly enter into the composition of the sermons that we hear, 
but they do not sufficiently constitute the burden of the lessons 
and warnings of the pulpit. It is not that our preachers have 
ceased to hold to these doctrines, though there may be cause 
to suspect that they are often held somewhat loosely and appre- 
hended only indefinitely, and perhaps they are taught with 
“bated breath” and damaging qualifications. And here it 
may not be out of place to notice that, in order to effectually 
eliminate any given doctrine from a system of theology, it is 
not necessary to openly antagonize it—to simply fad to declare 
at is enough. Only by positive statements and assertions, with 
conclusive proofs, explicitly declared and earnestly reiterated, 
can the truths of the Gospel be made to keep their place in the 
popular belief, so that they shall operate as spiritual forces 
among men. Any article of faith that may be withdrawn from 
public notice by the silence of the pulpit respecting it will, in 
not a very long time, disappear from the popular thought and 
cease to be practically effective. By this process the doctrine 
of predestination, which was once made so distinctively promi- 
nent, has very largely disappeared from most of the nominally 
Calvinistic pulpits of the present day, and from the minds of 
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the people ; and it is the opposite of impossible that similar 
changes in respect to other doctrines have occurred in another 
class of pulpits. 

This obscuration of certain forms of religious thought and 
doctrinal conceptions, with its deadening influence upon the 
sensibilities, usually occurs along well ascertained lines; and 
as the doctrine concerning stn lies at the foundation of the 
theology of the Gospel, so this decadence of faith commonly 
first manifests itself at that point. The word stn is one of 
those best known in all the popular vocabulary, and it may be 
added, without fear of successful contradiction, that it is among 
the least adequately understood. Sin, in the common concep- 
tion, is simply a wrong action ; and men are accounted sinners 
in proportion to the number and atrocity of such actions com- 
mitted by them; and the test of sin is usually the consensus of 
public opinion. But the scriptural idea of sin, while it covers 
all these, reaches down into man’s spiritual nature, so recogniz- 
ing sin as a property of the soul—the spiritual self. To this 


conception of the case the quickened conscience of the spirit- 
ually awakened sinner instinctively responds. The psalmist, 
when confronted with a specifical act of wrong-doing, being 
reproved both by the voice of the prophet and the light of the 
Holy Spirit, dwelt but for a moment upon his one great overt 
crime, but in his deep penitence of soul he thought only of 
the sim in which his mother conceived him—now revealed in 
a concrete form; the connatural iniquity of his soul. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Romans, detects and designates “ the law 
of sin in his members” as something more original and con- 
stant than any form of outward actions—a “ body of death” 
from which only divine power, through Christ’s death, could 
bring deliverance. Zhe guilt of original sin is a doctrinal 
conception that has been coeval and co-extensive with the 
Christian consciousness. As an article of faith, it is in the 
largest sense catholic and orthodox. It is embodied in the con- 
fessions and rituals and institutions of the three great divisions 
of the Church—the Roman, the Greek, and the Protestant— 
and it has been openly and formally rejected only in company 
with the other great and central truths of the Gospel. It was 
emphasized by Luther and his coadjutors, and was firmly im- 
bedded in all their creeds and confessions; and upon this, as 
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its bed-rock, was laid that reconstructed edifice of vital Chris- 
tianity called Methodism. 

Nor is it any breach of the broadest charity to suspect that 
this great and significant article of faith has, to a damaging 
extent, faded out of the religious thinking of our times. 
Sometimes, even when not openly denied, it is eviscerated by 
subtle explanations, and not unfrequently it is openly rejected. 
And with this change of the popular conception of the nature 
of sin the estimate of its turpitude and ill-deserts has been 
very greatly mitigated. “Conviction of sin” is often spoken 
of as little more than an intellectual concept, not seriously 
alarming, whose demands may be met by a reformation of life, 


5’ 


with not much occasion for sorrow or regret over what is past 
and ¢rreversible. 

The distinctive ideas indicated, severally, by the terms sin 
and sins should be carefully discriminated, for there is a real 
practical value in marking their differences. The latter is for- 
mal and concrete, indicating only actions and conduct; the 
former expresses the moral condition of the soul. The one is 
the accident of the moment; the other the ruling moral attri- 
bute of the essential self. Sinus may be laid aside at one’s 
wili—simply “ quit your meanness ”—but even then sin abides 
in the soul and must be washed out by the blood of the atone- 
ment. Our Christian teachers tell us about our transgressions, 
and enjoin us to “ keep the commandments that we may have 
life,” and so far they do well; but in respect to the sin of the 
soul they are too commonly either very indefinite or wholly 
silent. We are treated to an ernicat Gospel, which seeks to 
replace immorality by virtuous well-doing, for very largely 
James has crowded Paul out of the pulpit. Of énbred sin and 
men’s spiritual alienation from God, and especially of “ the 
wrath of God revealed from heaven against all unrighteous- 
ness and ungodliness of men,” only a very little is heard. The 
pulpit tells of a salvation for good people, the word of God for 
sinners. 

Men’s conceptions of the nature of sin very largely affect 
their notions respecting the duty of repentance and the nature 
of conversion. “ Now God commands all men every-where to 
repent,” and this command must rest upon the assumption that 
men are sinners. But this universal state of sinfulness cannot 
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depend upon a series of happenings, of wrong-doing in details, 
but upon a constant outflow of the essential nature. Their no- 
tions of the work of Christ, especially in making an atonement 
for the sin of the world, will also be largely affected by the 
same cause. If sin is simply an error in conduct—a fault, a 
defect, or weakness—it may be cured by correction, by supple- 
menting what is defective, and by giving cnlarged powers of 
amendment. A Saviour from sin of this kind must be a deacher 
and guide to lead the erring into a better way of living, by 
showing the excellence of virtue and strengthening the better 
elements of the character by instruction and brotherly syimpa- 
thy. Such is the Christ of “ liberal Christianity” by the logic 
of its premises, and such we know it is in fact. Its eall to re- 
pentance is simply an admonition to cease from actual sinning 
and to lead a better life ; but, quite logically, it has very little 
to say about atonement by Christ’s death, for it finds no need 
of any thing of that kind; nor does its scheme make any ac- 
count of either the guz/¢ of sin or of its real and proper for- 
giveness. Sin being of very little account, in any legal or 
judicial sense, it calls for no recompense, and all that is required 
is that its practice shall be abandoned. In order that men shiall 
be redeemed it is only necessary to persuade them, by “ moral 
influences,” to accept salvation without price or conditions. 
The only needed change of heart is an honest determination 
to do better. 

Now, we do not suppose that this “new theology” is con- 
sciously accepted, except in a very few cases, by Methodist min- 
isters, or that it is often proclaimed in form, and as a system of 
doctrine, from Methodist pulpits; and yet we are quite certain 
that its presence is felt in not a few of their utterances, and it 
is the warp and woof of whole sermons of some of our relig- 
ious teachers. It is virtually implied in the earnestness with 
which the extreme and overdrawn features of the opposing 
forms of doctrine are denounced, while no guard is set up on 
the other side; and it is seen in the earnest proclamation of 
God’s love, in the form of tenderness toward the erring, with- 
out any recognition of his judicial righteousness and his mag- 
isterial assertion of his own authority. And, because the 
preachers fail to remind their hearers that “the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
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eousness of men,” the people quite naturally fail to recognize 
that momentous truth, and so sén itself is not felt to be a very 
great evil nor highly dangerous. ‘ Conviction of sin” becomes, 
under such teaching, an indefinite idea, and as ineffective as 
indefinite ; and the repentance for which it calls will, of course, 
be of the same kind. The paralyzing influences of such a 
conception will reach out to the whole religious life. 

As set forth in God’s word, sin is, in its essence, wngodliness, 
that is, a moral or ethical state of the soul not in conformity 
to the divine mind.. As tested by God’s holiness, it is moral 
and spiritual abomination ; as to his sovereign authority, it is 
rebellion (dvajua, lawlessness); and as the expression of the 
WILL, it is an intense antagonism, striving against God. And 
this is not merely an accident, or occasional happening, in the 
conduct of the sinner, but the ruling element of his character 
and the law of his life, so constituting its subject an embodi- 
ment of disharmony with the divine nature—a mass of spiritual 
defilement, and a spirit of intense hatred against God; for 
he that is not for God, by virtue of the conquering power 
of grace, is against him. And because “God is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity,’ and because “he hates sin 
with a perfect hatred,” all the intense energy of the divine 
nature is necessarily aroused against it, and against all those 
who love and cherish it. And since, as a sovereign, he must 
maintain his throne in righteousness, the incorrigible sinner can 
by no possibility escape his wrathfual judgments. 

Now it is to such persons—sinners, guilty and depraved, and 
asleep in their sins, loving sin and disliking holiness, abiding 
under the wrath of God, and yet self-secure in their snbaliefs- 
it is to such that Christ’s ministers are sent to preach the Gos- 
pel; and, as a matter of course, the first response in every case 
of the sinful soul to the demands thus made is a peremptory 
refusal to obey. And then follow in order the successive ef- 
forts “ to convinee,” “to offer Christ,’ and “to persuade ;” 
and each step in that process must be gained against the soul’s 
active and determined opposition. It is, therefore, all the more 
needful that men shall have their true spiritual condition clearly 
set before them ; and, because of their dislike of unpalatable but 
wholesome truth, it is all the more necessary that it should be 
persistently and earnestly pressed upon their minds and hearts, 
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and the physician’s warning that only by using the prescribed 
remedy can the life be saved should be most emphatically 
declared. Any failure at this point, in what purports to be 
“the preaching of the Gospel,” is a defect for which there can 
be no compensation. It is a failure, by reason of inadequate 
treatment, to rescue the spiritually diseased and dying from 
eternal death. It may, indeed, be hoped that not all who are 
thus treated to an emasculated Gospel will die, since it is quite 
possible that in the abundance of the diffused religious light all 
about us, even under a very defective ministration of the Gos- 
pel by the pulpit, some will enter into the Christian life. But 
if so the religious character so formed will be apt to be fee- 
ble and of insecure tenure; the structure so reared a “ house 
built” (at least in part) “ upon the sand,” with large proportions 
of “hay, wood, and stubble.” It might be prudent to inquire 
whether not a little of the confessed ineffectiveness of the 
Gospel as it is preached among us, and by us, and of the lack 
of permanence in the fruits of our revivals, may not proceed 
from a failure at the points just indicated. 

When the sinner is truly convinced of sin he instinctively 
asks what he must do to be saved, and to that inquiry the Gos- 
pel has one all-sufficient answer: “ Lepent and believe.” And 
though this answer seems to be complex, it is, nevertheless, a 
simple act that is required ; for true repentance implies a con- 
fiding appreciation of God's mercy ; and whoever casts himself 
upon the divine mercy does so in the spirit of penitence ; and, 
asa willing and purposed movement of the sinner toward God, 
it is naturally placed at the beginning of the Christian life. 
But as all repentance implies a precedent conviction of sin, so 
its depth and thoroughness, and also its saving value, will depend 
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upon the correctness and the intensity of such conviction. If 
that is simply speculative and superficial, so will be the result- 
ant repentance. If sin is apprehended as simply an occasion- 
ally lapsing into improper conduct, or a coming short of the 
full measure of duty, instead of an essential badness of charac- 
ter and depravity of the whole life, then, of course, repentance 
will take no deeper form than regrets for the past and purposed 
ainendments of life and manners; and out of such a repent- 
ance only a feeble and incomplete spiritual life will arise. How 
largely such faint convictions and feeble repentances contribute 
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to the lack of robustness and endurance among professed 
Christians may be suggested rather than declared. 

This insufficient estimate of sin and guilt leads naturally 
to correspondingly low estimates of the work of Christ, 
and, indeed, it modifies the whole estimate of atonement 
away from its proper scriptural conception. Incidental and 
superficial faults call for only easy and outward remedies. If 
man’s sin is only an accidental stepping aside from the right 
path, then he must be restored by moral influences ; but this 
makes no account of God’s anger against sin, and his displeas- 
ure at those in whom it inheres. Nothing is said of the deep 
native depravity of the soul; only men’s strange unwillingness 
to be saved is taken into the account, and that must be over- 
come by brotherly sympathy and the attractions of virtuous 
example. No use is found for such statements of Holy Writ 
as, “ Without the shedding of blood there is no remission,” 
and “ We have redemption in his blood, even the remission of 
sins.” As far as this conception prevails the work of Christ 
is only that of a teacher; his kingly office is lost sight of, and 
his mediation is addressed to men, and not to God. Probably 
not many among us accept these views, with their natural im- 
plications and logical consequences; but if only partially ac- 
cepted and unconsciously entertained, they become powerfully 
effective to rob the Gospel of its influence over men’s hearts. 
And there is no room for a doubt that the hiding out of sight 
of Christ crucified—* the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world ”’—has largely conduced to the ineffectiveness 
of the modern pulpit. But still the preaching of the cross, and 
only that, though practically ignored by rationalists and ritu- 
alists, is still the power of God unto salvation to all them that 
believe. 

Intimately related to the foregoing is another of the great 
Christian doctrines, which seems of late to be somewhat lost 
sight of, and in that fact it may be suspected that the preaching 
of the Gospel has been deprived of much of its legitimate 
power over men’s consciences—the doctrine of “ justification 
by faith” alone. It is well known how prominent and effect- 
ive was that article of religion in the great Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, and it was scarcely less so in the great Meth- 
odist revival of the eighteenth century; and as to its unique 
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and incomparable effectiveness as a factor in the work of soul- 
saving there cannot be any two opinions among evangelical 
Christians. But may it not be asked, without undue censo- 
riousness, Has not that doctrine been permitted to become in- 
conspicuous in the average preaching of our times? It is still 
retained, perhaps, as a dogma in theological discussions, but 
not so in Christian instruction and homiletics except in special 
cases, as a blessed truth to be set forth for Christian corisolation 
and hope én extremis. We are seldom told, in clear and easily 
intelligible terms, what is the nature of the fazth by which men 
must be saved, or why it is indispensable, or how it is alone 
sufficient, so that, in the order of God, “ He that believeth on 
the Sun hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

Men are, indeed, taught by all sorts of nominal Christians. 
that they must repent and believe the Gospel. Socinians and 
Unitarians, Romanists and other sacramentarians, do this; 
but they do not declare this with the requisite fullness that is 
implied in the terms used. There seems to be in much of the 
preaching that we hear the implication that while at the mo- 
ment of conversion only faith in Christ is essential, afterward 
other and diverse conditions are required ; that, in fact, “ good 
works” are co-ordinated with fazth in the continuance of. the 
gracious state that was at first reached by faith alone. It is 
not, indeed, to be for a moment forgotten that fa7th and good 
works sustain very intimate and important relations each to the 
other, and both in unison are inseparable from the Christian 
life, and, therefore, they are not to be separated in our preach- 
ing. The faith that does not lead to good works is spurious, 
and without the power to save; and, on the other hand, the 
outward righteousness, however excellent in form, that is not 
the outgrowth of faith is itself s¢n—* filthy rags.” But, since 
“he that believeth is saved,” salvation must, at every stage, be 
hy faith alone, and not by “the good works which are the 
Sruits of faith, and follow after justification,” which indeed 
“cannot put away sins, nor endure the severity of God’s judg- 
ments.” Our justification, which is originally received and 


continuously perpetuated by farth, is always complete, so that 


we need no other salvation. Good works, though wrought in 
faith, are themselves defective, and would of themselves count 
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against us in “ God’s judgments.” The outcome of the teaching 
of even some Methodist pulpits—among them some of the most 
conspicuous—seems to be to the intent that having been freely 
accepted of God, through the merits of Christ alone, with no 
other condition on his own part but simple faith, the believer 
must now maintain his state of grace by pursuing a course of 
Christian observances and moral duties. This is indeed called 
the life of faith; but the faith here spoken of differs in kind 
from that in which the awakened sinner at first comes to God. 
The latter is simply seeing and believing; trusting in Christ 
erucified and God in Christ reconciling the world to himself ; 
and relying only in Christ’s blood for acceptance and for eter- 
nal life. This is the faith of a son, which abides always. The 
other is fidelity, the spirit of obedience, that is, of a servant— 
faith—striving to do something for the Master, not simply as 
a thank-offering, but fora return, But, at his best, every man 
must be incapable of rendering such service as can endure 
God's righteous judgment—the law is holy and the command- 
ment is holy, but man is always frail and fallible. The child 
of God, therefore, has need at all times to be saved from the 
defects and demerits of his own best works. Every moment 
he must be “ justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 
Always, said the saintly Fletcher, we shall need the blood of 
Christ to atone for our holy things. It is very possible that 
our evangelical pulpits shall fail to declare and insist upon 
the sufficiency of Christ’s grace alone to the saving of the 
soul to the uttermost. It is one thing to confess him as the 
Saviour of all men, and to acknowledge that without him 
none can be saved ; but quite another to confess, in the heart’s 
deepest convictions, that “we are complete in him.” There is, 
therefore, a continual trying to supplement his fullness by our 
own works. It is readily confessed that he does very much for 
us, incomparably more than all else, but there is also a feeling 
that men must do somewhat for themselves. This may be very 
little, but still doing that somewhat. is an essential factor in the 
great problem of salvation. Thus the dead fly of legalism be- 
comes mingled with precious ointment of evangelical faith, and 
so corrupts the whole mass, Salvation, it is eunceded, is by 
faith, but not by-fatth alone. Christ is, indeed, the Captain of 
our salvation, but “ overcoming” is not entirely by faith. 
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In much of the preaching of the present time, while there 
is a recognition of the doctrine that the repentant sinner who 
comes to Clirist for salvation in simple faith is accepted without 
any merit of good works, there is also the implication, that to 
retain the justified state there must thereafter be added the 
merit cf good works; that having received Christ, and been 
received by lim, * without the deeds of the law,” we are now 
to be made perfect—continued in salvation—by a process in 
which our own works are, in some way, an essential factor. 
It is also granted that perhaps in extreme cases final salvation 
may be given in the absence of good works-—as in the case of 
the thief on the eross, and, indeed, in all eases of repentance 
given and faith exercised in the article of death. But such 
cases, we are reminded, at least by unmistakable implications, 
are exceptional, while in all ordinary cases it seems to be as- 
sumed that the primary justification “by faith alone” must, in 
order to its retention, be supplemented by certain ethical con- 
ditions of the life and character. Very little use is made of the 
apostle’s assurance, “ Ye are complete in him,” while all along 
there is heard in undertone tlie requisition of somewhat to be 
done by ourselves that shall supplement and make continuously 
effective Christ’s work for us. The drift of very much that is 
heard from the evangelical pulpits of the day seems to be about 
in this wise: By ing Freely justified by faith, and re Je nerated 
by the power of the TToly Spirit, we are now called to maintain 
and comple te our salvation by a life of well doing, through the 
aid of the grace of God “ preventing us that we may have a 
good will, and working with us when we have that good will ;” 
and because there will still be, in most cases, a coming short, 

hrist’s merits must still be depended upon as a supplementery 
Fund from which such deficiencies are to be made up. Now 


all this may appear very well till placed alongside of St. Paul's 
scheme of salvation, namely, * That I may win Chrést, and be 
Sound in him, not having my own righteousness, which is of 
the law. but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
rigliteousness that is of God by faith.” It should be earefully 
observed, however, that a salvation by works, even though 


wrought in faith, is not salvation by faith alone. 
Rather strangely, this notion of salvation in part by works 
leads to spiritual indolence, since in proportion as men come to 
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feel that the saving of their souls is committed to themselves, 
they cease to be very much in earnest, and espec ially are not in: 
haste about it. Zhus the dry-rot of legalism is made to per-- 
meate the soul; and precisely at this point may, no doubt, be 
detected a principal cause of the inefficiency of the pulpits of 
our nominally evangelical Churches. Having the power to do, 
men argue, they will also choose their own time; having the: 
saving of their souls upon their own hands, they will attend to» 
it when convenient. 

We hear much of a new departure in theological thought,. 
and of a * Progressive Orthodoxy,” sone of whose imperfectly 
defined features may be detected whiere least expected, and in 
every case they tend to obscure and enervate the teachings of 
the word of God. In the absence of any adequate conception: 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, nothing can be more natural 
than mitigated notions respecting its final outcome. The idea 
that any ‘and every unsaved person who may be overtaken by 
death in impenitence must perish everlastingly, is declared to 
be monstrous, and such a doom, it is said, would be wholly out 
of proportion to the deserts of the offending. This conclusion 
comes logically from the assumption that the usual forms of 
sin, and especially those of wnbelief and trreligiousness, are not 
very grave offenses, and that God cannot, withont great eru- 
elty, punish them very severely. And so the unconverted 
are permitted to lull themselves into a carnal security, a sleep 
in sin, from which only death can arouse them. Evidently 
St. Paul had no sympathy with this kind of easy-going the- 
ology when he wrote to Timothy his letter of instructions re- 
specting “the matter and manner of preaching:” “I charge 
thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ,” is his stirring 
language, “who shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing; Preacn tHe Worn; be instant in season, out of 
season; Reprove, Rebuke, Exnorr with all long-suffering and 
doctrine ” (teaching). Because he saw that there was danger 
of the judgment to come, and knowing “the terror of tlic 
Lord,” he would “ persuade men” to be saved. Mr. Wesley’s 
notions respecting the guilt of sin, and the danger of the un- 
saved, were certainly not of this kind, when in his instructions 
to his “ he!pers” he wrote che paragraph that may still be found 
in the Methodist Discipline (§ 146, page 89): “ Look around, 
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and see how many are in danger of damnation. And how 
gan you walk and talk and be merry with such people, when 
you know their case? When you look them in the face, you 
should break forth into tears, as the prophet did when he 
looked upon Hazael, and then set on them with the most ve- 
hement exhortations. O, for God’s sake, and the sake of poor 
souls, bestir yourselves, and spare no pains that may conduce 
to their salvation! What cause have we to bleed before the 
Lord that we have so long neglected this good work!” With 
the minified notions of sin and its inevitable results now in 
vogue, though the fact of future retribution may not be for- 
mally repudiated, it is impossible to arouse men’s consciences 
or to bring them to a sense of their real danger. It is also im- 
possible that, while doubting and hesitating over these things, 
the preacher himself should duly appreciate the critical character 
of the business in which he is engaged. He will feel but little 
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concern for the eternal welfare of those to whom he ministers, 
and his efforts will be but feeble for their awakening and con- 
version. There will be in such a case but little “ crying aloud,” 
but very much “sparing ;” not much telling the people of 
their sins, and especially little will be said respecting the 
cherished sin of their souls. No wonder that with such econ- 
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ceptions of the great truths of religion dominating the pulpit 


there should be no gift for erhoriation. 
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In the same proportion in which the pulpit fails to declare 
the whole counsel of God, it loses its power over the uncon- 
verted masses ; and then there will be a tendency among them 
to wholly forsake the house of God, That they do so is con- 
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fessed, and a variety of strange devices have been invented to 
counteract that tendency, and to make the house of God at- 
tractive. The ethical and the esthetical are substituted for 
the spiri(ual, and an “enriched ” ritual is made to replace the 
simplicity of spiritual worship; and fine music supplies the de- 
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ficiencies of the pulpit ; and the solemn grandeur of architect- 
ural embellishments is substituted for the power of the truth in 
Christ Jesus. The so-called “churehly ” element is sometimes 
found to be not sufficiently effective, and then there fs a diver- 





gence toward the conditions of the thezter and the music hall. 
Short sermons are in favor, so that the faint and vitiated appe- 
tites of the hearers shall not be surfeited by too much of the 
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strong meat of the Gospel. Popular songs, set to light and 
fantastic airs, and “rendered” by a company of poorly trained 
opera-singers, take the place of the grand old hymns which 
teach the simple but soul-saving truths of religion. And ocea- 
sionally, for the sake of variety and as a relief, the sermon is 
wholly set aside, not, however, to make room for a freer exer- 
cise of prayer and exhortation and Christian testimony, but 
for a “service of song,” which is usually only a poor imitation 
of the so-called sacred concerts that are given on Sunday 
evenings in the play-houses. 

It may not be desirable to absolutely discountenance all pos- 
sible attempts to utilize the ssthethic element in the services 
of the house of God, but there is good reason for being jeal- 
ous of its influence, and certainly it is allowable to only a 
moderate extent. In the services of the Jewish temple, which 
were addressed chiefly to the senses and the imagination, a 
larger space was properly allowed to the outward. But the 
worship of the Christian sanctuary was not originally fashioned 
after the temple service, but after that of the synagogue, in 
which every thing was ordered with extreme simplicity and 
without ostentation, while the exercises were almost entirely 
didactie and hortatory. . 

The worship of the primitive Church, says Dr. Paley, was 
evidently very much like that of a Methodist conventicle of 
his own time—that is, of the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
and in both these, the ancient and the modern eras, the minis- 
trations of the Gospel were mightily effective. Some little of 
liturgical order may be necessary in stated religious services ; 
but great care is needful to guard them against their natural 
tendeney to become bonds and shackles within which the 
spirit of worship will not be restrained. Music has always had 
a place in Christian worship; but the early Christians’ “ hymns 
of praise to Christ,” of which Pliny tells, were quite another 
thing than the gorgeous and imposing ceremonies of some great 
cathedral performance. 

The history of the Church shows very clearly that the growth 
of art in connection with the forms of worship has uniformly 
been attended or closely followed by loss of spiritual power. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


EVANGELISTS AND REVIVALS. 


THERE seems to be among our people a growing interest, in some quar- 
ters, as to the desirableness or otherwise of having among the working 
forces of the Church a class of agents that are designated Fvangelists. 
What that term in its modern use signifies is well known, which, how- 
ever, is something quite different from its use in the New Testament and 
in the apostolical Church. It is evident that the New Testament evan- 
gelists and those of the present time are identical only in their common 
name. <A clear understanding of the case, as a fact, may help toward the 
solution of the several secondary questions in which the whole merit of 
the subject in hand consists. 

An evangelist in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as is indicated by 
the prevailing usage (the office has no legal status), is a preacher or pub- 
lic speaker, man or woman, who without definite pastoral charge goes 
from place to place holding special revival services. The fields of their 
operations are seldom or never, except in a few exceptional cases, among 
the ‘‘ungospeled ” masses, but chiefly in the largest and best appointed 
The Church so served finds the congregation and the requisite 
material conditions, and pays all the bills, including the more or less 
iven to the evangelist, on the principle that the laborer is worthy of his 


cliurches. 


9 
g 
hire; for even such a one may not be expected to serve God for naught. 
Such persons constitute a legally unrecognized class or order among us; 
nd yet they must be somehow recognized, whether for better or worse, 
They are, in different cases, traveling or 
As to their 


among the Church's agencies. 
local preachers, or exhorters, or even unlicensed operators. 
special calling and work, they are outside of the Church’s established order 
and discipline. As every traveling preacher is supposed to have his own 
appointment, within which he is to labor, it is plain that none of that class 


can be evangelists without a manifest departure from the ideal of their 


calling. 
The appointments of ‘*Conference evangelists,” that were some 


ago made by the Bishops in a few cases, were entirely without legal 
warrant, 
Neither within the letter nor the spirit of the law of the itinerancy can 
a traveling preacher be an evangelist, in the special sense of that term, nor 
can an evangelist be a Methodist traveling preacher. 

The legal status and relations of local preachers, on the other hand, are 
They are not 


unt, and it may be presumed that no more such will be made. 


well adapted to the requirement of this class of operators, 
bound to any definite field or work; they may exercise their gifts wherever 
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they can get a hearing, and may ‘officiate ” in any church if invited, or 
in any ‘‘ parish” if not forbidden by its preacher in charge. True, they 
are supposed to be in any case nominally and legally members of some 
local Church and its Quarterly Conference, to which they are amenable as 
to both personal and official character and conduct; but it is quite prob- 
able that these relations are often rather perfunctory than effectual. Our 
female evangelists, however, must be unofficial, since the Discipline of the 
Church does not allow women to be licensed as preachers or exhorters ; 
but this difficulty may be obviated by the action of the pastors, who may 
invite any member of the Church that is in good standing, that is, against 
whom no formal complaint has been made, to speak or pray in his con- 
gregation. 

In practice it is the work of an evangelist of this kind to go to some 
Church to which he or she may be invited, to labor for a season in special 
revival services, working especially for conversions, and also, in some 
cases, either as a principal purpose or as an auxiliary device, for the pro- 
motion of ‘‘holiness.”” To carry the gospel to the destitute pertains to the 
office of the ‘‘ missionary,” which is quite another calling than that of the 
specifically so-called evangelist. Local preachers have sometimes done ex- 
cellent work as missionaries, but in doing this they were not evangelists, 
in the sense in which that term is now used; nor do these seem to affect 
such humble, painstaking, and often painful work. They seem to require, 
instead, a prepared place and a congregation sustained by the requisite 
local prestige and financial ability. When thus brought into position, if in 
a church, though the regular pastor is in form and by law in charge, very 
large liberties are given to the new-comer, who must be permitted to 
operate according to his own methods, and he usually has methods of his 
own. For the time the work is his, and because it is the work of a spe- 
cialist it must nét be interfered with. 

This modern form of evangelistic work originated during the third 
decade of the present century, chiefly in the nominally Calvinistic Churches 
of this country, under such leaders as Finney and Nettleton, and among 
the Baptists, Elder Knapp. And soon after these came Dr. N. W. Taylor, 
of New Haven, with his ‘‘ New Divinity,” teaching men to become Chris- 
tians by simple acts of volition, (Some say that this is still done by both 
Mr. Moody and Sam Jones.| At that time all Methodist preachers were 
presumed to be, and were in fact though not in name, evangelists, and 
yet the services of specialists—among them, first of all in point of effect- 
iveness, Jolin N. Maftit—were sometimes called into use. The few among 
us whose memories cover the period of forty to fifty years, will recol- 
lect something of the proceedings of those times, and also the disastrous 
outcome of Maflit’s career, and the consequent discrediting, for a season, 
of his methods. But they have been revived and rehabilitated, and the 
call is sometimes made for their legalization, and for the grafting of the 
system of evangelists upon the Methodist itinerancy. The subject so 
pressed into notice presents two general questions, to be properly deter- 
mined before the demands so made may be granted: first, Does Meth- 
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odism need such an order of workers ? and, second, If so, how can it be 
wrought into its existing ministerial system? 

In favor of an affirmative answer to the former of these questions it is 
pleaded, not without some degree of truth and pertinency, that there is 
more than a fancied difference between the pastoral and the evangelistic 
work; and that, while both are necessary, there is in the ordinary working 
of the ministry a tendency to care for the former, and relatively to neglect 
the latter. 

It is said, not without some show of justice, that the preaching heard 
in Methodist churches from week to week, on all ordinary occasions, lacks 
the specifically evangelistic element; that its tendency and purpose is 
(consciously or otherwise) to edify the Church, and to build up believers 
in the faith, and to incite them to right living, much more than to awaken 
the impenitent, to lead inquirers to Christ, and to show the necessity for, 
and the way to, the beginnings of a saving religious experience. There 
is much more than a playful satire in the saying sometimes heard, that 
as to our preachers the gift of exhortation is among the ‘lost arts,” and 
it is not very unusual to hear able and acceptable ministers confessing 
their want of that gift. It may also be granted that the natural tendency 
of a pastor's duties and relations is toward the pastoral side of his call- 
ing, and relatively away from the evangelistic. His daily intercourse is 
chiefly with professed Christians, whom he is compelled, by courtesy at 
least, if not by conviction, to recognize as converted people; and it is 
his business to lead them forward in their Christian calling, that, ‘‘ leav- 
ing the principles—first things—of the doctrine of Christ,” they may 
‘* vo on unto perfection,” that is, to Christian maturity; and because his 
mind and heart are thus drawn in one direction more than another, that 
other tends to be minified, and to fade out of his thoughts and feelings; 
and when he sits down to prepare for his pulpit exercises the same 
thoughts dominate his feelings and control his actions. He sees, in his 
imagination, a congregation of Church members before him, who, in the 
judgment of charity are presumed to be real Christians, converted per- 
sons in some of the stages of experience that lie between the beginnings 
and the perfecting of the Christian life, and his sermons naturally and 
almost necessarily are shaped by these things. And that way of thinking 
and speaking harmonizes with his own spontaneous religious tastes and 
feelings, to say nothing of those of a less spiritual kind. And thus it 
comes to be the case that not a few excellent Methodist ministers—just 
the kind that fill the pulpits of the better class of churches—are confessedly 
not qualified to perform a highly important part of the work required 
for ‘‘the upbuilding of the body of Christ;” and because of this lack 
on the part of the pastors it is pleaded that there is need of a distinct class, 
specially trained for specifically evangelistic work, to supplement this 
deficiency. To this, however, it will be answered that since the position 
of the regular pastor gives him opportunities and advantages that can be 
enjoyed by no one else, it would be desirable, could it be so, that he him- 
self should, like Timothy, ‘‘do the work of an evangelist,” and in that 
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way really ‘‘ fulfill the work of the ministry ;’ 


there is no room for a doubt. 

If, however, it shall be granted that every pastor shall also be an evan- 
gelist in his own field of labor, it must be further considered that in every 
Church there are times and seasons when increased and special evangelistic 
efforts should be made. The notion sometimes expressed, that the Church 
should be all the time in a state of revival, so as to supersede the neces- 
sity for special seasons of spiritual quickening and activity, is at best only 
a half-truth; as a whole, it is not according to either the reasons or the 
It is evident beyond successful dispute that the ordi- 
nary work of the Church does not suffice for some of its wants. Some- 
thing more than the usual rounds of weekly and monthly services are 


facts of the case. 


needful in order to the best conditions of church life. 
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and that this is possible 


Occasional re- 


vivals, over and beyond the usual activities of the best of Churches, are 
at once needful for the highest interests of religion, both for ingathering 
They are also the normal outcome of the sustained 


and upbuilding. 
Christian life of the Church. 


In the spiritual heavens, not less than in 


the natural, there are alternations of times and seasons, which the wise in 
spiritual things will not fail to observe and to turn to account. It will 
be found very difficult to avoid a gradual subsiding of zeal and activity, 
of devotion to God and deadness to the world, in any Church and con- 
gregation which remain for successive years unvisited by special spir- 


itual quickenings; 


and in very few Churches, and only such as are 


specially favored by their conditions and environments, will the natural 
depletions of members be compensated for except through revivals. In 
all ordinary cases, the Methodist Church that has no revivals is in a 
state of chronic decline which must ensue in death—spiritually and also 


outwardly. 


A conviction of this sort, no doubt, is commonly prevalent in the 
Churches, and accordingly revivals are desired either from pure or from 
But how shall they be obtained? and how, when begun, 
successfully followed up, so as to secure the best results? Just here 
comes the call for an evangelist; and, though good results have sometimes 
been reached by that process, there are still very serious difficulties in 


mixed motives. 


guarding it from serious abuses. 


The pastor who calls in an evangelist, 


except as an auxiliary, to promote and conduct a revival in his Church, 
confesses by that act his own insufficiency for one of the chief parts of 
his official duties, and by so doing he consents to be discounted in the 


estimation of his own people. 


The pastor should always be the spiritual 


head of his Church; his people must be taught, by all that they see and 
do, to recognize him as such, and to follow him accordingly; but if, in a 
most important part of the work of the Church, they are taught to look to 


another leader, the effect can scarcely fail to be pernicious. 


No doubt, in 


times of widespread revival influences pastors need help, often more than 
can be rendered by the laity of the Church—which, however, should al- 
ways be utilized to the farthest possible extent—and in such case help 


should be sought. 





But in no case should the pastor transfer his author- 
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ity to another. His responsibilities to his flock and to the chief Shepherd 
forbid him to do so. 

It is granted that great and precious revivals have occurred under the 
conduc¢ of professional evangelists; but in nearly or quite all such cases it is 
very probable that there were conditions connected with the regular church 
work that contributed very largely to the success—perhaps saved it from 
ruinous disaster. A continuous course of faithful pulpit and pastoral minis- 
trations may have prepared tlie Church and congregation for the visitation 
of the Spirit, and the advent of the evangelist may have been the least of 
the procuring causes of the work that was done. And during and after 
the revival the pastor was on hand to minister to the spiritually wounded, 
to gather the lambs into the fold, and to feed them with the pure milk of 
the word; and so to bring them, through grace, to the stature of adult 
believers. And it should be said, with all solemn emphasis, that revivals 
without these attendant conditions of pastoral care are of less than uncer- 
tain value. In many an instance there is reason to believe that the case of 
a Church or community so visited has been made worse instead of better. 

The second question suggested at the beginning would be pertinent 
only after an affirmative answer to the first had been reached. It may, 
however, be allowable to look at some of its conditions. It is pleaded that 
since there are, and are likely to be, among us those who-are in fact pro- 
fession:! evangelists, they ought to be recognized by the law and admin- 
istration of the Church, in order that they may be made amenable to au- 
thority. This plea is specious, but not so forceful as it seems. Some 
things are better let alone than taken in hand; and were the thing sug- 
gested desirable in itself, its formal adoption might cost more than it 
would be worth. As now organized, and as it has been from the begin- 
ning, Methodism has no room for an order of evangelists; first, because 
the itinerancy itself is a vast evangelistic agency; and, second, because 
has no place into which to bring the new order. Every Church must have 
its pastor, who is charged to do all the work of a Methodist minister; 
and, while he may use any available help, he cannot relinquish any part 
of his work in favor of any other person. An evangelist can operate in 
his Church only through his sufferance; and both the presiding elder and 
the Conference on one side, and the officiary of the Church on the other, 
must look to the minister in charge for the conduct of the Church’s affairs, 
If the evangelists are to be members of the Annual Conferences, where 
shall be their appointed fields of labor, and to what authority shall they 
be subjected ? and last, but not least, whence shall they receive their 
support ? If they are local preachers, then they need no larger liberty 
than is now given to all such, nor is it certain that they would willingly 
consent to any additional limitations, At present the pastor of each 
Church is responsible for its services; he can employ such duly accred- 
ited persons as he may wish as helpers in his work, and within these pro- 
visions there is room for all necessary use of evangelistic agencies. The 
needs of the case are not new arrangements, but the better and more ef- 
fective working of the agencies we have. 
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CITY EVANGELIZATION, 


The question of the social and religious affairs of the modern city is 
receiving a good share of the attention which its transcendent interest 
abundantly justifies. The importance of cities as centers and sources of 
social influences has long been recognized, but this has been very greatly 
increased during the recent past, through the relative growth of cities and 
large towns as compared with the small towns and hamlets and the open 
country. The latter, until quite lately, contained a very large majority 
of the inhabitants of the whole country; and so the character of the pop- 
ulation, with its tastes and needs, Was fashioned by the facts of its rural 
conditions. But that is now quite otherwise. Through causes not at all 
difficllt to understand, the people have been gathering into the cities 
from all the rural regions, until at length, in all the older and more 
densely populated parts of the country, the cities are becoming the homes 
of most of the people, and the fashion of American life is becoming con- 
formed to the influences and requirements of their new conditions. These 
changes, of course, make necessary certain modifications and readjust- 
ments of the agencies and methods to be used in providing for.not only the 
industrial wants of the people, but equally so for their social welfare, and 
especially for their intellectual and religious necessities. At present we 
purpose to consider only so much as is indicated by the heading of this 
paper, ‘‘City Evangelization;”’ and, for good and sufficient reasons, our 
facts and the application of our suggestions will center about New York 
city—its people and their conditions—in which, beyond all others, is em- 
bodied and represented American city life. 

It is quite the fashion to speak deprecatingly of the manners and morals 
of cities as compared with those of rural and village communities; but 


that is a subject upon which a good deal may be said on both sides. Life . 


in the city is certainly more intense than in the country, and, accordingly, 
there are larger developments of character and wider extremes of both 
good and bad qualities; but which of the two classes, the rural or the 
urban, will show the better average of moral character may not be so 
readily declared. There are, no doubt, types of viciousness and degrada- 
tion among our city population that cannot be duplicated among those of 
the country; and the same comparison will hold good in respect to the 
opposite types, for, in respect to social enterprise and disinterested care 
for others, expressed not only in pecuniary bestowments, but especially in 
personal labor and sacrifices, the advantage is certainly very greatly in 
favor of the city. And if we are reminded of the multitudes of the morally 
and socially debased that make up large quarters in nearly all great cities, 
we may also suspect that, if we carefully inquire, we shall find in smaller 
bodies a scarcely less proportion of persons living at a very low level of 
intellectual and moral culture. The whole case may be summed up in 
the statement that city people are both better and worse than the corre- 
sponding classes in the rural portions of the land. 
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In speaking of American cities, it is safe to take New York as a specimen 
case; it is fairly representative of the whole class in all their ruling feat- 
ures, while its magnitude serves to present all its characteristics in mag- 
nified proportions. Nearly all our chief cities have the same general 
wants; but what may be manageable with comparative ease in smaller 
cities, can here be successfully dealt with only by the use of large means 
and far-reaching appliances. Further than this, New York has become 
essentially cosmopolitan in its personnel, and in the modes of thought and 
methods of living of its people. It is indeed American as to its social 
character, and especially its political institutions, and in the trend of its 
thinking ; but the blood that flows in the veins of its inhabitants is 
strongly dashed with an alien element, which, however, no doubt, is un- 
dergoing a process of rapid assimilation. Protestant modes of thought 
are certainly decidedly dominant, although scarcely one half of the people 
claim to be Protestants. The national peculiarities of Europe have been 
transplanted among us, where they have taken root and flourish with 
marked luxuriance, Many of the old transatlantic ideas and feelings are 
still active among us; and,as to numbers, there are more Germans in New 
York (if those of the first generation born in this country are included) 
than in any city in the fatherland except Berlin; while the Irish popu- 
lation of New York exceeds that of Dublin. These, and those of many 
other nationalities, live apart, and largely retain their original character- 
istics, and maintain many of their former usages and modes of life. And 
in nothing else is this persistency of character so effective as in matters 
of religion. The Irish Romanist appears to become intensified in his (and 
especially her) devotion to ‘‘ mother Church” by breathing our free air, 
although the atmosphere is permeated by the spirit of Protestant liberty; 
and German Lutherans are said to cherish with new zeal and affection, in 
this country, the forms and memories of the Church which they habitually 
disregarded at home; and the Jews appear to be decidedly less approach- 
able by Christian agencies here than in Europe, All these things may 
be hopeful rather than otherwise; but certainly they are not unimportant 
factors in the problem we are considering. They vastly complicate all 
our practical methods for city evangelization, which must be shaped to 
meet their demands. 

The local configuration of our city’s ground-plot, also, not a little affects 
this question. It is a comparatively narrow strip of land between two 
broad bodies of water, extending out in only one direction. The heavy 
business of the city—that which makes it what it is—is pressed down 
toward the lower extremity. The down-town portion—that lying below 
Fourteenth Street—has about two fifths of the population, and much the 
larger part of the city’s wealth; but its own inhabitants are relatively 
poor. The owners of most of the property are not residents of that local- 
ity; but within this region are found people of almost every nation under 
the heavens, Nearly all the languages of the earth are spoken there, and 
in one large quarter of this part of the city the German language is, 
apparently, more used than the English. The former population of this 
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region has been moving up-town for half a century, until only a few lim- 
ited localities remain in which those consent to abide who can afford 
to get away. Fifty years ago the best churches of the city were 
down-town ; now there are very few in all this region that can sustain 
themselves without aid, either direct or indirect, from up-town. The 
whole of New York city below Fourteenth Street, with its six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is largely, though not absolutely, a missionary field; 
and this fact is becoming year by year more fully appreciated, and prac- 
tically provided for. Here a large share of the evangelizing agencies of 
the city are effectively at work; but both the money and the agents for 
doing the work must come from up-town. 

The migration of the population northward, to occupy what had been 
vacant lands, necessitated the erection of new church buildings and the 
provision of all other appliances for church-work in the new districts, 
for which, in most cases, nearly the whole of the needed outlay, amount- 
ing to many millions of dollars, had to be obtained by voluntary 
donations. Comparatively little money from the sale of down-town 
churches has been carried away with the removing people; of the Meth- 
odist churches none at all. Every Methodist church above Fourteenth 
Street, with a single exception, has been founded within fifty years, and 
their entire cost (amounting to nearly $2,000,000) has been contributed by 
the people, chiefly those for and by whom they were built; though in most 
cases each church has received aid from the Methodists of other local- 
ities for the idea of a common interest has been all the time practi- 
cally effective. And while the Methodism of New York comprises all its 
churches, its resources for all general enterprises, including the principal 
maintenance of the churches of the lower wards, must come from the up- 
town churches. That consideration suggests the necessity of strengthening 
these, as a provision for the prosecution of evangelistic work among the 
poorer localities of the city; and it shows that the numerical increase and 
the strengthening of the abler churches are the best possible provision 
for the more properly missionary work among the poor and destitute. 
Church extension and church building, in the more prosperous localities, 
is thus seen to be a necessary prerequisite to the effectual prosecution of 
city evangelization, As the people are going up-town in vast numbers, 
and large precincts hitherto vacant are becoming covered with dwellings 
into which the moderately well-to-do of the people are moving—most of 
whom are Protestants, and a large percentage Methodists—the call for 
new churches becomes importunate; the heeding or otherwise of which 
must be the cause of success or failure, of denominational life or death. 

Passing from the consideration of the exterior conditions of our prob- 
lem, we are next to inquire respecting the methods by which the needed 
work may be done. That work is, as in all Christian work, to bring the 
influences of the Gospel to bear upon the hearts and minds of the people. 
Here, as every-where else, the faith which alone can save comes by hear- 
ing; and that the Gospel may be heard it must be preached ; and, in order 
that it may be preached, certain ones must be sent, commissioned, set at 
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work, to do it. City evangelization is the same in its kind and purpose 


“2 


with the ordinary preaching of the Gospel, and shepherding the flock ; its 
peculiarities consist in the adaptation of methods to the local and acci- 


dental requirements of the case; and- because in this case the conditions 
are peculiar, and in many things widely different from ordinary church 


work, very considerable modifications of methods may be needed. Attempts 
to evangelize the people of large portions of a city like New York, simply 
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by the usual methods of church work, will probably not succeed. 


ie 


As a fairly good and successful minister taken from an_ ordinary 


pastorate for city mission work, operating according to his old methods, 
will be pretty sure to fail, probably not a small part of the unsuccess of 
our work in this city has proceeded from this cause. It is one thing to 
deliver sermons and minister to the religious wants of an organized Chris- 
tian body, and quite another to go out into the highways and hedges, 
the slums and hiding-places of poverty and crime, and bring the power of 
the Gospel into effective operation upon those living there, whether of 
choice or from necessity. And although there are many not so far gone 
who are proper subjects for the work of city evangelization, yet the 
effectual doing of the work must reach the very lowest stratum of the 
social mass. There seems to be just now, in not a few generous Christian 
minds, a sense of discouragement in view of the vastness and the neces- 
sity for this kind of work, and the comparative unsuccess of all past 
efforts. And yet, while on the one hand it must be granted that the past 
has not been altogether without good results, on the other, its partial 


ew 


failure suggests the need of carefully re examining our methods; and in 
doing this experience may afford valuable suggestions. 

Two distinct methods have heretofore been pursued, both of which have 
been productive of good, and yet both have been pretty clearly demon- 
strated to be unequal to the work. For nearly sixty years an undenomi- 
national and non-ecclesiastical association of Christian workers, known as 
the ‘‘ New York City Mission and Tract Society,” has been engaged in 
laboring for the benefit of the non-church-going masses, distributing 
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tracts, visiting the sick, and endeavoring to persuade people to attend 
church, and to send their children to Sunday-school. In some cases local 
chapels and Sunday-schools have been instituted, but the church idea was 
generally avoided. But experience taught those engaged in that work 
that, for its wider and permanent success, a more thorough organization 
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and a more churchly character were necessary; and now that body has 
become the founder and patron of four great establishments, which are, 
first of all, churches, provided with large and commodious edifices, with 
audience-rooms for public worship, and chapels for Sunday-schools and 
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other public exercises; and also having parlors, offices, library and read- 
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ing-rooms, and gymnasiums; and, in addition to the usual religious serv- 
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ices, they provide a variety of useful and entertaining exercises for the 








benefit of the young people, in order to divert them from vicious associa- 
tions, and to make the churches points of interest. The experiments 
made along this line have proved, thus far, eminently satisfactory; for 
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while the plan gives to the attendants all the advantages of a complete 
church organization, it also provides for them that which they cannot 
themselves supply—the necessary funds and the administrative ability for 
managing the affairs of so large ar interest. 

Some of the Episcopal Churches of the city have, within the past ten 
or twenty years, engaged actively in the work of caring for the poor and 
irreligious of the city. Their work in this direction has usually proceeded 
under the administration of their parishes, as such, rather than by extra- 
ecclesiastical orzanizations, and the plan seems to have operated both 
effectively and smoothly. They build large and commodious chapels, 
where church services are regularly held, and school-houses for Sunday- 
schools and also for parocliial schools, with kindergarten and industrial 
departments; they look after the poor of their vicinities, especially poor 
women and small children; visit the sick, provide medicines, and, best 
of all, provide personal attendance and nursing in extreme cases. The 
Episcopalians have several peculiar advantages in their work ; they are 
intensely denominational, and abundantly wealthy; and, although rich 
men are not usually good givers, yet, where much is possessed, persistent 
efforts will pretty surely gain something. But beyond all others they 
know how to utilize women’s aid in their missionary enterprises; and these 
constitute an important contingent in their working force. 

The Methodists of New York, though they have nothing that is at all 
equal to either of these, have not been unmindful of their duty and call- 
ing in respect to the poor and outcast classes. Originally, their whole 
Church was a spiritual propaganda, and it gloried in the distinction of 
being the Church of the poor, It built churches with free sittings and 
welcomed all comers. But because it gathered its converts into Churches, 
its strictly evangelistic work required to be supplemented with pastoral 
care and direction. No doubt, in making this transition, the Methodist 
system passed through a very severe test of its elasticity and capacity for 
adaptation, and though it survived the ordeal it is perhaps still somewhat 
affected by the strain. In the open country and comparatively small 
towns the required adjustments were not very difficult, for Churches in 
such localities must be at once evangelistic and pastoral; but in large 
cities the two kinds of work are to a wide degree distinct, and yet neither 
can prosper and do its best except as the two are conjoined and co- 
operative. In New York, as by degrees the Methodist Churches became 
individualized, and the pastoral duties grew to be onerous and exacting, 
the evangelistic work very naturally gave way to the demands of the 
local Church. It then became manifest that a broader and freer 
agency for outside work was needed, and to meet this want, about 
twenty years ago, an association was formed for oity mission work, which 
has been widely useful. It is now called by its chartered name, ‘‘ The New 
York City Church Extension and Missionary Society,” and has under its care 
about twenty churches, located in all parts of the city, with nearly three 
thousand church members, and large and flourishing Sunday-schools. But 
the experiments made during those twenty years have taught those who 
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direct that work wherein they have made mistakes, and what is now re- 
quired to render it properly effective. The plan of planting and sustaining 
small and feeble missions has been found not advisable, failing, as they 
necessarily must, to do much of the required work, and being dispropor- 
tionately costly in what they do. Centralization of means and comprehen- 
siveness of plans so as to reach and hold the persons intended to be bene- 
fited is now clearly shown to be necessary to success, It is only just to 
award great praise to those who have labored in this organization, both 
for their devotion and for the results that have been accomplished; but it 
is becoming more and more evident that its aims and its methods must 
be enlarged; its funds should be very largely increased, and both its agen- 
cies and agents should be chosen and employed only as they are known to 
be adapted to the special requirements of the case. 

It is clearly shown by experience that the characteristics which qualify 
ministers for the work of city evangelists are not the same with those 
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which fit them for ordinary pastoral work; and it is no doubt through no 
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fault of their own that some excellent ministers have found themselves 
sadly out of place by being thrust into places for which they had neither 
natural nor acquired adaptations.* The plan of making each little mission 
an independent pastoral charge has nothing in its favor and very much 
against it; and while it may be well to have some one specially charged 
with the local oversight, both a frequent alternation of the pulpit supply 
and a general administrative superintendency are highly desirable. Be- 
cause it was seen that the conditions of this work are widely different 
from those of the ordinary pastoral care of the churches, provisions have 
been made in the law of the Church that the rule limiting the pastoral 
term to three years need not apply to ministers appointed ‘‘to neglected 
portions of our cities.” The provisions of the Methodist Discipline are 
especially felicitously adapted to the best possible arrangement for this 
kind of work: and with a wise application of those provisions by the 
general administration, and with a sufficient supply of qualified ministerial 
workers, that side of the work may be placed in the best possible con- 
ditions, which it must be conceded is not now the case. 

In addition to the points just spoken of, two others, both of the first 
importance, must somehow be rendered available. This work calls for 
very considerable amounts of money, much more than our wealthy laymen 


* Atthe National Council of the Congregational Churches in Chicago, a few 
months ago, Rev. Dr. Pentecost uttered some good things which we may appro- 
priate without following him to all his practical cor clusions, Respecting the sub- 
ject now under notice, he remarked, as to the habits into which pastors naturally 
fall: “This life and habit of study, and their practical exclusion from all people 


except members of their several flocks and congregations, have put them ont of 


touch with the great mass of mankind. . . . Their work of teaching and edifying 





has been carried on at the expense of evangelizing.” And to this may be added the 
further fact, that the tastes and social habits learned by being trained in regular 
pastoral work largely disqualify them for the peculiar calling of city evangelists. 
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have been accustomed to give. If by any means these can be made to feel 
and perform their duties in this matter a double benefit will be secured: 
first, the givers will be rescued from the pernicious sin of covetousness, 
which in not a few instances is eating into their souls like a canker, and, 
second, the financial help that is essential to successful city evangeli- 
zation will be provided. Somehow, our rich men must be made to realize 
the obligations that come with possession of wealth, quite as much for 
their own spiritual and eternal welfare as for the interest of the cause of 
Christ among men; and perhaps no cause is better suited to move them in 
the needed direction than this of which we are writing. The second 
thing especially called for in this work is the united and earnest action 
of our Christian women. The Church is just now coming to appreciate, 
in some degree, the immense resources of moral power lying dormant and 
unused among its women. And while some object, very wisely, we think, 
to many things that are said and done about ‘‘ woman’s sphere ” and 
‘*woman’s rights,” every body will grant that to do good to the souls and 
bodies of the poor of our cities lies within the sphere of godly women, 
and to engage in a work so Christ-like is their right also. Every well- 
directed experiment along this line has proved its availability and its 
eminent effectiveness; and yet, strangely enough, we have used-that power 
only sparingly and timidly. We would not ask for any either superstitious 
or ostentatious display in this matter, and yet we see great fitness in an 
informal order of ‘‘ deaconesses,” aided by a goodly class of ‘‘ sisters,” of 
grace as well as of mercy, to labor together in behalf of the outcasts of 
our teeming populations. 

In a late number of the Andover Review is an editorial article touching 
upon some of the points which we have discussed, with which we agree 
in its general substance, though not in all the details. We close with its 
somewhat extended last paragraph: 

Owing to the peculiar configuration of New York city, this process of aban- 
donment and desertion [of the older churches] is more conspicuous there than 
elsewhere; but it is going on in every great city. What can arrest it? How 
ean the Church recover to itself the territory which is slipping from its grasp? 
We answer, Advance the work of city evangelization to the grade of that of home 
or foreign missions. .. . What other course can satisfy the reasonable demands 
of the city upon its (own) Christian element? We are convinced that little can 
be accomplished in the way of city evangelization until the Church of the city is 
equipped for work trough every day of the week. A Sunday church (only) is, 
in the eyes of the masses, a class church. An every-day churel, ministering 
through all possible agencies, reaches with a penetrating power into the densest 
life of the city. Of course the change, on the part of any number of city churclies, 
from Sunday to every-day churches would involve a vast increave in expenditure, 
But will any thing less suffice? The dribbling support which is given to most 
city mission organizations is a confession of indifference. . . . We advocate, as a 
present necessity in city evangelization, the establishment of, working centers, 
with a sufficient force of skilled workers to make them effective... . The 
chapel as an appendage of a distant wealthy church is no longer an appreciable 
factor in the problem. These agencies may remain, but work must be projected 
on broader lines, 
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FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


An OrrenTAL ConGress in Vienna has recently attracted a great deal of 
attention because of the prominent Orientalists in attendance, and the 
remarkable breadth of the discussions. Delegates were present from 
Turkey, Egypt, British India, and China. In no city of the European 
world is such a gathering more in place than in the Austrian capital, 
for it holds the middle ground between Orient and Occident both in po- 
sition and in the mixed character of its people and their idioms. 

For the Austrian Empire a knowledge of the East and its varied tongues 
is indispensably hecessary, and the Oriental Academy of that city has long 
held the first rank in Europe for the education of diplomatists for eastern 
lands. When the shah of Persia some years ago made his European tour 
he received as aid-de-camp, on reaching Vienna, a distinguished native 
Orientalist, who could converse with him and all his suite in whatever 
language they chose to use; an attention that could be paid to the Per- 
sian monarch in no other land. 

The discussions took place in sections, and that one devoted to Africa 
and Egypt seemed to have a peculiar attraction for the lay element of the 
Congress. The session of this division, at which the famous London lady, 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, renowned as Egyptologist and hieroglyphist, 
read a paper, was very largely attended. Turks and Egyptians listened 
with surprise to her address on the latest discoveries in Egypt; namely, 
the mummies in the caves near Assouan, as well as the mighty Necropolis 
on the Elephantine island. Many ladies honored this marvel of their sex 
with their attendance on this occasion. 

Next in order of interest seemed to he the Arabic and the Semitic 
sections. Here the famous Egyptian scholar, Hefni-Effendi, delivered an 
address, in the Koranic-Arabic idiom, on the popular Arabico-Egyp- 
tian dialect; Professor Hommel, from Munich, illustrated the Arabic 
texts of ancient Indian legends; and Professor Kaabocek, of Vienna, 
treated of the importance of recent finds of papyrus documents as the 
bases of closer investigations in the Arabic paleography. In the Semitic 
section the matters treated of were a little more popular in character. 
The chaplain of the British embassy in Vienna read a paper on the period 
of King Gudia, about 2,000 years before Christ, and touching the Assyrian 
arrow-head inscriptions on the bricks which a German Assyriologist had 
recently brought to Vienna, The celebrated Parisian Assyriologist, Jules 


Oppert, threw light on the abstruse subject of Assyrian law in its devel- 
opment from 3,000 years before Christ until the period of the Romans. 


Dr. Georck SCHWEINFURTH was recently the lion of a convocation of 
German naturalists and physicians for the investigation of physical and 
physiological themes as pertaining to recent travels and reports from vari- 
ous parts of the earth. He greatly delighted the distinguished body by 
his attractive investigations of the ‘‘ Prospects and Tasks of Europe in 
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Tropical Africa.” He was peculiarly instructive and emphatic in his 
remarks on the magnitude of the civilizing work required on the part of 
Europe for a region containing perhaps five hundred millions of Negroes, 
He sought in no way to conceal the intense demands of the undertaking 
and the many difficulties of the task, but he nevertheless opened sev- 
eral bright and encouraging perspectives into a period when Stanley’s 
Dark Continent would be no longer dark, except in the complexion 
of its inhabitants. On a closer inspection of the new Congo State, and 
a comparison between that and ‘*German Africa,” he declared with great 
earnestness that the latter territory seemed to him to offer opportunities 
for a more speedy opening and utilization than the giant Congo realm, so 
very difficult of access, He is of the opinion that for native plantations 
and trade, if not for agricultural colonies, East Africa offers great pros- 
pects, and can undoubtedly be sooner made useful. 

The prize essay of missionary superintendent Merensky has shown in a 
very clear manner the important responsibilities in respect to the educa- 
tion of the natives of Africa not only to labor, but in civilizing influences, 
and the ways that will best lead to the attainment of this object. What 
he therein says of the absolute necessity of the co-operation of Christian 
missionaries in the work has received unstinted applause. In his view, it 
is a simple question as to whether the Negroes shall become Christians or 
Mohammedans; in the latter case they will be certainly lost to civilization. 
Merensky declares it as his opinion, that in order quickly to attain all ends 
desired, a standing army, manned by European officers, will be indispens- 
ably necessary, and this, strange to say, partly to defend the natives from 
European intruders, who will come to destroy rather than to aid them. 
It will be of the highest importance to keep at a distance the many dis- 
turbing influences which the persistence of the pioneers of European trade 
usually forces, all too soon, into the civilizing efforts of legitimate colonists 
or those 0° the natives themselves, As to the importation of all kinds of 
spirituous liquors, it must be absolutely and unconditionally forbidden. 
All men of intelligence and religious convictions unhesitatingly state that 
the stream of colonization can only flow purely and in increasing measure 
when free from this and other vices of civilized life. 


Tne Portuaurse are making the most strenuous exertions to retain 
their hold in Africa, which proves, indeed, to have been very strong, as 
they seem to have impressed their language on all the regions where they 
have established ‘‘ factories” and carried on the slave-trade. It will be 
noticed that, for their intercourse with the authorities they may meet with, 
3ishop Taylor and his party find it necessary to use tlie Portuguese rather 
than any other tongue. 

Serpa Pinto, the now well-known Portuguese explorer, who three years 
ago made the brilliant passage through Africa, has again arrived in Lis- 
bon after the fulfillment of a mission from the Government on the east 
coast of Africa, He was appointed consul-general for Africa, that his 
official pesition might give him influence and authority in arranging for 
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his explorations, and especially for an approach to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
in favor of Portuguese interests. His instructions ordered him mainly to 
explore the Nyassa Lake and become better acquainted with the tribes on 
its shores, in order to enter into trading relations with them, and to open 
up, if possible, a commercial route to their region. 

This same object was also the animus of the mission of Capello and 
Ivens, who lately crossed Africa from the west to the east coast. In view 
of the energetic character of Serpa Pinto, his Government was prepared to 
see him pass, indeed, the Nyassa, and come to light again in the west, but 
the fates were antagonistic to him; he was twice detained by sickness, 
and then obliged to give up the idea of commanding the expedition 
through the interior. His representative and companion, the naval officer 
Cordoso, took the party to Nyassa, and his geographical investigations 
are of much scientific interest. The Portuguese consider the expedition 
a success in the line of extending their political interests. 


THe FreNcH CHAMBERS are making awkward work in the matter of 
organizing popular education so as to laicize the schools and exclude from 
them all but lay teaching. The recent measures of the municipal coun- 
cils of Paris in banishing from the schools all books that contain the 
name of God, and all expressions that have their origin in the sacred 
book, have so far overshot the mark as to alarm all thinking men, and 
cause them to fear the legislation of the Chambers in this regard. The 
expense of the measure, also, is objected to; but in order to meet this com- 
plaint five years are given in which to perfect it, and even then the reform 
is to be carried out only in proportion to the credit granted. 

After many efforts to thwart the action it was resolved, by a large 
majority, to proceed with it. Then the royalists declared that this exclu- 
sion of the orders from the schools was an equivalent to banishing all 
religion from them, and the exposing of the youth of the land to a moral 
poison equivalent to atheism, which, indeed, many good people fear who 
are not royalists. To this objection an answer was made by the author of 
an excellent work on moral teachings, that a refusal to have the orders in 
the schools need not necessarily imply the contemning of all religion. 
And more than this, the brothers and sisters of the teaching orders are, by 
their origin, unfitted to observe neutrality in religious matters. The objec- 
tion that teachers for the common schools could not be obtained among the 
laity, which was well grounded a few years ago, is no longer true, for to-day 
there are not less than 12,000 male and female teachers who have passed 
the required examinations, and are now waiting for places. The act 
establishing lay teaching in the public schools was finally passed by a 
large majority, and will undoubtedly now be put into operation. This 
will result in the opening of large numbers of private schools in which 
the elements of religious instruction will be given. 


THe Summer Resorts on the Continent are frequently sadly deficient 
in Protestant religious services on the Sabbath. The English have made 
some effort to supply this want, but nearly always in the line of the Epis- 
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copal faith, and the Scotch have done something in that of evangelical 
service; but, on the whole, not much is done, and the great majority of , 
tourists or summer guests are left without religious privileges on the 
Sabbath. 

The Germans are now moving in this matter in a style that we hope 
will be an instructive and encouraging example to other nationalities, 
Last year they founded an association for the establishment of Protestant 
service at sanitary and other summer resorts. Their first annual report 
has been made, and from it we gather some interesting facts. In the first 
place the whole field of labor has been systematically divided into sections, 
as follows: The winter stations on the Riviera, in all Italy and southern 
Tyrol; the spring and autumn stations on the lakes of upper Italy; the ; 
summer stations in the Austrian Alps, and at the Belgian and Dutch baths; . 
and, finally, the summer resorts in all Catholic regions of Germany. 

This service is held in the parlors of hotels, in the halls of sanitariums, 
in school-houses, or wherever a suitable place can be found to which the | 
guests will be willing to come. The pastors in this work have been so 
far quite active, and some of them are veritable itinerants with very hard 
work. The trouble with much of this labor hitherto has been the fact 
that many who undertake it do so simply for the opportunity it affords them 
to spend the summer at some desirable spot and receive a support in the 
meanwhile. It is customary, we believe, with the English Church to 
send some favorite pastor, an invalid, perhaps, to some such spot as a 
personal kindness, and in most of these cases there is very little zeal or 
energy displayed. The idea of the Germans is, to make this a semi-mis- 
sionary effort, and therefore they solicit funds and appeal to their peo- 
ple from patriotic and religious motives to help the cause. 


























Tue RavunE Havs of Hamburg, under the control and guidance of the 
widely known Pastor Wichern, is becoming a veritable ‘‘ People’s Col- 
lege” of the most practical kin’. A few months ago the director applied 
to the Prussian Minister of Public Worship, and to various consistories in 
German lands, as well as to many professors of practical theology, to aid 
him in calling together a number of riper students of theology for the 
purpose of giving them a few weeks’ course in the art of approaching the 
masses that are met with in the work of the home mission. 

Wichern made known in his circular the desire to receive, as far as 
possible, young theologians, and asked also that those who sent them 
would be careful in making choice of those who showed talent in the line 
of popular appeals. To young unmarried men, destitute of means, he 
gave encouragement for aid in defraying their traveling expenses, and 
also promised free homes from the liberality of Christian friends in the 
town. The call was for twenty-five, as all that they could provide for or 
help. To this there came, beyond all expectation, one hundred and forty 
applications, and among these there were college tutors and many pastors, 
The satisfying feature of this number of applicants was the proof of the 
need felt for preparation for this work. 
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It was not a pleasant task to select twenty-five and reject all the others, 
but it was necessary, and was done. The twenty-five were present on 
time, and it was interesting to see who they were. Three of them were 
assistant preachers, seven were still candidates, and the remainder still 
students. The faculty of Géttingen had sent two, Berlin one, and the 
seminary in Wittenberg one; four were from Saxony, two from Wiirtem- 
berg, two from Baden, one from Bavaria, and one from Austria, ete. 
These took their courses and left for their homes well prepared to spread 
the good seed of enthusiasm for home mission work. 


Tue Russian Cuurcu Po.icy, in its newest phase, is very active in 
antagonism within and without, and this is not the product of a few indi- 
vidual personalities, but is rather the necessary result of the entire policy 
of Russia. Since Peter the Great decided to copy western Europe, and 
inoculate its culture into Russia, and especially since the Crimean war, 
there has been a greater necessity to examine more closcly the foundation 
of its political and religious life, and this investigation shows clearly that 
** Old Russia ” is still alive and powerful, notwithstanding all the attacks 
of Nihilism and its attendant forces. Now this internal force is ever occu- 
pied in strengthening the main pillars of the orthodox Greek Church, in 
consequence of which we see in all fields of effort—in the social, political, 
and military—this influence in the foreground. Thus the Church is now 
openly acknowledged as what she really is; namely, the hoop that holds 
together in one organic bond the various constituents of the great incon- 
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gruous realm. Above all, the Russians now begin to see that the Russian 
and the Slavonic elements are by no means at all times identical, for the 
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deadliest enemies of the Russians are the Poles, and these are mainly sup- 
porters and adherents of the Roman Catholic Church. Against these, there- 
fore, as well as against the Lutheran Church of the Baltic Provinces, the or- 
thodox Greek Church is now directing its blows. In these sections of the 
Baltic the Russian Government is trying to stamp out not only the religion 
but also the language of the people, and the agents for this work are 
mainly the priests of the National Church. Politically and ecclesiastically 
the Catholic Church is more feared than the Lutheran, but beth are re- 
garded as uncompromising enemies. Since the period of the first Alex- 
ander of Russia the Church of the realm has been making strenuous efforts 
to attach to itself some other branch of the Church at large, such as the 
English Church and the Old Catholics of Germany, but so far not much 
progress has been made in this line. 


Po.iticaL JupAtsM seems to be on the decline. As soon as one of the 
prominent Jews of the period steps off the political stage his place is sup- 
plied by one of a different profession or of none. Of all the parties now 
in the German conflict no one presents a candidate for the future; not 
even the German liberals, who have been heretofore their chief support- 
ers. The single exception to this is found among the social democrats, 
who do not trouble themselves at all about any confession. Thus Dr. 
Ludwig Bamberger is now the only remaining witness of the period when 
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the liberal Jews were elected to Parliament. Lasker, Reichenheim, War- 
burg, aud others are left without political posterity. 

Meyer von Rothschild, of Frankfort, seems to have left behind him no 
very pleasant flavor in the nostrils of his co-religionists. A leading Jew- 
ish journal says of him: ‘* We have nothing to say of his benevolence, and 
so far as his faith was concerned, it sat very lightly on him; he declined 
to contribute any thing to the collections for the Jewish refugees at a period 
when the appeal for aid was sounded throughout all Europe, and when 
even the Lord Mayor of London placed himself at the head of an associa- 
tion for their aid.” 

The Jewish students in Russia meet with new and troublesome restric- 
tions in the schools, and nearly all the higher institutions are closed 
against them. All the gymnasia in Saint Petersburg that have hitherto 
accepted large numbers of Jews now close their doors against them. No 
more Jewesses are received in the training-school for nurses in the Russian 
capital, and in the clinical course of the present year not a single Jew 
has found entrance. In the surgical school for the army no Jew now stays 
or enters without special permission, The percentage of Jewish doctors 
allowed to practice is now reduced to five. Jewish physicians are not 
allowed to practice in Christian families, and Jewish lawyers are forbid- 
den to bear Christian names. 


Tue PRroresTaxt spirit seems to be asserting itself every-where in 
Germany with renewed vigor since the quasi-surrender of Bismarck to the 
Pope. At a recent convocation of evangelical clergy in Wiesbaden one of 
the members treated of German Protestantism in its relation to Rome, 
declaring that the German people are in great danger of coming again 
under the sway of the Jesuits. He declared also that the Roman Catholic 
Church is aspiring to be the only acknowledged Church of the State, and 
that the Jesuits now mean not peace but war with Protestantism. A very 
significant debate was held on the relation of German Protestantism to 
the civil power, in which many of the exactions of the State on Protest- 
antism at the present time were gravely repudiated, and the banner of 
Christian liberty was raised to the mast-head. The accusation was made 
that in the last fifty years much of the property of the Church, in the 
attack on individual parishes, had been virtually expropriated. The body 
closed its session with an ardent wish that its meeting would lay the 
corner-stone for a new edifice of Christian liberty. 


Tue Frenca Senate has been manipulating the ticklish question of 
divorce. Naquet, the leader in the matter of granting easy divorce, offered 
a motion to change an article of the civil code so that simple separation 
would become absolute divorce after a period of three years. The leading 
speaker in the opposition was the well-known Dr. de Pressensé, who had 
a good many moral objections to the proposition, He had favored the 
granting of divorce as a sort of safety-valve, but to make it become so 
general would, he feared, cause it to bear heavily on social conditions. 
To grant divorce at the request of only one of the parties, and then also 
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to let separation slide into absolute dissolution of the marriage bond, 
would be a dangerous measure, and one to which the Senate had better 
not lend its favor. Senator Renault defended the measure as one calcu- 
lated to give the individual the opportunity to found a new family in case 
his first effort had failed, and especially to subvert the intrigues of the 
clergy, who oppose divorce. The Minister of Justice declared that the 
Government favored the measure after the Senate had rejected it by a 
fair majority. 


ConGo Lanp now has also its Roman Catholic bishop. The Archbishop 
of Paris recently laid his apostolic hands on the head of the missionary 
priest Corrie, in conformity to an order from the Pope, and made him 
Bishop of Congo Land. Monsignor Corrie is about forty years old, and is 
described as an uncommonly active and energetic missionary, who knows 
how to put his hand to every thing, and in the latest field of his opera- 
tions was school-master, engineer, wood-chopper, hotel-keeper, and, in 
short, all in all asa pioneer of civilization. (Let Bishop Taylor look to 
his laurels!) A few months ago he founded a mission station nearly 200 
miles above Stanley Pool. The new apostolic vicar will be accompanied 
by about forty co-workers and several of the sisters of Saint Joseph, who 
will open schools for boys and girls, and will teach the women the handi- 
work of civilization. The future episcopal seat will be in Loango, where 
there is now a school of forty Negro children, The money will be fur- 
nished by the Propaganda, that yearly receives large sums in France for 
such purposes. 


‘*THe Batic Conversions,” sarcastically so called, are now becoming 
even more suspiciously numerous than formerly. The Russian Minister of 
Public Worship announces that the religious movements among the popu- 
lations of the Baltic Isles, in leaving Lutheranism and coming over into the 
Greek Church, are greatly on the increase, and especially since these peas- 
ants were told a few years ago that their transposition to the Russian 
Church was the most acceptable coronation present that they could send 
to the emperor. Since his last report this official announces that 1,200 
persons have received the saving unction, the most of these from the 
island of Dago, where 1,000 at one conference were led over. But some 
of the concessions made to them, about which nothing was said in the 
report, were, that they might sit down in the church (not stand, as is the 
custom in the Greek Church), and also that they might sing their Lutheran 
hymns. The secret of these conversions is that they are virtually obtained 
by bribes, such as relief from Church tithes, and many like burdens that 
bear on them in the Lutheran Church in Russia, 


Nortn Arrica has its French Catholic bishop, who is just now not in 
a very pleasant state of mind, because the French Senate has struck from 
the budget the 100,000 frances granted usually for the priests’ seminaries, 
and the training of a national clergy in Algiers and Tunis. The letter 
that he sends to the authorities analyses the case, and declares that the 
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matter is not one alone of care for souls, which can be done by the priests 
of other nations, but that it greatly concerns French interests in North 
Africa, It is not, in his opinion, thé Church that has so much to suffer 
from the suppression of the subsidy as the glory of France, whose shields 
the French priests and missionaries are every-where. ‘¢ This stand- 
point is so invulnerable that all European nations regard it in their colo- 
nial policy. It pains us, therefore, to see that an opposite policy obtains 
with us regarding the budget for North Africa. We think that our labors, 
our anxieties, and our distance from all partisan strife, as well as our 
ardent devotion to the motherland, should save us from such blows.” 


Signed, ‘‘ Lavigerie, Archbishop of Carthage.” 


Tue Bouemian Cuurca, on the old Protestant battle-ground of Prague, 
is again being annoyed by the police authorities of the city, who are try- 
ing in various ways to interfere with the evangelical worship, and close 
the doors of the modest retreats where gather the descendants of Huss to 
worship God in the way of their forefathers. A deputation of evangelical 
preachers lately visited Vienna, and laid the matter before the Minister 
of Public Worship of the realm. They were received kindly there, and 
their petition was read and filed with the promise that in a little 
while the prohibition of the police officials of Prague would be subjected 
to a thorough investigation, and, as far as the law allows, the Reformed 
Church of Prague would be granted all possible liberty in the practice of 
its devotions. The Prime Minister of Austria also received them kindly, 
and listened to their exposition of the situation. One of the deputation 
called attention to the fact that their ordinary liberties had been granted 
in 1879 at the request of the Emperor, and expressed a hope that his 
majesty might again interfere in the case. 


(OG 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Over A THovUSAND ConvVERTS ON THE Conco.—The American Baptist 
Missionary Union has six stations on the Congo, four of which are on the 
Lower, and two on the Upper Congo. The farthest station is the Equator 
Station, and the nearest Palabala. The Baptists, it will be remembered, 
received the mission from the Livingstone Inland Society, of which Mr. H. 
Grattan Guinness, of London, was the head. There was some question 
among the Baptists, a year ago, whether they would go on with an enter- 
prise requiring so much outlay, or drop it and concentrate their energies 
on Upper Burmah, which was then just opening to missionary occupation. 
But the great majority were in favor of seizing the opportunity to reach 
Central Africa, and of prosecuting the enterprise as vigorously as possi- 
ble, trusting to the Churches to furnish the necessary means. Two sta- 
tions, that of Mukimuika, on the sea-coast, and that of Mukimbungu, 
should be transferred, it was agreed, to other societies. The latter, how- 
ever, is still under the care of the Union. 


’ 
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It is doubtful if the most sanguine expected such wonderful results 
within a few months as are now reported from the Congo. At Banza 
Manteke, on the south bank of the river, above Vivi, there has been a 
revival of such magnitude that more than a thousand converts had been 
gathered in at last accounts. The station has been in charge of Mr, 


Henry Richards, one of the appointees of the Livingstone Inland Mission. 
Mr. Richards had been laboring at the station several years. He had 
tuken a short vacation in 1884, returning from England in June of that 
year to labor and wait and hope. His first converts, a man and his wife, 
were received in the spring of 1885. Some months later another man pro- 
fessed Christianity, and shortly after there was a fourth accession. Mr, 
Richards was then obliged to take his wife to the coast to send her to 
England to recover her health, and was prevented by fever from returning 
at once to his station. In March last he took up his lonely work again, 
preaching, teaching, and translating as he could, and, above all, fervently 
praying for a pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Last summer 
he prepared sixteen converts for the rite of baptism, and, locking up his 
house and taking the converts with him, went into the villages to sing 
and pray and preach. The singing was assisted by an harmonica. He 
spent whole days in this work, and was soon rewarded with signs of an 
awakening. The people brought out their idols and burned them, and 
cried, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” ‘* There was,” says Mr. Rich- 
ards, ‘‘ much opposition and persecution, which only seemed to increase 
the spiritual power; for the bitterest enemies and the greatest sinners 
were brought under conviction of sin. The interest increased, and the 
people came up in large numbers to the station.” 

Then came busy days. Inquirers flocked to his house from morning 
till night, and hundreds gathered under the trees to hear him preach. In 
August Mr. White left Palabala to help him gather in the great harvest, 
and by September 10 there were over a thousand converts at that station 
alone, and the revival was increasing, Of the thousand, eight hundred 
and seventy are grown people. Some of the remainder are quite young, 
but gave cheering evidence of their faith. This great change has not oc- 
curred without exciting considerable persecution. One woman was poi- 
soned by her husband, another was driven away, and whole families had 
to flee to save their lives because they professed Christianity. The con- 
verts who go to distant towns to preach Christ and invite inquirers to the 
mission house are often threatened with knives and guns. Mr. Richards 
believes the conversions are genuine. He says: 

How I wish you could see the people at the services—see their bright faces as 
they listen to those wonderful words of life and truth and love, hear their earnest 
prayers, listen to their heart-felt praises, witness the confessions of their past 
sins, and behold t)eir joyful professions of their faith in Jesus and love to God; 
you would indeed thank Jehovah for his grace, and glory in his miglity power. 
There is no need for one to ask who are the converted and who not; for the joy- 
ous face, the freedom of manner of the one, and the hopeless expression aud 
slavish deportment of the other, make the contrast indeed great. Many people 
from distant towns came to see and hear what this new thing meant, and were 
converted, and returned and declared what God had done for them. In some 
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eases tlieir testimony was accepted with fear and wonder; in others, rejected 
with scorn and contempt. It is impossible now for the people to be indifferent ; 
for the heatlien believe that to give up their idols means death, and look upon 
Christians as traitors and devils. The Christians, on the other hand, hute hea- 
thenism with a bitter hatred. 

Mr. Richards was, at last accounts, expecting to baptize the converts 
and to organize a Church in October. He was assisting in revival work 
at Lukungu, ‘Thirty-four converts have been baptized at Mukimbungu, 
making forty-two for the year. There have also been a dozen or more 
professions of conversion at Palabala, and it is hoped the revival will 
spread all along the river. 


SPREAD OF MOHAMMEDANISM IN AFrica.—Dr. E. W. Blyden, Sierra 
Leone, Africa, who is a genuine Negro, splendidly educated, the master 
of several languages, and a very able writer, is discussing in the African 
Church Review the conquest of Africa by Mohammedanism, a subject with 
which no one, perhaps, is so competent to deal as himself. He has writ- 
ten for our own Leview some most valuable articles on this very important 
question, which the Christian world interested in Africa do not understand 
and appreciate as they should. Dr. Blyden, who, by the way, is a Pres- 
byterian minister, says the Moslems are not conquering the Nigritian and 
Soudanic tribes by force of arms, as they overwhelmed Northern Africa, 
but by mosques and schools and books and trade and intermarriages, 
These tribes have never been subdued by a foreign foe. Again and 
again they have driven back both Arabs and Europeans; but once accept- 
ing Mohammedanism, they do not hesitate to extend it by Jihads, or mil- 
itary expeditions to reduce pagans to the faith. In the last fifty years 
there has been a wonderful activity in this direction, and the whole of 
Africa north of the equator is being rapidly brought under the influence 
of the Crescent. Dahomey and Ashanti still cling to their paganism, but 
they cannot long resist the Moslem conquerors. Dr. Blyden writes: 


There is at this moment an energetic promoter of Jihad, having under his com- 
mand scores of thousands of zealous Mohammedans anxious for the spoils of 
time and the rewards of eternity. By means of these he is reducing to the faith 
the most warlike and powerful tribes. His name is Samudu, born about forty 
years ago in the Mandingo country, east of Liberia. His fame has gone far be- 
youd Nigritia, all through Soudan. It has crossed the Mediterranean to Kurope, 
und the Atlantic to America. ... Large and powerful states, which two years 
ago were practicing all the irrational and debasing superstitious of a hoary pa- 
ganism, are now under the influence of schools and teachers and the regular ad- 
ministration of law, . . . The troops of this energetic commander are now moving 
westward toward the Atlantic. He has no quarrel with Christians, whom he 
treats with consideration and respect, aud would be an important auxiliary in the 
interior operations of Christian governments on the coast, if they knew how to 
utilize him. He displays in all his dealings a soldierly as well as fatherly hervism, 
so that he has the art, as a rule, without carnage, of making his iconoclastic 
inessage acceptable to the sympathies of the pagans whom he summons to the 
fuith. In every town, taken either by force of arms or by its own voluntary sub- 
mission, he plants a mosque and schools, and stations a teacher and preacher. He 
lays great stress upon education. He trusts to the Koran and to the schools 
far more than to the sword as instruments for the determination of the great 
moral and political controversy between him and the pagans, and for the general 
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amelioration. Indeed, throughout Mohammedan Africa education is compulsory. 
A man might now travel across the continent from Sierra Leone to Cairo, or in 
another direction from Lagos to Tripoli, sleeping in a village every night, except 
in the Sahara, and in every village le would tind a school. There is regular epis- 
tolary communication thronghout this region in the Arabic language, sometimes 
in the vernacular written in Arabic cliaracters. 

The book par ezcellence with African Mohammedans is the Koran, 
called Alkitab, composed in the purest Arabic, the idiom of the Desert 
Arabs. To them it is a divine book, and whatever seems to illustrate it 
is prized. Great attention is paid to grammatical analysis, and nearly 
every Mandingo or Foulah trader or itinerant teacher carries among his 
manuscripts the A/fiyah, the most complete and celebrated of the Arabic 
grammatital poems. 

It is plain that Dr. Blyden regards Mohammedanism as much better 
than the paganism which it supersedes, and it is also plain that he thinks 
the Moslems wiser, in some respects, than the Christians have been in 
propagating their religion. The North African Church failed because it 
proved itself incompetent to deal with the indigenous races. 

“The Gospel, pure and simple, would have been au unspeakable blessing, but 
it would not have come ‘pure and simple... .’” 

The successful invaders would have assumed a right to the persons and labor 
of the uatives, slavery would have been the normal condition of the aborigines, 
and the cruelty and rapacity of their European masters would have exceeded any 
thing witnessed iu the New World. A whole continent would have lain prostrate 
at the feet of unprincipled greed and irresponsible tyranny. 

Molammedanism in Africa has left the native master of himself and of his 
home; but wherever Christianity has really been able to establish itself, except- 
ing in Liberia, foreigners have taken the country, and in some places rule the 
natives with oppressive rigor. 


THe ONLY ‘‘ForprippEN LAND” ry AsrtaA.—All the countries of Asia 
are now open to the commerce of the world save Thibet. India, Burmah, 
China, Japan, Siam, Cochin China, Korea, receive the traveler, the trader, 
and the missionary ; but Thibet still rigorously excludes them, and is to us 
almost entirely an unknown land. Roughly speaking, it is about 1,500 
miles long by 300 miles wide, from north to south, and has a population 
variously estimated at from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000. It is a dependency 
of China, but the government of Peking exercises no direct authority 
over it. The Indian government recently sent a mission to Thibet to 
conclude, if possible, a treaty at Lhassa. The Chinese government cor- 
dially approved it, and the Thibetan authorities at Lhassa were prepared 
to welcome it. But the Chinese Resident at Lhassa sold himself to the 
younger monks, called the Kaloo faction, made a false report of the Thib- 
etan attitude to the Peking government, and the young monks made 
such a demonstration of hostility that the Indian government ordered the 
mission to return and abandon the attempt. It does not appear that the 
head of the mission, Mr. Colman Macaulay, was at all discouraged, and 
it is suggested that the mission be reorganized at an early day, and be 
directed to make another attempt to reach Lhassa. The Dalai Lama, the 
lay ministers of state, and all the ‘‘ Nyingma” (monks from whom the 
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personal attendants of the Dalai Lama, or Buddhist pope are taken), 
were all in favor of a treaty. 

Thibet liesat a great elevation, and has a very dry and cold climate, not 
unhealthy to those who are acclimated. The air is so dry that meat never 
becomes putrid, but is gradually pulverized. Wood becomes brittie, and 
even rocks turn to powder through the action of the cold, arid atmosphere. 
When the day does come which shall see Thibet as China and Korea 
are, as it most probably will come during the present century, for the 
English are to make another attempt at negotiations soon, Christianity, 
thanks to the indomitable courage and patient waiting and working of the 
Moravians, will be ready to enter in and take possession. The Moravian 
missionaries have not been able, after twenty-five years of waiting at the 
border, to penetrate into the country,but they have learned the language 
and translated portions of the Scriptures into it, and have prepared 
Thibetans for gospel work. The mission is in the high valleys of Cash- 
mia, with stations at Kyelang, near the source of the Chandur Bhaga 
Poo, near the border, and Leh, the capital of Ladakh, The last-named 
station has only recently been permanently occupied. The little congre- 
gation there consists of four Thibetan families. The heathen are shy, 
and do not attend the services much. Leh has an altitude of over 11,000 
feet above the sea. A long, straight, and wide bazar runs through the 
center, while on each side there are numerous small and crooked streets. 
Above the city stands the dilapidated castle of the old rulers. Leh is an 
important meeting-place of caravans from the north and from the south, 
and Hindus and Mongols mingle freely in the market-places. When the su- 
perintendent of the mission, Mr. Redslob, decided to occupy Leh himself, 
he moved thither with his family from Pau, going by way of Kyelang. 
It took three months in the summer of 1885 to make the journey. The 
roads, the bridges, and the methods of travel are all quite primitive. Day 
after day they traveled wearily along rough mountain paths, sometimes 
being carried, sometimes riding, often toiling on foot up steep declivities 
and above yawning precipices, encamping every night. The bridges 
were most trying, especially to Mrs. Redslob and her daughter. They are 
made of twigs, are very narrow, and sway with the wind high above a 
roaring torrent or a deep chasm. Such bridges need to be renewed every 
three years, but often they are allowed to do service five years or more. 
The women would cover their faces in being carried over, until they got 
accustomed to look down without becoming dizzy. One mountain pass 
was crossed over a natural arch of snow. Mr. Redslob acknowledges the 
receipt of the second portion of the Thibetan New Testament, and has 
translated the larger part of the Pentateuch, 


Tue Enciisn Conquest oF Uprper BuRMAH opens, as we indicated 
some months ago, a fine field for missionary labor. It has been a strong- 
hold of the Buddhist religion, which must be greatly weakened in the 
minds of its Burmese votaries by the downfall of King Thebaw. Upper 
Burmah is of vast importance as missionary ground, as a border country 
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of China and India and south east Asia, and also as a road to Thibet. 
The American Baptists are best prepared to enter it, having conducted a 
most successful missionary work in Lower Burmah, which, by common con- 
sent, has been deemed Baptist ground. Our own Church has undertaken a 
modest work in Rangoon, and the Church of England, through the So 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, has made Rangoon the seat of a 
bishopric; but our own mission has been careful not to conflict in any 
way with the Baptist brethren, who cannot possibly fully occupy even 
Lower Burmah. Into Upper Burmah the Bapiist missionaries entered 
close upon the heels of the British army. ‘Their missionaries have been 
in Mandalay upward of six months, and report that the hinderances are 
much fewer than they expected. Good order has been maintained, not- 
withstanding the ravages of the dakeity elsewhere, and there are encour- 
aging signs. One of the missionaries received, a short time ago, a call 
from a young lady with a message from one of the princesses. After the 
business was transacted the lady ventured to ask some questions. Among 
other things, she wanted to know whether it was true that when the 
missionaries put converts under the water they held them there until 
‘they say they see God.” This, it seems, is a very common impression 
among the heathen. 

The English Wesleyans have decided to enter Upper Burmah, and a 
missionary and a native preacher from Ceylon will found the first station. 
Where it will be the missionary is to decide after he enters the country. 
The immediate cost will be $5,000. The missionary sailed in November. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a missionary in Man- 
dalay, who reports 130 scholars on the rolls of the school, and two converts 
baptized. 


‘*Speepy Baptism IN Inpra.”—This is the subject of an article in the 
English Baptist Missionary Herald, by the Rev. G. H. Ranse, one of the 
leading Indian missionaries of the English Baptist Society. The question 
has received a pretty general discussionin India, and it was considered at 
the June meeting of the United Calcutta Missionary Conference. The 
occasion of the discussion was the action of some of the native preachers 
connected with our mission in Oudh, They visited a mela, or fair, at 
Ajudhiya, preached, invited inquirers to their tents, and in the course of 
three days gained 248 converts—men, women, and children—whom they 
immediately baptized. The question raised was whether these converts 
ought not to have been required to wait until they could be instructed in 
Christianity, and their sincerity could be proved. They came to the mela 
knowing nothing of Christianity. Could they have learned sufficient to 
justify baptism in three days? Mr. Kerry, of the Baptist mission, read a 
paper at the Conference referred to, taking the position that speedy bap- 
tism of applicants is desirable, and ‘‘ it was remarkable,” says Mr. Ranse, 
‘**to notice to how large an extent his views were shared by other speak- 
ers.” Some thought, however, that such administration of the ordinance 
would only serve to make it ‘‘cheap,” and increase the number of merely 
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nominal Christians, Baptism, it should be remembered, is a very decisive 
act in India, It breaks caste. By it a man severs himself from the Hindu 
community, He may believe in Christianity, read the Bible, pray, and 
even give up idolatry, without losing caste; but baptism makes him an 
outcast. And it is also to be remembered, that those who are found at a 
mela come from many widely separated places, and if not baptized at once 
may never be reached. It makes relapse less easy. Reports concerning 
those baptized at Ajudhiya state that only a few have gone back to idol- 
atry. Most of them are doing well. Mr. Ranse says, Goolzah Shah, of 
the Baptist mission at Simla, has within the past two years baptized 200 
Punjabi villagers who, hearing the Gospel from their relatives, took the 
journey to Simla, were instructed for two weeks, and then received the 
rite and went ‘* back to their villages to suffer for Christ.” 

This question must become amore and more important one, because 
conversions in large numbers are coming to be more frequent. Instances 


of this are occasionally afforded in the most conservative missions. For 
example, the Church of Scotland reports 320 baptisms the past year in its 


Punjab mission, with nearly 800 converts in the Darjeeling and Kalim- 


poong missions. 


Tue Furvure Caurcn or Inp1a.—Last year we indicated what steps 
had been taken by the missions of the various Presbyterian Churches, 
European and American, in India, in favor of a United Presbyterian 
Church for India. The Indian missionaries cannot see why there should 
he in India a Free Church of Scotland, an Established Church of Scotland, 
i United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, a Presbyterian Church of 
America, a United Presbyterian Church of America, and so on, in India. 
In other words, if the Presbyterians of Scotland and America are a lot of 
‘‘split P’s,” the Presbyterians of India need not be likewise divided. 
The Church Missionary Society, through its able monthly organ, the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer, raises a much broader question in the in- 
quiry whether there need be any Protestant divisions in India. The article, 
which is by the editor, and appears in the January number, occupies sev- 
enteen pages, and is characterized by a broad and kindly spirit. It is a 
very able discussion, the ablest and completest the Intelligencer has ever 
had on a subject to which it has given close attention for several years. 
‘What is to be the future of Indian Christendom ?” is the question with 
which the article opens. The writer disclaims all attempts at prophecy. 
He simply wishes to inquire what is desirable, and what is possible as the 
ground of a wise and consistent policy. He holds, in the first place, that 
it is not desirable that the Indian Christendom should perpetuate the 
divisions of Western Christendom. At present this is natural and inevita- 
ble. But erelong native Christians will be asking themselves, ‘‘ Why 
these divisions?” And it is the fervent hope of the writer that they will 
go on asking until they find a remedy. In the second place, he does not 
wish Indian Christendom to be absorbed in a Church not in communion 
with the Church of England. He believes the doctrines and order of the 
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Church of England to be well fitted for a comprehensive Indian Church. 
In Polynesia he would follow the liberal views of Bishop Patteson, and 
‘accept the Methodism of Fiji, and the Congregationalism of the Society 
Isles, and the Presbyterianism of New Hebrides as de facto the Christen- 
dom of those islands, not to be interfered with, but to be heartily rejoiced 
in.” But in India the divisions are side by side, and the Church of En- 
gland has by far the largest representation of any one Church, forty-three 
per cent. of the native Christians being within her fold. The other 
Churches will either continue as they are, unite to form a Church of 
their own, or join the forty-three per cent., and become a body in com- 
munion with, though independent of, the Church of England. Thirdly, 
he does not wish to see the Indian Church subject to the see of Canter- 
bury, and bound by all the laws and usages of the Church of England, 
Fourthly, he does not wish to see an Indian Church in which English 
bishops and clergy shall be dominant. ‘‘If the future independent Church 
is to be formed under the dominating guidance of English bishops 
and English leading clergy, the native clergy and laity meekly saying 
ditto to whatever. ... they may lay down, then there will never be an 
indigenous Church.” What the writer does wish to see is: 1) An Indian 
Church comprehensive enough to include all native Protestant Christians; 
2) that it should be in communion with the Church of England, holding 
fast to evangelical truth and primitive episcopacy; 3) that it should be 
independent and self-governing, having its own synods, bishops, prayer- 
book, rites, and ceremonies. 4) Native, free from the dominuting influ- 
ence of foreigners. The writer admits that an Indian Church such as he 
describes cannot be made; it must grow. The policy for the Church 
Missionary Society to pursue is, to encourage the native brethren to the 
utmost ‘* to depend, under God, upon themselves, not neglecting the teach 
ings of Church history, nor the wider learning of many of their European 
colleagues, but steadily moving on toward a real native Church ;” holding 
out the hand of fellowship, ‘‘ both to other Church-of-England Christians 
{those of the 8S. P. G.] and to non-episcopal Christians, in different ways, 
according to the mutual relations possible in each case.” 

It would be interesting to know what this liberal-minded Churchman 
would say in case the majority of the Protestant Christians of India were, 
in the forming of such a union as he speaks of, to express a dcliberate 
preference for the Presbyterian or Congregational systems of church organ- 
ization. Would he say they ought to have full liberty to make such 
choice ? We fear not. It is just this that his scheme lacks. In India, 
as in this country, ‘‘Christian Unity” is a very fine thing; but in every 
case it must be reached by the submission of all other forms of ecclesias- 
ticism to a prelatical episcopacy, regularly derived. 





Editorial Miscellany. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ir is evident to all who follow the course of magazine literature that En- 
glish writers are finding more and more to instruct and interest them in 
American topics. While Englishmen are not so limited in their ‘ntel- 
lectual sympathy as are Frenchmen, it is still true that they never con- 
sider the literature or the economics of a country until it touches their 
own; then they study it with a thoroughness which makes them better 
authorities on the internal affairs of foreign nations than the native econ- 
omists themselves. In the October Westminster Review the leading place is 
given to a paper on ‘‘ American Resources and the American Exhibition,” 
a thoroughly valuable paper for the instruction of Americans. The 
writer sounds a warning in English ears not only with regard to the agri- 
cultural but also the manufacturing supremacy of the United States. We 
have met with no article from an American pen which equal, this in its 
variety and exactness of information. This statistician pays the United 
States the high compliment of saying, ‘‘ They stand alone in their com- 
prehensive and valuable system of collecting industrial statistics, and they 
enjoy, in consequence, the manifest advantage of a more complete knowl- 
edge of their industrial circumstances and relations than any other nation 
in the world.” In 1881 the industrial classes of Great Britain numbered 
almost exactly 8,000,000, or 23 per cent. of the whole population, while 
the corresponding figures for the United States gave somewhat less than 
4,000,000, or 12% per cent. of the whole population. It will thus be seen 
that England has an enormous start in respect to manufacturing depart- 
ments. There is a most striking table given in this article, illustrating 
the burdens under which our American iron and steel shipbuilders rest, 
showing how impossible it is for us, under our present conditions, to 
compete with England for the carrying trade of the world. As to the 
manufacture of steel plates, the cost in the United States of material per 
ton and of labor per day is more than twice what it is in England; of 
iron plates, twice; of steel beams, not quite twice; of iron beams, more 
than twice as much; of pig iron, about 50 per cent. more; of propellers’ 
shafts, twice; of steel rivets, more than twice as much. The writer sees 
nothing in the way of our becoming ultimately the greatest industrial na- 
tion in the world except our peculiar economic [tariff] system. 

In an article in the independent section of this Review there is an expo- 
sition of Yon Hartmann’s criticism of Christianity, under the title, “* Chris- 
tian Thought Tested by Modern Ideas.” Von Hartmann holds that lib- 
eral Protestantism abandons Christian ground. He declares thet logical 
Protestantism places man’s opinions in place of God and his revelation, 
and finally sets up his autonomous moral consciousness as a measure 
of revelation; but this is substituting the autonomy of the conscience for 
the heteronomy of the divine will and revelation, which is the Christian 
ground. He also holds that Protestantism has carried back its own be- 
liefs and fastened them on the early Church, He is bold enough to say 
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that Luther has no claim, strictly speaking, to be Christian, because he 
builds on Paul's conception. It is plain, from an examination of this 
article, that Von Hartmann has nothing to offer but the extinction of all 
faith in Jesus except as a moral leader of limited intelligence and of great 
sincerity of purpose. In other words, he lands where all others have 
come who have attempted to account for the character of Christ by purely 
rational methods. 


The Nineteenth Century for October has an examination, by the Bishop 
of Carlyle, of Comte’s famous fallacy. This fallacy, or theory, if one 
chooses to speak of it more respectfully, relates to the three progressive 
states of human knowledge. To quote from Comte, the law is this: that 
each of our leading conceptions—-each branch of our knowledge—passes 
successively through three different theoretical conditions: 1. The theo- 
logical or fictitious ; 2. The metaphysical or abstract; and, 3. The scien- 
tific or positive. In other words, the human mind, by its nature, employs 
in its progress three methods of philosophizing, the character of which in 
each case is essentially different or even radically opposite from both the 
others. Our readers will find a much stronger examination and refutation 
of Comte’s statements in Dr. Martineau’s recent work on Z'ypes of Morals. 
Nevertheless, the bishop very ingeniously applies the tests to the theory, 
and does faith good service in showing that it is true only in a single 
sphere. The only other article of popular interest fur Americans in this 
number is that on ‘* What Girls Read,” by Edward G, Salmon, in which 
he criticises gently but strongly the stories of Miss Yonge and Miss Sewell, 
and has many good words to say for some American writers, especially 
for Miss Louisa M. Alcott. 


The atmosphere of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review is always 
one of steady faith, where ministers can find discussions of the freshest 


topics in the spirit of reverence for the past as well as of outlook toward 
the future. The paper in the October number on ‘‘ The Counterfeit Gospel 
of Nature” is particularly valuable for its setting forthof what Christian 
readers have noticed, that the preachers of nature worship, from George Eliot 
down, have tried to press gospel phrases and ideas—not, we think, as this 
author says, ‘‘ with the view of enlivening what would be otherwise a dull 
discourse,” but in the endeavor to reconcile Christian and so-called nat- 


ural truth. This article is a very clever examination of the position and 
influence of Matthew Arnold. To most men who have studied thoroughly 
Mr. Arnold's position, its chief attractiveness is that of its immense con- 
ceit; for here is a man who condescends continually toward the mass of 
mankind, who joins in their worship and their political life with a feel- 
ing that the ‘‘ saving remnant,” of which he is a considerable part, is do- 
ing a good work for inferior man by taking on the aspects of worship 
and respect for Christian things without any real belief in their truth. 
Thus, he tells us about keeping a certain Christmas Day by going to 
church, joining in the Collect and the like, and then immediately sitting 
down and taking time to evolve two new critical formulas which, if 
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adopted, would remove all spirit and force from Christianity as a divine 
institution, Mr. Arnold’s great work as an antagonist of cant, as a 
prophet of truth and veracity, and as a monument to the value of ideas, 
cannot be overrated; but Mr. Arnold as a religious leader, leaves us 
nothing but the morality of Jesus, and no very great obligation to obey 
that except good taste and conventional usage. We are pleased to find 
in this number a republication from the Iomiletic Review of Dr. G. 
R. Crooks’s article, ‘Is the New Theology Better than the Old” It is 
delightful to see how very clearly Dr. Crooks points out the danger of the 
new doctrine of the supremacy of Christian consciousness as interpreting 
spiritual truth. As he puts it, ‘‘ We Methodists do not forget the per- 
formance of George Bell and his party, who, following in regard to 
Perfection what they considered as the teaching of the Christian con- 
sciousness, and neglecting the New Testament, went straight to the 
devil.” 

If the new theologians were settled in their opinions as to whether it is 
the consciousness of the individual believer or of the Christian community 
which is to be the ultimate ground of certainty in doctrine, it would be 
vasier to consider their position and meet it. They shrink naturaily from 
the doctrine that the consciousness of the Christian community is the 
standard, because that implies logically the authority of councils or of 
gatherings which shall formulate the expressions of that community, and 
the way is open to endless difficulty and uncertainty, for who shall deter- 
mine whether it shall be the consciousness of the educated priesthood or 
ministry, or the consciousness of the laity and ministry combined; the 
consciousness of the ignorant or the consciousness of the learned? We 
thoroughly believe that this basis of the new theology will be found to be 
less and less satisfactory as the sole foundation for Christian belief. The 
position of the Methodist Episcopal Church seems to us more and more 
invulnerable as these discussions go on. Instead of making the-Christian 
consciousness the test of what in the Bible is Scripture and what is not, 
we take the full revelation in Jesus Christ and his apostles as the absolute 
standard in doctrine, and all that precedes it as preparatory and subor- 
dinate thereto. Dr. Crooks puts it admirably when he says: ‘It is the 
same divine -light that shines through Scripture, but in the Qld Testa- 
ment all over the foreground are deep masses of shadow, but in Christ 
we have the fullness of the day, and the shadows retire to the background, 
where they will remain till we know as we are known.” The subjective 
standard must be always a variable one. By this process we secure an 
objective and permanent standard of doctrine. 

This number concludes with a highly valuable paper on ‘‘ The Relations 
of Art and Morality,” covering a very broad ground, and it is very full 
and clear in its teachings. We could wish that all those who allow them- 
selves to be confused as to the propriety of supporting a notoriously im- 
moral character in the exhibition of his or her art might study this paper. 
It is impossible that the moral personality of an actor shall not color his 
conceptions of: the reproduced characters, But there remains behind all 
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this the serious fact, that, wherever evil conduct is forgiven for the sake of 
genius, the doctrine is taught, to the demoralization of the young, that 
genius excuses vice, and that immoral genius can have a high reward from 
the world—higher, indeed, than pure genius. The matter is summed up 
in the question, Is evil infection or education ? 

Those who are interested in that marvelous development of Christian 
charity, ‘‘The Red Cross Society” in Europe, will find almost the only 
intelligent account of it which has appeared on this side of the water in 
the November New Englander. The work of the Red Cross Society seems 
to be a combination of our Sanitary and Christian Commissions, and pos- 
sibly an outgrowth from them, A very intelligent account of the polit- 
ical, social, and religious importance of the struggle in Bulgaria is given 
in this number by Alexander Van Millingen, of Robert College, Constan- 
tinople. This article is well worthy the study of all our laymen and min- 
isters who have found, in our missionary administration, the Bulgarian 
Mission the source of anxiety, uncertainty, large expense, and little result. 
The victory of Russia in Bulgaria will, in the judgment of the writer, 
prove a misfortune to onward movements in that part of the world. An 
anecdote worth preservation concludes this article. A Russian embassa- 
dor once told a distinguished American missionary, *‘ My imperial master 
will not allow what you preach to be established in Turkey.” Rising to 
his feet, the missionary replied, ‘‘ May it please your Excellency, my 
divine Master will not ask leave to set up his kingdom at the hands of 


any man.” 


The education of the Negro, the necessary sequence of his enfranchise- 
ment, is a question that is by no means settled. Edmund Kirke, in the No- 
vember North American, believes that the problem has been best solved in 
Knoxville, Tenn. In no northern town, it is declared, have the colored 
people larger liberty to develop whatever of manhood or womanhood is in 
them. In street-cars and in places of public gathering they mingle freely 
with the whites; on the steam railways they are restricted to separate cars 
or apartments, and they have their own schools and churches by prefer- 
ence, Mr. Kirke believes that every candid person will admit that the 
effect of freedom upon nearly all who have had the previous discipline of 
slavery is to improve their physical condition and ‘elevate their moral 
character, this remark not applying, however, so generally to the Georgia 
and Carolina field-hands. Laziness seems to belong to the Negro in his 
prime; as he becomes older industry and frugality seem to be born in 
him. Town Negroes and plantation hands from Virginia and the upper 
Carolinas work as well as any white people. The letters here published 
f omaslave-trader’s letter-book seem almost impossible relies of long-gone 
times. These letters show that the slave trade was carried on by the 
citizens of the United States from 1857 to the beginning of the war, and 
the methods are here detailed with an openness which is astonishing. 

Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, tells in this number why he is a Church- 
man. It seems strange tv one who looks at the facts of-the case, and 
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especially at the actual growth of the Anglican idea, that any one should 
say, considering how long its experiment has been tried, that he believes 
that by the agency of the doctrine, discipline, and worship to which her 
ministers are pledged to conform, there is, a priori, the largest prospect 
that the victory shall be gained for which the battle has been set in array. 
It would appear that such a state of mind could only be reached by a will- 
ful shutting of the eyes to facts that are admitted by many ministers of 
the Anglican communion. He plants himself upon the doctrine of suc- 
cession, and, as is the habit of ministers of his communion, speaks of the 
harmony, peace, and unity of the body to which he belongs. How aston- 
ishing it is that, in the face of the decay in England of faith in the doctrine 
of apostolic succession, and of the fact that there is not a single eminent 
historical scholar in the Anglican Church who does not scout it, and of 
the other important fact that all other bodies claiming apostolic succession 
deny that it exists in the English Church, any one can be found to make 
the statement (on page 493), that the Anglican speaks with no uncertain 
voice as to the necessity for an authorized and apostolic ministry. 


The secular magazines make it more and more evident that the tide of 
materialistic negation is ebbing. In many magazines there are articles 
which would have been impossible ten years ago, for limitations of the 
amount of knowledge to be gained by scientific methods were not then 
understood as they are now. As usual in the progress of thought, a resid- 
uum of value will remain after the destruction of the extravagant claims 
of the scientific method. Christians have studied these matters far enough 
tu see that in certain lines Christian doctrine is to be largely re-enforced by 
scientific teaching, and far enough to see, as is the case with W. 8. Lilley in 
the leading article in the December Forum, on ‘‘ The Present Outlook for 
Christianity,” that the world cannot do, even in its science and philos- 
ophy, without a spiritual and righteous and personal First Cause. Existence 
presents two problems, the How and the Why. Physical science deals 
with the how, and metaphysical science with the why, and when the uni- 
verse is interrogated by scientific methods as to the why, no sufficient 
answer is heard covering the entire nature of man. 

The Rev. Dr. L. W. Bacon exhibits the peculiar Baconian mental twist 
which seems to keep some-of the younger members of his fumily strangely 
out of harmony with the movement of the popular mind. In this number 
of the Forum he discusses the ‘‘Alternative of Prohibition,” holding that 
it is in the line of well regulated license. With some of his observations as 
to the lack of political wisdom on the part of Prohibitionists many will 
sympathize. It is due, however, to Dr. Bacon to say, that there is a good 
deal of wisdom in his statement that it is better to separate the question 
of licensing the traffic from the taxing of the traffic: ‘* Let the licensing 
board receive no fee whatever from the licensee, but decide the question 
of licensing simply on the grounds of the fitness of the candidate and the 
public necessity, and in complete indeperdence of any question of license 
let the taxing power levy its contributions on all places where liquor is 
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sold. Thus the public revenue would suffer no loss, and the police func- 
tion would be executed with vastly increased advantage.” 

All those who read the ‘‘ Confessions of a Methodist” in this number 
will, if intelligent, be compelled to admit that on account of many omis- 
sions of qualifying facts and provisions the writer has not made a true 
confession, Our weekly journals have so thoroughly pointed this out, that 
we need here only say that while the writer is intelligent the article bears 
evidence of haste, and shows how he has been impressed, from the use of 
the term ‘‘ confessions,” with the necessity of noting all possible grounds 
of criticism without setting forth the existing grounds for approval. 


The recent discussion in the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, with regard to the name of that denomination, has illustra- 
tion in the November number of the Church Review in a paper on ** The 
American Church and its Name,” by the Hon. L. Bradford Prince. Mr. 
Prince traces the history of this Church as it was organized in this coun- 
try after the Revolution, and seems to emphatically rejoice in the growth 
of the party which is anxious to drop out the words that connect it with 
Protestant Christianity. Those who read the famous sermon of Phillips 
Brooks upon this matter will find in this article a very strong contrast to 
the breadth and scholarship of that eminent preacher. If the best that 
can be said for this change is said by Mr. Prince, the change ought to be 
very slow in coming; and yet it is quite likely to come, and for the same 
reason that the popish doctrine of Infallibility was promulgated, that in 
the providence of God it may destroy the very pretensions whicli it was 
set up to maintain. 

How strange it is to find also in this number an article by the Rev. Wm, 
H. Platt, D.D., attempting to show that the orders of the ministry in the 
Roman Catholic Church are invalid. The value of this article may be 
judged by the second paragraph thereof: ‘‘ But, in the line of descent, are 
not Anglican orders more certain and valid through the prelacy, where 
there has been no break, than those of Rome through the papacy, where 
there has been a break of forty years? The Church of Christ, planted by 
the apostles, began with the orders of co-equal bishops.” It is amazing, 
in the face of the present state of historical knowledge, that the two state- 
ments, that there has been no break in the bishopric, and that the Church 
of Christ began with the orders of co-equal bishops, can be publicly made, 
apparently with the expectation of belief. 

On the subject of the *‘ Obstacles to Christian Unity,” the Rev. G. W. 
Shinn, D.D., finds that there is a growing interest in the subject, par- 
ticularly manifested by the broader view of what the Church of Christ is; by 
fresh investigation and free utterance of opinion without exposing speak- 
ers and writers to the charge of disloyalty to their own denomination. 
This article is noteworthy for its attempt to answer the statement that the 
division of Christianity into denominations has been really helpful to 
progress, and this in spite of the fact that wherever a new Christian denom- 
ination has come in to compete with older established bodies it has inva- 
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riably increased the energy of the established bodies and enlarged all the 
material evidences of religion before the community. This is, however, a 
very different question from that of bigoted competition. Competition 
may exist without bigotry and without trickery. Rivalry in good works 
is consistent with Christian love. The increased purity of the Roman 
Church in all countries where it competes with Protestant bodies is a fact 
established beyond question. The iucreased activity of the Church of 
England since the growth of dissent is known to all the world. The en- 
larged activity of the Congregational body in Connecticut since it lost its 
establishment by the competition of the other Churches is a fact to which 
Congregational authorities have again and again borne willing testimony ; 
and in all countries where competition is excluded or rendered difficult 
by legal penalty, the predominant Church becomes sluggish, indifferent ; 
and decaying in respect of its hold upon the popular mind. 


We commend the article on ‘* The Millennium,” by the Rev. G. A. Cleve- 
land, in the October Baptist Quarterly Review, to the attention of all those 
who hold the doctrine of pre-millenarianism, and especially the following 
statements contained therein; ‘‘ There is no passage in the Bible which 
connects the Lord’s coming with the thousand years’ reign of the saints, 
and the earth is not represented as being the scene of the millennium reign, 
and only a certain class—those who have suffered martyrdom—are said to 
participate in it.” The passage, ‘*And they shall reign on the earth,” 
taken from Rev. v, 10, is a large part of the foundation of the pre-millen- 
nial theory, but the proper translation is, ‘‘ They are reigning over the 
~arth;” that is to say, though the time shall come when the rule of the 
saints shall be exercised over the affairs of all the nations of the earth, it 
does not say that they dwell on the earth while they are reigning. 


There is a very interesting and valuable article by J. H. Hyslop in the 
November Andover, under the title, ‘‘A Decade of Ethics,” in which a 
summary of the discussions of the last ten years is given, with a very 
clear result that the relations.of pleasure and pain to conduct are more 
clearly defined than before, ‘Pleasure and pain may be necessary to our 
knowledge of the right means to an end that is desirable or approvable, 
but they are not that end itself; they are relative to other ends which 
they serve, and which are more important than they for that very reason; 
they can be only a ratio cognescendi, not a ratio agendi. Pleasure may be 
an index to tell us which way we are to go, but is not the goal of our 
journey.” 


The evidences abound that the intelligent activity of the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood in this country is increasing. The Romanist periodicals 
which reach us do not merely devote themselves, as was their wont at 
one time, to correcting what they believe to be Protestant misrepresenta- 
tion of their history and doctrine, but to the discussion of topics which 
require large scholarship, a wide view of the present state of religious 
thought, and the interests of general Christianity. This intellectual re- 
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vival is undoubtedly due to the Protestant environment in which they are 
compelled to compete, not by the force of prescription and authority, but 
by their claim to the position of Christian truth and Christian character. 
Thus, in the October American Quarterly (Catholic) Review, there is a 
paper on ** Nature Worship” as the new religion, by Rev. R. J. Meyer, 8.J., 
that would be helpful to the Christian of any Church as showing the 
limitations which must invariably affect the minds of those who turn 
away from the divine to the human ideal. It is refreshing to find 
this priest denouncing the wickedness of Catholic courts, and showing 
how the reduction of the religious life of the French court from Catholic 
severity to the apotheosis of the vilest passions was due to a kind of 
nature worship that had eliminated the idea of responsibility to a personal 
God; and as for present effects, how refreshing it is to find this sentence: 
*-In some families the old family Bible that formerly lay upon the center- 
table in the sitting-room or parlor has been replaced by one of the many 
editions of the new gospel by Zola and other prophets of culture; the 
rudely carved crucifix that stood upon the mantel by an artistic statuette 
of a pagan Venus or Cupid.” In this way the writer says, ‘‘ Religion 
comes to be regarded by them as a respectable adjunct to social usages.” 
There is here also a very vigorous protest against the spread of luxury, and 
against the family and school life which does not give definite religious 
principle to the scholar. This whole paper, though strictly Romanistic 
in its tone, is full of valuable suggestions to Protestant Christians. In 
the Catholie World for December there is a paper well worth the study of 
all who are interested in the political and moral condition of the Negro. 
Here the Rev. Mr. Slattery declares that the Negro problem is becoming 
local. From the census of 1880 it is plain that the whites are gradually 
removing from the black belt, and the Negroes are as surely moving into 
the black belt. The main stream of whites is toward the south-west, with 
a branch to the west. There is a black stream which is bearing our popu- 
lation southward, where the hot sun makes life more attractive and com- 
panionship more genial. We are evidently to have a new Africa in the 
south, 


The November issue of the Contemporary Review continues to show that 
that periodical has an eye wide open to all those questions which may be 
included under the name of the higher politics. Thus, besides a timely 
paper on “The Situation in the East,” by Emile de Laeveleye, Prof. Sidg- 
wick discusses ‘‘ Economic Socialism.” He holds that there is a general 
agreement among observers that socialism is ‘‘flowing in with a full tide.” 
This may be true, but there is a grave difference of opinion as to whether 
there is a ‘‘ good time coming,” or whether we are to hold, with Her- 
bert Spencer, that a new form of slavery is about to appear. Whiat- 
ever else is true, it is plainly evident that the socialistic movement is in 
every particular antagonistic to accepted political economy, and so far as 
it prevails it will enlarge governmental interference with the affairs of 
private members of the community. Professor Sidgwick is not ready to 
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admit that this antagonism is as great as many suppose it to be, and 
attempts in this paper to define the limits of this opposition. ‘‘ Political 
economy attempts to show that wealth tends to be produced most amply 
in a society where government leaves industry alone—that is, where gov- 
erment confines itself to the protection of personal property and the en- 
forcement of contracts not obtained by force or fraud.” ‘The principle 
which underlies this is, that regard for self-interest on the part of con- 
sumers will lead to an effectual demand for the commodities that are most 
useful to society, and regard for self-interest on the part of producers will 
lead to the production of such commodities at the least cost. We strongly 
hold that no socialistic reformer has discovered any adequate substitute 
for these motives, either as impulsive or regulating forces. Yet, with the 
writer, we see that modern civilized society admits numerous exceptions 
to the rule of ‘‘let alone,” which is the basis of the above position. 
Government, for instance, is obliged to make exception with regard to 
the education and employment of children, while it leaves adults free, 
Government, also, is obliged to modify political economy by subordinating 
considerations of wealth to the conditions of physical and moral well- 
being. Government cannot afford to. permit, in the interest of political 
economy, an employer or employe to work himself to death in a few years 
at a dangerous employment. It is also plain that, ‘if there can be found a 
mode of government intervention which will reduce inequalities of distri- 
bution without materially diminishing motives to self-help, a valuable 
force will be injected into society; and, without accepting socialistic 
ideas, it may be said that the government efforts to benefit the poor in 
such a way as to make them more instead of less self-helpful are to be 
welcomed. Thus, all provision for education and all concentration of in- 
struments of knowledge, like libraries and+technical museums, are in this 
direction. There is certainly a large drift in all countries toward the idea 
that the whole community may be taxed for the benefit of the community 
as a whole; and in the United States there is a growing disposition to 
subject private rights to the public good, as manifested in the sanitary 
laws of large cities, in the extension of the right of eminent domain with 
respect to the means of communication and open places for public recrea- 
tion. Again, as private or corporate banking companies have never yet 
given absolute security for savings, it seems likely that in the near future 
the Government will be called upon to give to these results of labor the 
absolute security which cannot be given under present management. It 
also seems probable that where competition in transportation or in the 
provision of the necessaries of life, such as water and light, fails to work 
for the interests of the public, Government will properly undertake the 
«lestruction of corporate interests for the larger good of the people, but 
not without compensation to private owners. With regard to the dis- 
tinction which is attempted by some political leaders between owners of 
land and owners of other property, Professor Sidgwick holds that such a 
distinction cannot be maintained. To carry out the principles of those 
who are against property in land, in his view, inevitably shows that prop- 
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erty in the raw materials of movables is as much usurpation as property 
in land. With regard to the efforts being made in some countrics to im- 
prove the condition of the wage-earner, the writer remarks, ‘* You can 
mike it illegal for a man to pay a certain price for the use of money, but 
you cannot thus secure him the use of money he wants at the legal rate ; 
you can make it illegal to employ a man under a certain rate of wages, 
but you cannot secure his employment at that ratc, unless the community 
will undertake to provide work for an indefinite number of claimants. 
remunerated at more than its market value, in which case its action will 
tend to remove the ordinary motives to vigorous and efficient labor.” 

There is in this number, also, a very full and able review of temperance 
legislation in England. Yet the conclusion which the writer reaches is 
distinctly English: ‘* We must beware of heroic legislation.” Mrs. Mil- 
licent Faweett has a noble paper on ‘‘The Use of Higher Education to 
Women,” the effect of which, in her mind, is to clear away the artificial 
obstructions to development of their faculties, giving them the blessing 
of civil liberty, and bringing about a more generous view of their rights 
and duties. She holds that it is disastrous to society to look upon the 
higher education of women from merely economic or wage-earning 
grounds, 


F. W. H. Myers, in the November Nineteenth Century, has a remarkable 
paper upon multiplex personality. Under the name Lewis V. he reports 
a case where a child, born in 1863 of a turbulent mother, was sent to a 
reformatory at ten years old, and was quiet, well-behaved, and obedient. 
At fourteen he had a great fright from a snake, which threw him off his 
balance, and started the series of psychical oscillations on which he 
has been tossed ever since. At first the symptoms were only physical, 
epilepsy and hysterical paralysis of the legs. During two months in an 
asylum he worked at tailoring steadily, and then suddenly had an attack 
of fifty hours of convulsions and ecstasy, and when he awoke he was no 
longer paralyzed, knew nothing about tailoring, and was no longer virtu- 
ous. His memory was set back to the moment of the viper’s appearance. 
His character had become violent, greedy, quarrelsome, and his tastes 
were radically changed, He has gone through various changes since then, 
and at present is under the watchful care of physicians, who are studying 
the case. He remembers recent events during his residence at the asylum, 
but only two seraps of his life before that day. Experimenting upon him 
by the little known but wonderful method of provoking transfer of hys- 
terical hemiplegia by contact with metals, it was found that lead, silver, 
and zinc had no effect ; copper produced a slight return of sensibility in the 
paralyzed arm; steel applied to the right arm transferred the whole insen- 
sibility to the left side of the body. But what puzzled the physicians is, 
that with the change of sensibility there was aclange of character; the in- 
solence, the impulsiveness disappeared. The patient is now gentle, modest, 
and respectful; speaks clearly, but only when spoken to. Morally and 
intellectually, the patient’s cure seems complete; but now, when one tries 
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to recall his memory of the asylum at Rochefort and hie experience in a 
regiment of marines, he answers that he knows nothing of Rochefort, and 
was never a soldier in his life. Thus he has the memory of two short 
periods of life different from those he remembers when his right side is 
paralyzed. If he is placed in an electric bath, or if a magnet be placed on 
his head, all paralysis disappears, his expression is gentle and timid; but 
if he is asked where he is, he has gone back to a boy of fourteen; he is at 
Saint Urbain, his first reformatory, his memory embraces his years of 
childhood and stops short of the day when he had the fright from the 
viper, and if he is pressed to recollect the incident of the viper, a violent 
epileptiform crisis puts a sudden end to this phase of his personality. 
This whole article is one of the most remarkable of recent publications; 
and other cases are given, with conclusions drawn therefrom, which will 
excite the profoundest thought and interest on the part of all who are 
familiar with them. 


The reappearance of fatalistic philosophy, and the revival in some quar- 
ters of fatalistic Calvinism, are very well met in an article which appears in 
Christian Thought for December, taken from the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
on ‘‘ Heredity not Fatalism.” The writer holds that heredity is an in- 
fluence, not a fatality. Save in morbid cases, it does not so eliminate the 
moral personality as to dispossess it of itself and create irresponsibility. 
The writer maintains that in every living human being there is an element 
of individuality which escapes the law of heredity, and which in man 
exalts itself to personality. Heredity is the power of conservatism, not of 
acquisition, The difficulty instantly suggests itself on reading this paper, 
What is the criterion of the morbid ? 


In the December New Englander Professor W. M. Barbour, who has just 
resigned the pastorate of the college Church, writes of ‘‘ Religion in Yale 
University.” This paper sets forth the religious provisions which are made 
for the edification of the students, and those who know the college will 
admit that, so far as the externals are concerned, ample provision is made, 
especially since the opening of Dwight Hall; and yet there is a feeling 
very strongly manifested by the students themselves, and possessing with 
greater strength those who are near enough to the university to know its 
inner religious working, that the practical results of present methods are 
very far from being what they should be; and the almost unparalleled pro- 
test against the quality of the preaching in the college chapel, which 
recently appeared in one of the university papers, and which has appar- 
ently led to the resignation of the writer of this article, gives large em- 
phasis to all that has gone before. The trouble with the religious influ- 
ences of Yale lies in the exaggeration of the intellectual, the philosophical, 
the contemplative phases of religion, and in the hardly concealed contempt 
for the experimental. When Leonard Bacon was living he would often 
preach powerful sermons in favor of a revival of religion; but when 
pressed to define his idea of a revival, he eliminated almost every element 
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of emotion or enthusiasm necessary thereto. He appeared to want a 
revival if he could have it in his own way. This spirit seems to us very 
largely characteristic of the religious administration of Yale, both in the 
academic departments and in the theological seminary. If love to God is 
the basis of religion it is certainly an emotion, and this emotion is not to 
be kindled into practical activity, showing itself in repentance and good 
works, without the stirring of other emotions; and something must be 
risked with regard to excess in order that there should be that depth of con- 
viction which leads to the beginnings of a religious life, and which sus- 
tains enthusiasm in well doing. The tone of mind alluded to in the case 
of Leonard Bacon finds illustration in this article of Dr. Barbour’s. He 
makes much of the difficulties that are in the way, but does not seem to 
see that all these difficultics would melt out of sight under a baptism of 
Christian enthusiasm sufficiently strong to make the Christian professors 
of that institution anxious for the conversion of the students, and suffi- 
ciently strong to make the students willing to be led to Christ by those 
who are as anxious for their souls as they are for the intellectual credit of 
Yale University. It would appear from this paper that Dr. Barbour cer- 
tainly believes in the ‘still, small voice,” and very much more largely 
believes in it than in the ‘‘rushing mighty wind.” The true Christian 
position is, that God may come in both ways. The practical position of 
Yale is, that he must come only in one, and that certainly is not as a rush- 
ing mighty wind. We feel that Dr. Barbour overestimates the temper- 
ance sentiment in Yale. If he will take pains to know what those know 
who live near some of the great society buildings, he will easily see that 
his statement that ‘‘as one daily resident on the college grounds during 
the entering and the graduating of several relays of students can testify, 
in all these years not one of them has been in a drunken state—that is, 
helplessly or even annoyingly drunk with intoxicating drink ”—must be 
taken with some degree of allowance. 

Professor Richards enthusiastically defends intercollegiate football in 
an article in this number apropos of the late Yale-Princeton game. 
When Professor Richards states that pushing and striking is all with the 
open hand he states what multitudes who have witnessed these games, 
both on the Yale Athletic Grounds and elsewhere, know not to be true. 
Many have seen the arm stiffly extended, the fist doubled, and the oppo- 
site player, if not actually struck, compelled, by the momentum which he 
had gained, to receive all the effects of a blow in the face by this sudden 
extension of the arm and fist. It would seem that only a man blinded by 
the advertisements given to a college by a successful football team could 
write such a defense of intercollegiate football as appears in the New 
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We wish well to all the efforts which are made to popularize art in a 
country where the artistic has had, and is now having, late development, 
but where the lateness is in part made upby rapidity. We have not yet 
any American art publication which equals those of England and France, 
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The two numbers of American Art Illustrated, a monthly magazine, appear 
as the most promising of recent efforts in this direction. Devoted to 
painting, engraving, sculpture, architecture, and industrial arts, the two 
numbers seem to be wisely made up and sufficiently well illustrated, do 
not descend to mere decorative instruction, and deserve success. The 
increase of the art loving public ought to make this success possible. 
American Art Magazine Co., Boston, $2 50 per annum. 


The January number of the English Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan & 
Co.) contains the first of a series of illustrated papers by the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, descriptive of a recent visit to Ireland, Among the 
other articles are ‘*The Daughters of George III,” by Mr. W. Outram 
Tristram, with illustrations; and a series of illustrations to Fouqué’s ‘* Un- 
dine,” by Mr. Heywood Sumner, with an article on the romance by Miss 
Julia Cartwright. The illustrations in this magazine are generally good, 
and its reading matter of a high order. 


The Art Journal (Virtue & Co.), London, International News Co., New 
York, is a publication of high merit, both artistically and as a vehicle of a 
high grade of literature. Among its engravings for the past year are some 
of the best that have been issued. Price, fifty cents per monthly number. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Clark's Foreign Tieological Library. New Series. Vol. XXVII. Commentary on 
St. Panl’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, By F. Gopet, Professor of tie Fac- 
ulty of the Independeut Church of Neuchatel. Translated from the French. by 
Rey. A. Cusiy, M.A., Edinburgh. Vol. I. (Chap. I-VIIL) 8vo, pp. 428. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
ProFressor Gopet has won for himself, by his abundant, fruitful, and 
conscientious labors, a place among the highest class of biblical scholars 
and exegetes; and the present volume will, in no inconsiderable degree, 
add to his heretofore well-established reputation. His place among 
modern commentators is that of an evangelical expositor, bold without 
recklessness, conservative without narrowness, and also rational without 
being rationalistic. The author's method is first of all critical, for he aims 
specially to fix the meaning of the text, and this leads him to make free use 
of the original, which is in fact the text upon which he comments; and 
yet by means of literal and concise translations of both words and phrases 
the course of thought is brought within the range of the ‘‘ unlearned,” 
that is, of those who use only the English language. In this feature of 
his work he is brought into comparison with Meyer, in respect to both 
likeness and contrast—the latter apparently arising from differences in 
their national modes of thought; the German being more rigidly literal, 
and the Frenchman freer and using larger liberty of the imagination—in 
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their several expositions and uses of the sacred text, and also in their dis- 
tinctive doctrinal deductions. 

The doctrinal character of the work is specifically Pauline, bringing 
prominently to the front that phrase *‘ of righteousness ” which is so fully 
asserted and defended in the epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, 
combining with this, as its inseparable concomitant and consequent, a 
mystical union with Christ (*‘in Christ ”) and active obedience, the fruits 
of the faith of justification—which form of belief, he seems to think, is 
‘*a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort.” 

The Introduction, which is in many instances among the most significant 
and instructive parts of a commentary on any given book of the Bible, is 
in this case simply what the name imports, sufficiently full to properly 
prepare the way for the body of the work, without either anticipating its 
matter or attempting any exhaustive disquisitions on collateral subjects. 
It briefly relates the well-known account of the founding of the Corinth- 
jan Church, tells of the external circumstances, the environments, of that 
Church; the condition in which it had come down to the time of the 
writing of this epistle; and lastly, a general syllabus, or plan of the 
epistle. Of kindred commentaries, he names, among “recent works,” 
that of Beet (a British Wesleyan minister), author of a commentary on 
tomans, of whom he says: ‘* He seems to me to possess in a high degree 
the gift of expounding the course of the apostle’s. ideas in a simple, clear, 
and judicious way;” and also that of Edwards (1885), principal of a 
university college in Wales, who, he says, ‘ possesses high philological 
culture.” This last book has escaped our attention. 

As a specimen of book-making, designed to answer the requirements 
of utility, this volume deserves high praise. Its binding is embossed 
cloth, its paper is fine, white and firm, its letters are sufficiently large 
and well-defined, and the lines are separated by broad ‘‘ leads,” altogether 
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presenting a page that allurcs to its perusal. 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. New Series. Vol. XXVIII. System of Chris- 
tian Certainty. By Dr. Fr. H. R. Frank, Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen, Second Edition,. Revised and Improved Throughout. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Rev. Maurice J. Evans, B.A. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 
482. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

The task undertaken by the author of this volume is to show that the 

principal truths and doctrines of Christ are so well ascertained, by rationally 

indubitable proofs, that they belong to the category of things certainly 
known. It is not a treatise on apologetics, nor a philosophy of religion, 
but an appeal first to the consciousness of the individual, and then to the 
consensus of believers as expressed in the analogy of the faith of the 

Church—genuine catholic orthodoxy. The certainty in this-case must, of 

course, be adapted to both the object to be known and to the knowing 

subject; and since the object is neither material nor mathematical, so 
neither sense nor exact science can be applied to it. But because essential 

Christianity subsists entirely aside from both of these, and has its own 
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modes of self-manifestation, to respond to which the spiritual nature of 
man is adapted, the conceptions arising from the interaction of the sub- 
ject and its object become self-assuring, just as the results of physical 
perceptions or of logical deductions enforce convictions. These 
positions the author presents with scientific accuracy, and then he elabo- 
rates their proof with admirable force and fullness, and from them, so for- 
tified, he carries the assault against the more subtle forms of unbelief—- 
rationalism and pantheism, 

In pursuing these acute discussions the simple Christian believer, who 
has attained to the best forms of Christian knowledge in the scriptural 
way of faith and obedience, will often be gratified to meet his own assur- 
ances in Christ clothed in a philosophical dress, but not in any essential 
matter any thing else than the ‘‘ assurance of faith,” the ‘‘ witness of the 
Spirit,” the sense of acceptance in Christ, the assured hope of eternal life. 


The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. Eight Lectures Preached before the 
University of Oxford in the year 1886, on the Foundation of the Late Rev. 
Jolin Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By CHarves Bice, D.D., Assistant 
Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, etc. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 12mo, pp. 304 

The appearance of the annual Bampton Lectures has come to be ex- 

pected with the regularity and the certainty of the changes of the seasons. 

Those for the past year, as described in the title given above, will fairly 

maintain the high average that has been established for the volumes of 

the series. The subject chosen and discussed has a pleasant history and 
character, which will attract readers to this somewhat sketchy discussion. 

The specific subjects of some of the individual lectures are, 1. Philo and 

the Gnostics; 2, 3. Clement; 4, 5, 6. Origen; 7. The Reformed Paganism; 

8. Summary—the last touching upon Clement in respect to his after history 

and relations, and Origen among his successors, the Alexandrian Exegesis, 

Special Doctrines, Paulinism, Quietism, and, lastly, the General Merits 

of the Alexandrians. The discussion is learned, yet easy, and remarkably 

free from slavish devotion to pater-olatry. If these learned churchmen 
continue their discussions, the world will find out that the authority of 
the primitive Church is at best a doubtful quantity, leaving only the 

Scriptures as a safe guide in matters of both doctrines and ecclesiastical 

orders. 


The Book of Revelation: An F:xposition; Based on Principles of Prof. Stuart’s Com- 
mentary, and Designed to Familiarize those Principles to the Minds of Non-pro- 
fessional Readers. By IsraeL P. Warren, D.D., Editor of the Christian Mirror, 
Portland, Me. 12mo, pp. 300. Cloth, $1. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The author of this became known as a biblical scholar and writer by his 

Parousia, published a few years since. He there shows himself adroit and 

powerful in casting down old fabrics built of ‘hay, wood, and stubble,” 

and upon sandy foundations; but when he attempted the work of recon- 
struction he evidently went beyond his calling, for his structures are as 
fanciful in form and as far away from the rock as any of those that he so 
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effectually demolished. The scheme for the ‘‘exposition” or interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Revelation is substantially that of Professor Stuart, for 
which perhaps as good a case can be made as for any other; and although 
that scheme, with able and scholarly arguments in its favor, has been be- 
fore the Christian public for more than half a century, it has not found a 
general acceptance. The extent of the knowledge of history, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, required to enable one to have an intelligent opinion of 
the subjects discussed is such as to make it essentially esoteric; only spe- 
cialists can know any thing at all trustworthy, and, unhappily, scarcely two 
of these are agreed. We confess that we are not of the number of those 
to whom the Apocalypse has ceased to be a sealed book; and yet we find 
not a little to admire and approve in Dr. Warren’s exposition. 


Religion: A Revelation and a Rule of Life. By Rev. Wiiuiam Kirkus, M.A., 
LL.B., University of London, Rector of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Augels, Baltimore, Md. 12 mo, pp. 365. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

This book is made up of thirteen elaborate essays, most of them having 

also the distinctive features of sermons, preceded by a thoughtful preface. 

As a whole they are apologetic, but none the less belligerent and agegress- 

ive. The author sets himself the task of restating and defending the old 

faith, as held and taught by the “historic” Church, against the attacks 
of open enemies and of the misled, and therefore misleading, nominal 
friends of religion. The work is apparently as much intended to assert 

Clurch-ianity as Christianity, and in favor of both much learning and 

forceful argumentation is used. As a defense of the religion of the New 

Testament it is worthy of great praise, and while we should dissent from 

much of its ecclesiology, even that may be not without its use in counter- 

working the excess of the liberalism, falsely so-called, of the times. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Westchester County, New York, during the American Revolution By Henry B. 
Dawson, Corresponding Member of the Mas=achusetts Historical Society. Mor- 
risania, New York, 1886. 

The city of New York during the incipiency of the war of the Revolu- 

tion occupied a peculiar position, and its action appears, at this distance 

of time, the more interesting because of its midway position between the 

East and the South, Massachusetts and Virginia, and also the uncertainty 

that seemed at first to attend the question as to what would be its action 

respecting the dispute of the Colonies with the British Government; and 
the county of Westchester was simply part and parcel with the city in all 
these things. There was no lack of the spirit of opposition, nor of head- 
long violence in that opposition; and yet it is evident that at first there 
was no wish on the part of the men of character and substance to push 
things to extremities, There was much real loyalty to the crown, and the 
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presence of a considerable number of royal officers gave a kind of loy- 
alist flavor to society, and men of social standing and property were not 
in haste to risk these in a conflict with the Government. 

But these were numerically not a very considerable proportion of the 
whole population, and, among the more numerous and less conservative 
class, leaders were not wanting who were ready to precipitate a collision 
with the Government. It is very well known that the men with whose 
names we are most familiar as leaders, in the actions by which New York 
became at length® fully committed to the revolutionary movement, were 
not at first the leaders in that movement, and that the provincial as- 
sembly which placed the colony in the attitude of rebellion was elected 
for just the opposite purpose, But the whirlwind of events was too 
powerful for them to resist. 

Mr. Dawson’s method of writing history, as is seen here and elsewhere, 
is to set down the facts as he finds them in original and authentic docu- 
ments, without ‘‘cooking ” them to suit any body’s palate, either by sup- 
pressing a part of the truth or by mingling with them foreign ingredients. 
By this process it happens that occasionally some popular idol is toppled 
from his pedestal, and the painted masks are torn from long-admired 
faces. The deftness with which this work of demolition is done seems to 
indicate that the writer enjoys his work, and, like other iconoclasts, he is 
sometimes not less passionate than severely just. That our popular his- 
tories, even the best of them, are partial in their statements, and often 
garbled and purposely one-sided, cannot be disputed, but it is quite pos- 
sible in attempting to correct these errors to pass over to the opposite 
extreme. Of our author’s use of his facts his readers will form their own 
judgment; of the correctness of the facts themselves the proof is given by 
references to original authorities of which even generally well-informed 
persons have very little knowledge. 

The Westchester county (N. Y.) of the revolutionary period was, as 
to its inhabitants, two nations. Along the Hudson were the descendants 
of the original Dutch colonists, constituting, except the chief proprietors, 
a rude and extremely illiterate peasantry, among whom were mingled a 
later arrived infusion of English and Scotch. 

In the eastern towns the Connecticut element prevailed, for these 
towns, as far down as Eastchester, were largely settled from tie New 
Haven colony, of which they were, for awhile, claimed to be integral 
parts. These were inclined to sympathize with their eastern kinfolks in 
their opposition to the British Government, while their more quiet and 
phlegmatic Dutch neighbors would have preferred less violent methods. 
But the times were revolutionary, and very soon any possible middle 
ground became untenable. Itis ascertained by satisfactory proofs that till 
after the Declaration of Independence was made at least three fourths of 
the people of the river towns were opposed to any violent opposition to 
the royal colonial government; but the wild blunder of the British 
at Concord and Lexington so inflamed the revolutionary spirit that mod- 
erate counsels became impossible, and even many who had hitherto been 
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loyalists were swept into its current. The picture of these stirring events, 
with their entails of sacrifice and sufferings, is given in a good degree of 
fullness, and with minute exactness, in Mr. Dawson’s pages. 

The history here given redeems the promise of the title only so far as 
the beginnings and the inauguration of the revolutionary struggle are con- 
cerned, for it ends with the battle of White Plains, in October, 1776. It 
is well, however, that in such a monograph fullness in respect to the sub- 
jects discussed should be preferred to mere comprehensiveness of observa- 
tions. Such works, while they have a special local intefest, are valuable 
contributions to the general history of the country, and they are beyond 
all account valuable to the real student of history, who looks beneath the 
surface of things to discover their secret causes and the philosophy of 
their action. All such, therefore, owe to Mr. Dawson a hearty vote of 
thanks. 


The People's Atlas of the World, and Geographical and Statistical Hand- Book. As- 
tronomical, Geographical, Historical, Pobitical, Chronological, Commercial, 
Statistical, Agricultural, and Descriptive. Furnishing the latest and most in- 
structive Maps, Charts, and Diagrams, and the most comprelheusive, practical, 
and helpful Information. Edited and Compiled by W. H. De Puy, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor of The People’s Cyclopedia, etc., etc. 4to, pp. 582. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 

The very full and accurately descriptive title given above of this noble 
work presents a fair inventory of its contents; but only a thorongh ex- 
amination of parts can enable one to properly appreciate its abundant and 
wisely selected matter. Its name, “Atlas,” indicates its leading feature, 
its maps, which are many and well executed. The Astronomical section 
is good for its extent, which is necessarily very brief—twenty-five pages. 
Then follows, in a rapid sketch, an outline of Historical Geography, and 
next the changes made in the world’s map by the rise and fall of govern- 
ments and dynasties. The outline of Physical Geography is a lucid pres- 
entation of that important department of science. The department of 
Statistics contains very comprehensive summaries of the peoples of the 
whole world, their industries and productions and wealth; and the table 
giving the dates of the great historical events in the world’s progress is 
itself a miniature universal history. There are maps of all the chief 
divisions of the earth, and special maps of the principal countries and of 
each of the States of the Union, with colored designation for counties, 
and also plans and diagrams of important localities, 





